
































it’s not just a new mark. It embodies our commitment. To pursue excellence. To 
make india more self-reliant. To provide world-class products and services. And above all, to 
provide a better life. Tata. improving the quality of life - for consumers, employees, shareholders 
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* More than 300,000 visitors International fair 
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* ACMA's exposition for automotive * Forging strategic business partnerships 
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Over 100 participating companies 
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A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These are 
just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 
Spontaneously communicating : 
feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright, passion and over two decades perfecting 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, 
Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and in agriculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It’s our way of expressing underlying 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that Ts e 
the performing arts, music and dance. ^ are an inherent part of Herdillia’s chemistry. à. 


and ecstasy - 
some amazing chemical .4 
(ID reactions we all possess 
HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Air india Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai400 021 
The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, 


‘Because chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecy! Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isophorone. 





Investments in UTI 
Treasured by almost every Indian Family 


Sa vings, invested rightly to 
match your needs, can secure 
your future financially. UTI offers 
a range of schemes to suit every 
need of yours at every stage in 
your life. 


BALANCED FUNDS 
Unit Scheme 1964 (US-64) 
- Unit Scheme 1995 (US-95) 


"REGULAR INCOME PLAN 
Monthly Income Plans (MIP) 


. SCHEME FOR CHILDREN 
Children's Career Plan (CCP) 


SCHEME FOR WOMEN 
Grihalakshmi Unit Plan (GUP) 


for every stage in life 


Currently, as per Finance 
Act 1999, income received 
from investments in units of 
any scheme / plan of UTI is 

tax-free in the hands of 
all categories of investors 
under section 10(33) of the 

income Tax Act, 1961. 
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POST-RETIREMENT 
SCHEME 
Retirement Benefit Plan (RBP) 


EQUITY FUNDS 
Masterplus, Mastergain, PEF, 
Grandmaster & Mastergrowth. 


TAX SAVING SCHEMES 
Unit Linked Insurance Plan(ULIP) 
UTI Equity Tax Savings Plan (ETSP) 


SECTORAL FUNDS 
UTI Growth Sectors Fund (Brand 
Value, Pharma and Healthcare, 
Software, Petro and Services) 
UGS 10000 (MNC Fund) 


INDEX FUNDS 

Master Index Fund (MIF) 

Nifty Index Fund (NIF) 

index Select Equity Fund (ISEF) 


LIQUID FUNDS 
UTI-Bond Fund (UBF) 
UTI Money Market Fund (MMF) 


GILT FUND 
UTI G-Sec Fund 


FUND FOR TRUSTS AND 
SOCIETIES 

Unit Scheme for Charitable & 
Religious Trusts & Registered 
Societies (CRTS-81) 


INDIA'S LARGEST MUTUAL FUND 


13, Sir Vithaldas Thackersey Marg. New Marine Lines, Mumbai 400020 


Western Zonal Office: Mumbai: 6525686. è Eastern Zonal Office: Calcutta: 2436571. 
ew Deihi: 3731401. e Southern Zonal Office: Chennai: 5210347. 


. ,* Northern Zonal Office: N 


Website:www.unittrustofindia.com 


NET ASSET VALUE Daily NAVs, sales & repurchase prices under US'95, Masterplus, Mastergain, Mastergrowth, Grandmaster, PEF, 
UTLETSP, UGS 10000, Growth Sectors Fund, Master Index Fund, Nifty Index Fund, Index Select Equity Fund, Money Market Fund, Bond 
Fund and G-Sec Fund. € Weekly NAVs, sales and repurchase prices under CRTS, CCP, RBP, ULIP and ali MIPs launched after 1° July 
1999. € Monthly sales and repurchase price for US'64 and all MIPs launched prior to 1? July 1999 i.e. up to MIP'99, 


Constitution: UT! functions under provisions of UTI Act, 1963. Risk Factors: All investments in Mutual Funds and securities are 
Subject to market risks and the NAV of the schemes may go up or down depending upon the factors and forces affecting the securities 
market. There can be no assurance that a scheme's investment objectives will be achieved. The past performance of the mutual funds 
„is not necessarily indicative of future performance of the schemes. Please read the offer document of the schemes before investing. 
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For contemporary realities in Tea 
‘it's 





CONTEMPORAN 


Magazine that brings you the latest in tea—worldwide. News and 
views about tea and things related to it. 


If tea interests you, you will find Tea Time irresistible. 


£5 guida pleme tnt" 


bur 
Soap CONTEMPORARY TARGETT PRIVATE LIMITED 


“ae P.O. BOX NO. 14 CALCUTTA - 700001. 


ACI/ CT 49% 


- NOW SERVING AT OVER À MILLION LOCATIONS IN DELHI, NOIDA, GURGAON & FARIDABAD 
x uus je Nirulas 


Corporate Office: L-Block, 
e Connaught Circus, New Delhi -110001 
Tel.: 3322419, Fax: 3324669 

E-Mail: nirulas G nirula.com 












* Bawa Potteries - 6136982, 6136474 

* Bungalow Road - 3978204, 3921655 

* Chanakyapuri - 6871712, 4671598 

* Connaught Circus - 3316694, 3326528 

* Defence Colony - 4621592, 4631029 

* East of Kailash - 6426678, 6451364 

* Greater Kailash-ll --6215914, 6215915 

* Karol Bagh - 5746050, 5816720 

* New Friends Colony - 6319799, 6319800 












Can't get away for a bite to eat? s : 292 
Just call Nirula's and order anything from our scrumptious menu and š Onia < 6812922, 5012271 
x ^ ` - Paschim Vihar - 5685556, 5688788 
we'll serve it promptly at a location that suits you best. Your doorstep. * Preet Vihar - 2221599, 2450893 


* Rajindra Place - 5767444, 5762111 

* Vasant Kunj - 6132615, 6896807 

* Vasant Vihar - 6140450, 6147756 

* Vikaspuri - 5526000, 5527000 
HARYANA 

* Faridabad - 91-5274603, 91-5274604 


Ni if U le Q? , * Gurgaon - 91-6333777, 91-6332589 
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Wide range of steels to meet wide range of project needs 











Reiefercemeat Bars - High Strength Therrno-Mechanically treated. from 8 mm to 40 mm. 
s 2 Now also available in High Corrosion Resistant Grade to withstand marine corrosion. 
Power projects 7 Structurals:  GeamalJolsis Channels Angles 
Chemical plants ? 125x705 mm — 75x40x4.8 mm 50x50x5 mm 
Refineries ? to lo to 
If you have a project, -z — mm em mm 200x200x24 mm 
£ ickness to 120 mm 
SAIL has the steel. iran too od. 
And much more. Length 4500 to 12500 mm 
HR Colis : Thickness 1.6 mm to 16 mm 
SAIL Project Solutions Width 825 mm to 1730 mm 
€ Complete steel package A": cer penis 
ec De peg Width 1000 mm to 1400 mm 
On-time delivery Length 2500, 4000, 4500 mm 
9 Matching steel = 
© Supply at site £P Sbeets/Colls Plain Corrugated 
€ Applicati it & GC Shests : Thickness 0.3 mm to 1.6 mm 0.5 mm to 1.6 mm 
eK ey Width 900,1000,1100,1220 mm 800, 885 mm 
9 Superior quality grades Length 2500, 3000 mm 2500, 2000 mm 


€ One-stop-shop for all your 


needs All the above mentioned items, Pipes (ERW and SW) and a wide range of other steel 


products are available to customer requirements — in indian and foreign specifications 








®© STEEL AUTHORITY OF INDIA LIMITED 


SUPER VALUE 


——¢t¢e,—— More than just products, project partners 


SAIL Central Marketing Heodquarters : ispat Bhowon, 40, Jowahorlal Nehru Rood, Colcutia - 700 071, Phone : (033) 288 3810, 288 615) Fax - (033) 288 6183, 288 2028, CMO Regional Offices : 
Northern Region : Antriksh Bhavan, 10th Floor, 22 Kostvba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi - 110 001, Phone - (011) 331 6017, 332 0334, 335 1175, Fax - (011) 372 1702. 372 2508 North-Western Region : SCO 
57.59, Sector 17A, Chandigarh - 160 017, Phone [0172] 70 $504.05, 70 9507-09, Fax : [0172] 70 9501 Eastern Region : Jeevan Sudho Building, 8th.9th Floors, 42-C, Jawohorlo! Nehru Road 
Calcutta - 700 071, Phone : (033) 240 4323, 240 3524, 240 5650, Fox = (033) 280 2519, 247 2265 Western Region : The Metropolitan, Plot No. C-26/27, BondroKurla Complex, Bondra (E), 
Mumbai » 400 O51, Phone : (022) 654 1493, 654 149697, 654 2244, 554 2247, Fox: (022) 654 1452, 654 2042 Central Region : Arcade Silver 56, 3rd Floor, 1 New Polosio, Indore - 452 001, Phone : (0731) 
54 3459 60, 43 4774, Fox : (0731) 43 2705, 43 2689, Southern Region : ispat Bhavan, 2 Kedambakkam High Road, Chennai - 600 034, Phone : (044) 827 2091, 827 8166, Fox - (044 827 1402 
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Decades of Excellence in Sugar Industry 


Triveni's eminence in the Sugar Industry is as 
old as the Indian Sugar Industry. Its 3 sugar 
mills in Khatauli, Deoband and Ramkola with a 
combined crushing capacity of 24000 TCD 


makes it a leading producer of sugar in India. 


Its sugar machinery division has set up over 40 
Turnkey sugar plants and expanded, modernised 
or rehabilitated over 25 sugar factories. The 
division has a creditable list of exports including 
a Turnkey 3000 TCD plant installation in 


Indonesia and major expansions in Uganda, 


Ethiopia and Bangaladesh. 


P, 


Besides the division has a vast installation base 
of Sugar machinery like Mills, Clarifier, Vacuum 


filters installed in various sugar mills world over. 


The group has impressive manufacturing facilities 
at Bangalore and Mysore, both of which have ISO 
9000 accredition. 


The focus of the group today is to create a 
niche for itself in high technology areas of 
sugar Industry for which, it has associated 
itself in a collaboration with Sugar Research 


Institute of Australia 


| ENGINEERING & INDUSTRIES Lil 
| Head Office : ‘Koilash*, 2nd Floor, 26, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-110 C 
Tel. : 331-0021 (5 Lines) 3714460 (3 Lines) Fax : 3310117 : 
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MURUGAPPA 
GROUP 


PARRYS - PIONEERS ON THE GROWTH 
TRACK TO SERVE THE NATION'S NEEDS 


FARM INPUTS 


ENNORE, RANIPET, THANE 


* 


SUGAR & ACETIC ACID 


NELLIKUPPAM, PUGALUR, PUDUKOTTAL PETTAVAITTALAI, THYAGAVALLI 


* 


SANITARYWARE 


RANIPET, ALWAR, DEWAS 


* 


BIO PRODUCTS 


NELLIKUPPAM, THYAGAVALLI 


With Bost Wishes 


E.I.D. PARRY (INDIA) LTD 


DARE HOUSE, 234 N.S.C. BOSE ROAD, CHENNAI 600 001 
Tel.: 5340251 Telex: 041-6656 EID-IN Fax: 044-5340858 
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With Best Compliments 


From 


P ICICI 


ICICI Limited 


ICICI Towers 
Bandra-Kurla Complex 
Mumbai 400 051, India 


Website: http://www. icici.com 


INNOVATIVE PRODUCT RANGE 


From 


TROPICANA TELECOM 


* SPREAD SPECTRUM RADIO- High Band — Width State —of —the —Art Radios for connectivity 
between two locations distanced 5 Km to 40 Km, capable of 
working even in intense radio interference environment 


*UPS.- World's First State - of —the —Art INTERNAL UPS (Fits inside 
any PC). 


* M SEC- High grade Secrecy Device for TELEPHONE and FAX Commu- 
nication (Light weight and Portable size for carriage) 


* CARE PHONE- An Innovative Hot — Line for Immediate Help Care and Peace 
Of Mınd (Makes use of exıstıng Telephone Line) 


For products and exetcution of projects, please contact — 


TROPICANA TELECOM 
(A Division of Tropicana Enterprises Pvt Ltd) 
C-37, Pamposh Enclave, New Delhi 110 048 
Phone 6452248 / 49, 6291931/32, Fax 6292738 Mobile 09810022049 / 9811091736 
E-mail tropicanatel@mantraonline com 
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... the flicker of a glance... z 
an expression without words... 
a blur of movements — that sets spirits soaring, 
feet tapping to the sound of music — 
the rhythm of the art — 

Bharat Natyam. 

An Indian classical dance form. 





Likewise — another modern India classic. ACC. 
Virtuoso performance — over 60 years. 
No 1 in cement in India, 
second-largest cement company 
in the developing world. A leader — since 1936 
breaking new ground — not just in cement 
but also in high-tech refractories 
and special products. 








State-of-the-art research facilities 
comprehensive, in-house — 
the only one-of-its-kind in India. 
Plus consultancy services — to process industries — 
from concept to commissioning. 
ACC. Moving to a new rhythm — the 21 st century. © 


The Associated 
ACC Cement Companies 
Limited 


times change, our values don't 





Cement House 121 Maharshi Karve Road, Mumbai 400 020 (India) 
Tel: 2039122 * Telex: 1182837 * Fax: (91-22) 2080076. 
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CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 








Os children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care 


For you, your family and the environment 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India's most environment-friendly motorcycles 


Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half million proud Hero Honda 
owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 


brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation 
g P g 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care 


E HONDA 


Leading the way 
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Bank of Madura 
The bank with a difference! 


- High peed Funds Transfer Scheme 


* Bank of Madura ANZ Credit card: more power and more convenience 


6 branches with ISO 9002 certification 











Contact any of our branches for details. 


ES Bank of Madura Ltd. 
" Banking by Design 
Central Office: KARUMUTTU NILAYAM, 758, Anna Salai, Chennai 600 002 

visit us @www.bankofmadura.com 















‘When you want the best 
_ in tyre and tube repairs, 
ask for it by name. 






India's largest - selling 
lyre and tube repair systems 


UNIPATCH 
Rubber Limited 

| Ph. 660370, side TOSS” 
Nobody is a A joint venture with 
patch on us. Tech Rubber, USA. 















































With Best Compliments fiom 


SPAN POING 





SPAN HOLDINGS PVT. LTD. 


Corporate Office: v 
220, Okhla Industrial Estate, Phase TIE, New Delhi 110020 


Ph: 6836476,6836478. Fax: 6840878. 
E-mail: spanQgiasdl . £Lvsnl.net.in 


; Registered Office: s 
G-15, Maharani Bagh, New Delhi 110065 
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| World Class Health Care 


Cardiac care services by a 


| team of world class doctors 
j Other medicare services of 
| 
l 


International Standards 


@ Coronary Bypass Surgery 
€ Heart Valve Surgery 
y * Heart Transplant 


© Congenital Heart Surgery 
bh (Heart Problems since birth) 


€ Vascular Surgery 
€ Neurology and Neuro Surgery 


. Nephrology and Urology 
. Orthopaedics 


i @ Surgical Gastroenterology 
| 

: € Cancer Treatments 

| 


| =D 
Hi i 
Apollo Hospitais 
Chennai : Ph. : (091) (044) 8293333, Fax : (091) (044) 8234429 
Hyderabad : Ph. : (091) (040) 3607777, Fax : (091) (040) 3608050 
Delhi : Ph. : (091) (011) 6925858, Fax : (091) (011) 6823629 
e-mail : ahel&vsnl.com Web : http://www.apollohospitals.com 
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international trade 
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VALUE FOR 
THE READER. - 
A TRADITION WITH 
THE LEADER. 





For over 75 years now, The Hindustan 
Times Group has accurately gauged the 
depths of its readers’ intellectual needs 
And catered to them by providing 
complete news information and 
entertainment in the best journalistic 
tradition. That's why The Hindustan Times 
Group has touched a chord in its readers 
ar various moments in their lives. 

And that’s also why The Hindustan Times 
Group is recognised as the leader today. 
Because value for the reader has always 
been a tradition with the leader. 
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LEADERSHIP ~ ITS ALL ABOUT IMPACT 


THE HINDUSTAN TIMES KADAMBINI, NANDAN. 
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India 2000 


Indian poverty: 
ideology and evidence 


SURJIT S BHALLA 


IDEOLOGY plays an important part 
inthe formulation of policies to attack 
poverty, and in the study of evidence 
on poverty On both counts, its role in 
the removal of poverty 1n India has 
been questionable 

Policies to remove poverty have 
been state intensive Poverty in India 
1s defined as per person consumption 
expenditure of less than Rs 51 per 
month (1973 prices) orclose to Rs 400 
per month at current (year 2000) 
prices Fora family of five this trans- 
lates into Rs 24,000 per year, which is 
only half the level at which Indian citi- 
zens pay taxes There are good argu- 
ments to suggest that both the first 
taxation level and the poverty line in 
India be raised by about 25% 

What the poverty line should be 
1s dictated partly by the values pertain- 
ing to redistribution and partly by the 
‘surplus’ income in society This is 
fair What 1s questionable are the poli- 
cies derived from this goal, policies 
that are generally a license for state 1n- 
efficiency and state corruption For 
example, there 1s an elaborate machi- 
nery to procure foodgrains from far- 
mers, store them, move them across 
states, and sell them in ration shops at 
‘subsidized’ prices Thiselaborate pro- 
cedure ensures considerable leakage 
andcorruption, and leadstothe absurd 


* | would like to thank Arindom Mookerjee 
for excellent research assistance See 
www oxusresearch comforarticles on poverty 
and related subjects 


reality that at present there are about 
20 million tons of grains rotting 1n 
government godowns 

The ideology behind these poli- 
cies 1s one of individuals articulat- 
ing them knowing ‘better’, which gets 
translated into the state knowing bet- 
ter The ideology 1s one of ‘loco paren- 
tis',e g aparentis needed to guide the 
itinerant peasant It 1s this same logic 
that leads some to proclaim that we 
should preserve the adivasis lifestyle, 
even ifit means keeping them perma- 
nently in poverty Have the adivasis 
ever been asked whether they want 
their children to go through the same 
lifestyle as themselves — or do they 
desire ever increasing opportunities 
and incomes, as the rest of us on this 
planet? 

There is little logic to the ple- 
thora of policies — ration shops, food 
for work, fertilizer subsidies — that 
masquerade as policies meant for the 
poor This 1s where ideology 1s present 
in large ‘in the name of the poor’ quan- 
tities Given that the goal of poverty 
reduction and equal opportunity 1s 
universally accepted, and politically 
correct, t should follow that only those 
policies should be adopted which 
maximize redistribution to the poor 
at minimum cost 

One such efficient policy 1s 
income transfers This policy 1s sim- 
ple — after identifying the poor, they 
are gıven acash transfer to bring them 
at par with the poverty line The local 


panchayats can be involved in both the 
identification of the poor and in the 
estimation of theirincomes The poor 
would be more than anxious to assert 
their rights and demand their due 
Leakages will be minimal, as will 
corruption 


N. that this policy will eliminate 
corruption, for example, the pancha- 
yat could bribe the poor to show a 
larger than actual poverty gap in order 
to receive a kickback The Govern- 
ment of India has conducted various 
National Sample Surveys (NSS) since 
1951 These surveys contain large 
amounts of information on poverty in 
a particular region, and its evolution 
overtime These village/district esti- 
mates can be used to cross-check 
estimates provided by panchayats 

The likelihood of this simple 
policy being adopted 1s low, all forthe 
simple reason that vested interests (the 
bureaucracy, rich farmers, politicians) 
will lose considerably tf the present 
system ts junked The gainers will be 
the poor, and they have little lobbying 
power 

Ideology also pervades the asses- 
sment of the number of poor in India, 
and what policies have, or have not, 
been successful in reducing poverty 
Exaggeration has its due place 1n lite- 
rature, but policies should not be based 
onhysterical examination of data 

The most egregious example 
of such behaviour is that of the novel- 
1st Arundhati Roy ın her ‘concern for 
the poor’ pamphlet, The Greater Com- 
mon Good In it she claims that more 
than 50 million people have been dis- 
placed by the construction of large 
dams in India Normally, outpourings 
of novelists do not deserve serious 
attention, but 1f they are of the right 
1deology, they can even influence the 
outpourings of so-called objective 
commissions of inquiry,e g the World 
Commission on Dams (WCD) 


The WCD's report is the latest 
example of ‘public policy viafiction’ 
This exhaustive, and otherwise thor- 
ough, report is flawed by its overtures 
towards those who want to exagger- 
ate the number of people displaced 
The WCD states that the ‘overall level 
of physical displacement could range 
fiom 40 to 80 million ’ Another state- 
ment, strewn throughout the report, 
and starting from the Chair's preface, 
1s that there are more than 45,000 large 
dams (defined as those above 15 m or 
with a reservoir volume of above 3 
million cubic meters) in the world 
Sothe average number of people dis- 
placed by large dams 1s 1333 (60 mil- 
lion divided by 45000) 


F. India and China, the Commis- 
sion states the following ‘Thus, in 
India and China together, large dams 
could have displaced between 26-58 
million people between 1950 and 
1990 ' China, according to the report, 
has close to 23000 dams and India 
4200 So the average displaced 1n 
these two populous countries 1s 1544 
per large dam, excluding India and 
China, the number displaced per dam 
1s close to 1125 So the two populous 
countries — India and China—displace 
about 4096 more people per dam than 
non-populous countries The aggre- 
gate statistics have a ring of plausibi- 
lity, and consistency tothem 

But in an apparent seizure of 
ideology, the WCD genuflects to the 
‘demands’ of Indian ‘analysts’ The 
WCD break-up between the two most 
populous countries, India and China, 
is revealing India, with 4200 dams 
has displaced 16-38 million people, 
China, with six times as many dams — 
23000 — has half as many displaced, 
10-20 million! Nowhere in the report 
does the Commission attempt to ex- 
plain this (1deological) discrepancy 
Or the fact that if the Indian upper 
estimate s applied to China, then there 


would be about 226 million Chinese 
displaced by dams — or a third of the 
rural population of China 

If you believe that statistic, you 
will also believe that 56 million have 
been displaced by large dams in India 
—astatistic cited by Arundhati Roy in 
her recent polemic on globalization 
(Roy, 2000) The India Country Study 
from where Roy ostensibly gets her 
ideological statistic, does not con- 
tain any reference to 56 million 

As discussed ın detail ın Bhalla 
(19992, 1999b) and Bhalla-Mookerjee 
(2000), the likely figure for people dıs- 
placed perdam in India is about 1360, 
anumber strikingly close to the world 
average figure given by WCD Note 
thatthe WCD figure for displacement 
by all the dams in the entire world 1s 
close to Roy's ideologically exagge- 
rated figure for India alone 

The controversy over the dis- 
placed numbers raises the question 
as to why do people exaggerate with 
such intensity The why is outside the 
domain of this paper—and more in the 
domain of psychiatrists wanting to 
discover how different people cope 
with the ‘guilt’ associated with not 
being poor Ithasbeen mentioned here 
to alert readers, and researchers, to 
the possibility that the poverty num- 
bers thrown up by different analysts 
may have an ideological bias Per- 
haps ‘in the name of the poor’ studies 
should carry a statutory warning 
‘Reportage of “facts” may be injuri- 
ous to the truth ' 


A. analogous, and perhaps 1deo- 
logical, problem exists with the 
‘research’ studies on the extent of 
absolute poverty in India The poverty 
line in India is defined according to 
the ‘base’ year, 1973, and defined as 
monthly per capita consumption 
below Rs 49 inrural areas and Rs 56 6 
in urban areas Table 1 reports the 
‘official’ poverty lines for the differ- 
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ent years, the 1973 levels have been 
updated using separate deflatois for 
1ural andurban areas, and the national 
poverty line 1s obtained by aggregat- 
ing the data for the urban and rural 
population in the different years 

The table reports the percentage 
of the population that 1s poor in each 
of the years — this percentage 1s 
1eferred to as the ‘head count ratio’ oi 
HCR Thetable reports three different 
estimates of the poverty ratio - NSS7, 
NSS30 and national accounts modi- 
fied (NAM) NSS7 and NSS30 refer 
to the National Sample Survey esti- 
mates, and NAM refers to an estimate 
obtained from national accounts data 
(Foradescription ofthe NAM metho- 
dology, see Bhalla 2000f) 


N.a accounts data yield esti- 
mates of mean consumption, the NSS 
data yield estimates of the distribution 
ofconsumption Together, the two sets 
of data can yield ‘reliable’ estimates 
of trends 1n poverty Indeed, until 
1993, this was precisely the approach 
taken by the Government of India For 
reasons that are not entirely clear, the 
GOI set up an expert group under the 
chairmanship of the late eminent 
scholar, D T Lakdavala The offi- 
cially stated reason foran expert study 
was as follows ‘A number of meth- 
odological issues have been raised 
in respect of the estimates of poverty 
released by the Planning Commis- 
sion In view of the importance of pov- 
erty eradication as a social objective, 
wide-ranging references to the inci- 
dence of poverty in discussions relat- 
ing to social problems as also their 
use 1n allocation of funds for poverty 
alleviation programmes, it was thought 
that all the issues relating to the esti- 
mation of poverty could be considered 
afresh by an expert group’ (Page 1, 
first paragraph, EG-GOI, 1993 ) 

In 1993, the groupcame out with 
its report entitled ‘Report of the Expert 
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Groupon Estimation of Proportion and 
Number of Poot’ (EG-GOI, 1993) 
One of the most significant policy 
conclusions contained in this report 
was the recommendation that national 
accounts data no longer be used for 
adjusting mean survey estimates, 1 e 
the National Sample Survey be used, 
in toto, to generate results on poverty 
trends 

Tt 1s likely that this single dect- 
sion has been responsible for the. 
considerable amount of noise, and 
ideological misinformation, that now 
exists about poverty 1n India Table 1 
reports seve1alestimates of poverty in 
India Some idea of the divergence 
between the official survey data 
(NSS) and national accounts data 
(NAS) can be gleaned from the fact 


that in 1973, the survey data reported 
aggregate expenditures which were 
three-fourths of the national average 
as given by the national accounts, 
1n 1999, the sui vey 1s only able to cap- 
ture 58% of national income All 
incomes, including that of the poor, 
are understated in 1999, and under- 
stated by alarge amount Evenif 1973 
1s taken as the ‘true’ figure, it still 
emerges that in 1999, with the same 
understatement as 1973, survey con- 
sumption expenditures are 2546 lower 
than ‘actual’, and poverty about 20 
percentage points higher 
Thedatareported in Table 1 illus- 
trates the huge divergence in poverty 
estimates obtained by various 1ese- 
archers The latest NSS data pertains 
to July-Decembei 1999 The official 


TABLE 1 





Different Estimates of Poverty in India 


Year Poverty Urban Meanper Head Count Index 
Line Pop capitaexpn 
(Rs/month) | (Vooftotal) ^ permonth 
NSS NAS | NSSI NSS2 NAS NCAER 
(MISH) 
1972 42 22 48 64 46 
1973 51 22 57 75 48 
1977 63 23 75 102 52 - 45 
1983 106 24 125 190 45 - 3] 
1987 136 26 182 266 39 - 29 39 
1993 227 28 331 526 36 ~ 17 29 
1993 (D-G) 34 - 
1993 (D-T) 29 - 
1994 253 29 425 602 37 22 13 26 
1995 279 29 A85 679 36 18 12 23 
1997 308 30 533 832 37 20 7 17 
1998 (Jan-June) 330 31 550 939 42 23 7 
1999 369 31 594 1024 27 24 6 
Notes 


+ NSS I refers to the 30-day recall method ot estimating tood consumption, and NSS 2 refers to 
the preterred, 7-day recall period for estimating monthly food consumption Prior to 1994-95, 
all NSS data used the 30-day recall period 

1 NAS refers to the author s own estimates using per capita consumption Irom National Ac- 
counts data and distribution from NSS National Accounts data have been adjusted for likely 
exclusion and under-estimation of income of rich households 

* Head Count Index is the per cent of population estimated to be absolutely poor according to 
the poverty line reported in column 2 

1 D-T reters to estimates in Deaton-Tarozzi (1999), D-G refers to estimates by Dubey- 
Gangopadhyay (1998) 

7 For NCAER (MISH) data, see Natarajan etal, Economic Reforms and Poverty Alleviation 
Ataleoftwosurveys’,20July 2000 


estimate of poverty for this period is 
between 24 and 27% or around 240 to 
270 million Note that this very same 
data source indicated that only 18% of 
the population was poor four years ago 
—1nother words, poverty has gone up 
substantially in the last five years! The 
NAM (modified national accounts) 
estimate for 1999 ıs that only 6% of the 
population was poor ın 1999 The 
NCAER estimate for poverty in India 
in 1997 18 17% 


N.. also that both NCAER and 
Deaton-Tarozzi obtain identical esti- 
mates for the poo: 1n India in 1993 — 
2995 Per capita consumption has 
giown by about 30% between 1993 
and 1999 Onaconservativeestimate, 
this growth probably resulted in pov- 
erty being reduced by about two- 
thirds of the rise in income, 1 e 20% 
(See Bhalla, 2000d and Bhalla, 2000f 
for details pertaining to the estima- 
tion of the trickle down elasticity, 1 e 
how much poverty goes down with 
increase 1n income ) A conservative 
forecast of the non-NSS 1993 esti- 
mates of poverty would suggest that 
poverty tn India today 1s ın the single 
digits, 1 e less than 100 million This 
number is close to that yielded by the 
modifted national accounts method — 
a method, incidentally, which was 
used till 1996 by the Government of 
India 
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Protectionism no solution 


TN NINAN 


THEnew year that has just begun will 
mark the 10th anniversary of the start 
of serious economic reform China at 
the same landmark (1988) was already 
a booming economy, ratcheting up a 
sustained annual growth rate of 9 per 
cent Prime Minister Vajpayee has 
now set his sights on a similar target 
forIndia But while the political spirit 
1s willing, the business flesh ıs weak 
Indeed, the mood ın business 
circles at the end of the old year was 
one of doubt and worry, 1f not down- 
right pessimism The business confi- 
dence surveys by the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research 
(NCAER) showed adrop in optimism 
thioughsuccessive quarters The Con- 
federation of Indian Industry's (CIT) 
periodic business outlook surveys 
reflected the same picture And, of 
course, the statistics on non-oil 1m- 
ports, on customs and excise revenues 
collection, and on industrial produc- 
tion, all showed anunmistakeable loss 
of momentum by the middle ofthe cal- 
endar year, as did non-food commer- 


cial bank fund flows to business a 
little later 

It didn't help that the monsoon 
hadbeenlessthan perfect, that Gujarat 
and Rajasthan would face severe 
drought problems next summer as a 
consequence, and that the year's har- 
vest would not yield much by way of 
agricultural growth Naturally,every- 
onequickly downgraded growth fore- 
casts for GDP 

The stock market reflected this 
all-round pessimism, especially after 
the dotcom bubble burst in April or 
shortly thereafter If one looks beyond 
the yo-yo movements of the share 
index, the stark fact 1s that the price- 
earning ratios of the majority of listed 
companies are below 10 Indeed, the 
only companies that seemed to enjoy 
a modicum of investor confidence 
were those engaged in software, con- 
sumer softs and pharmaceuticals 
But even in consumer softs, the giant 
in the field (Hindustan Lever) saw its 
sustained out-performance become a 
thing of the past as sales became flat 


and the company’s share price got 
hammered as a consequence 

Ifthe investing community was 
signalling a lack of confidence in the 
future of most of Indian manufactur- 
ing, the manufacturers themselves 
were saying the same thing The cry 
this time was China, that imports from 
China were swamping India, that 
there was large-scale dumping going 
on becausethe price of finished goods 
was much less than that of the raw 
materials used, and so on 


Reco: surfaced in the news- 
papers of Chinese bicycles, electric 
fans, batteries, calculators and much 
else selling at between 30 and 60 per 
cent of domestic prices Indeed, at a 
meeting with businessmen which the 
finance minister had called in order to 
discuss the loss of economic momen- 
tum, a secretary to the government 
resorted to the dramatic gimmick of 
fishing a Chinese pencil battery from 
his pocket and holding it up for all to 
see He got everyone’s attention with 
the announcement that the battery 
was available in the Indian market 
at less than a third of the price of its 
Indian rivals 

Ittooka whileforeconomists to 
fish out the trade statistics, and put a 
macro-economic perspective to the 
undeniable fact of Chinese imports 
having begun in a more serious way 
than was the case till now And the 
numbers gave no cause for alarm Yes, 
ımports from Chına had gone up, but 
by less than India's exports to China 
So the trade balance happens to be in 
India'sfavour Besides, imports from 
China were only a tiny fraction ofthe 
country's total imports Then, con- 
sumers began discovering that the 
lıfe of a Chinese battery was much 


Farmers meanwhile faced their 
own problems, because of adownturn 
in the commodity price cycle in sec- 
tors likerubberandedible oils Sothey 
joined the growing chorus for protec- 
tion from imported competition The 
government responded with a series of 
swadeshi measures Customs duties 
were jacked up sharply for rubber and 
palm oil, among other agricultural 
products Duty levels were tweaked 
for some industrial products as well, 
andaseries of non-tariff barriers were 
sought to be put in place the imposi- 
tion of local standards on imported 
products, stipulations on which ports 
importers had touse, and soon Some 
of these were legitimate, and ın fact 
have been mandated by Indian law 
for some time, but the government's 
intention clearly was to try and slow 
down imports by putting bureaucratic 
hurdles in place India has also be- 
come far more active in imposing anti- 
dumping duties on imported items 


l isn’t clear that these measures will 
have the desired results But business- 
men justified their call for protection 
by pointing to the several cost and 
other disadvantages of locating manu- 
facturing operations inIndia In many 
states, for instance, electricity costs 
upwards of Rs 6 per unit for industry, 
which ts nearly twice as high as it 
should be and ts a result of extreme 
cross-subsidisation, since farmers get 
their power either free or at hefty sub- 
sidies Similarly, railway freight rates 
are much too high, because the rail- 
ways use these to subsidise passenger 
fares Trucking 1s expensive too, since 
the poor road conditions, octroi charges 
and delays at check posts raise drama- 
tically the cost of moving goods 
Equally, Indian port charges are 


less than that of an Indian alternativesss>h gh, and ship turnaround takes five 
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workers are surplus, as are one-third 
ofthe 1 5 million railway employees 
The result of all this 1s that shipping 
rates from East Asia to Europe are 
lower than they are from even west- 
ern Indian ports to Europe Then, of 
course, there 1s the lack of operational 
flexibility imposed on business by 
the rigid labour laws, not one of which 
has been changed in any way so far 


Ex together, according to an as- 
sessment by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
(FICCI), Indian manufacturers suffer 
a cost disadvantage of about 17 per 
cent, compared to manufacturers in 
other countries And (which 1s the 
point of outlining the whole issue), it 
focuses attention directly on the fact 
that, nearly a decade after economic 
reforms began, so many key areas in 
the Indian economy still remain 
unreformed and inefficient 

Muchthe same thing can be said 
about agriculture, which faces a new 
kind of crisis because the wheat and 
rice mountain has now become as big 
as 45 million tonnes, while the sugar 
mountain is nearly 15 million tonnes 
India now has as much of sugar as it 
should have of wheat! Andneithercan 
be exported without incurring huge 
losses, either because product quality 
1s not acceptable (India does not pro- 
duce whatthe rest ofthe world recog- 
nises as refined sugar) or because 
India'scosts are fartoo high 

One reason why those costs are 
so high became clear through the 
khanf harvesting season, when far- 
mers in one state after another agitated 
for a relaxation of the quality norms 
for public procurement. Under the 
pressure of state governments ruled 
by parties that are part of the ruling 
coalition in New Delhi, the Centre 
eventually gave in So, the grim fact 
wasthata decade afterreforms began, 
Indiaremains a high-costeconomy 
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Looked at another way, these 
problems are reflected in the various 
international rankings that now come 
out every year There 1s the competi- 
tiveness ranking, the ranking on coi- 
ruption, the ranking on the basis of the 
human development index, and so on 
And it 1s instructive that in virtually 
every such international ranking, 
India shows up in the bottom quarte: 
ofcountries Thereis no getting away 
from the fact that this 1s a severely 
under-performing system 


A. one level, the solutions to these 
problems are not profoundly difficult 
If the system as a whole 1s 17 percent 
more inefficient than, say, the coun- 
tries in East Asia, a 17 per cent import 
duty should be able to act as an effec- 
tive neutraliser in terms of providing 
a level playing field in the domestic 
market In point of fact, the average 
customs duty level in India remains 
among the highest in the world, and 
currently 1s in excess of 25 per cent, 
there 1s even talk of raising the peak 
duty rate yetagain There will beafew 
products where the protection level is 
lower, but not many, and not by much 

Exports present a trickier prob- 
lem, because the only way to provide 
asystem-wide corrective to acostdis- 
advantage (so that you don’t have to 
pick and choose individual manufac- 
turer-beneficiaries) 1s to push down 
the external value of the rupee till it 
reflects the cost disadvantages of 
operating out of India The problem of 
course is that, since the rupee's value 
1s no longer determined by the RBI 
and 1s a result of market forces, no 
such solution can be introduced by 
fiat However, the RBI certainly has 
enough influence in a thin market to 
push the rupee down, ifitreally wants 
to The political problem of course 1s 
that no finance minister wants to face 
the flak fordowngrading the currency, 
since the strength of the currency 1s 
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still seen by many as reflecting the 
strength ofthe system 

In point of fact, ifthe rupee could 
be pushed down from Rs 46 75 against 
the dollar, to about Rs 54 (and admit- 
tedly, this would not be easy), 1mport- 
ers would not need the extra duty 
protection, while exporters would 
have got their price advantage One 
suspects that the 17% cost disadvan- 
tage figure put out by FICCI is an 
exaggeration Most exporters and 
domestic players would be perfectly 
happy 1f the rupee dropped to 50 
against the dollar (which would pro- 
vide a correction of less than 7 per 
cent) This isn't the easiest thing to 
achieve, but equally, it isn’t 1mpossi- 
bleeither 


O.. suspects, though, that even 
if this were done, you would still have 
exporters and domestic players com- 
plaining about the lack ofa level play- 
ing field And with today’s standard 
excuses for failure having run out, the 
real issues would start surfacing First 
on the list would be the lack ot econo- 
mies of scale, which would include the 
continuing problem of whole sectors 
of industrial activity being reserved 
for small-scale industry In point of 
fact, this only excludes large domes- 
tic players, 1t does not exclude the 
large international players, because as 
part of the deal with the US under the 
aegis of the World Trade Organisation, 
the last policy restrictions on imports 
have to go by the coming April 

In anticipation of imported com- 
petition, the government has recently 
de-reserved garments, as part of a 
textile policy package, but hundreds 
of other sectors remain reserved But 
equally, the scale issue goes well 
beyond the issue of reservations, 
because most Indian manufacturing 
Operations remain cottage enterprises 
when viewed from a global platform 
Thailand has sugar factories on a scale 


- 


that no one is able to dream of in 
India China's TV companies dwaif 
Indian set manufacturers Korea's 
Posco ıs vastly bigger than any Indian 
steel mill 


S... would come the issue of 
quality, allied to which ıs the issue 
of access to current technology and 
effective marketing and branding 
While Indian manufacturers are shy 
of discussing these issues, the fact 
remains that a great deal of very 
shoddy material gets pushed into the 
Indian market Many Indian steel pro- 
ducers still turn out uneven quality 
Indian trucks are not as contemporary 
as they could be Many Indian com- 
panies still use highly polluting tech- 
nologies, or technology that requires 
excessive material inputs (thereby 
raising costs), or have work practices 
that do not achieve maximum pro- 
ductivity All of these affect competi- 
tiveness, and solutions lie with the 
manufacturers, not the government 

It is true that the last four years 
of depressed demand have forced 
many companies to address these 
issues 1n the pursuit of sheer survival, 
so that companies like Tisco have 
bench-marked themselves globally on 
costand taken the hard decisions But 
a great many others have not When 
this 1s coupled with the traditional 
weakness of Indian businesses, in the 
area of marketing and branding, the 
prospect of competition can be pretty 
daunting Which explains the cry for 
protection, for some way to keep out 
imports The underlying lack of con- 
fidence ts reflected in the poor stock 
market valuation of Indian manufac- 
turing companies 

But protection 1s no solution, 
unless it were to goto the absurd lengths 
of the past, lengths that are now not 
permitted under the new trading rules 
For instance, domestic industries that 
use high-cost Indian rubber as raw 


material will have to face competition 
from foreign rivals who don't The 
solution 1s not higher duty levels for 
downstream products as well. but 
improving the productivity standards 
on Indian tubber plantations so that 
they can match Malaysian costs If 
Indian fertiliser units that use naphtha 
as then feedstock produce ureaat fully 
twice the cost of imported fertiliser, no 
solution 1s possible to the downstieam 
problem ofa burgeoning fertiliser sub- 
sidy, other than to phase out the use of 
naphtha as quickly as possible And 
thts could mean shutting down a great 
many plants 


j m manufactui- 
ing sector has enormous work that it 
has to take on, 1f it 1s to get efficient 
Equally, India's business infrastiuc- 
ture has to be licked into shape if the 
system's overall competitiveness 1s 
not to continue suffering And policy 
changes are required acioss a very 
broad spectrum to facilitate these 
changes Crucially, the principle of 
asking people to pay for the good« or 
services they consume, has to gain 
much widei acceptance than it does 
now Ifthe state can't do it because of 
political pressures, more and mote 
of economic activity has to be left to 
private parties, so that pricing deci- 
sions get de-politicised 

For instance, 1f the post office 
raises its parcel rates, 1t becomes a 
matte: for Parliament debate, but if a 
private courier company decidestoup 
its rates, everyone accepts that as 10u- 
tine commercial decision-making 
Railway freight rates need Parliament 
approval for some reason, while truck- 
ing rates don't If the department of 
telecommunications were to raise its 
charges, there could well be a politi- 
cal uproar, but the private telephone 
companies raise and lower charges 
all the time, and no one notices The 
legacy of the 1960s and 1970s, fiom 


which India has been trying to escape, 
1s the pervasive influence of politics 
onroutine economic decision-making 
Markets have gained much greater 
acceptance as an idea, but still very 
partially 


l. 1n doubt, look at the continuing 
Opposition to privatisation (not least 
from within the government, and 
indeed the cabinet itself) as an obvi- 
ous example of this The Congress 
opposed at the stage of tts introduc- 
tion, a bill in the winter session which 
seeks to lowei the government share- 
holding in the public sector banks 
Bank employees have gone on pro- 
test strike, not once but twice within 
the space of a month And ministers, 
bureaucrats and a great many others 
continue to be unhappy about the pros- 
pect of privatising a dozen govein- 
ment owned companies 

But consider the fact that ICICI 
Bank, which 1s not more than five 
years old, has in the space of this short 
time created greater value for inves- 
tois than the combined value of the 
three largest and much older nation- 
alised banks that are quoted on the 
stock market HDFC Bank has done 
thesame Tomorrow, one ortwo insur- 
ance companies will repeat the feat 
against LIC and GIC Yet, the latent 
hold of the Nehruvian mindset 1s 
such that these facts don't seem to 
provide justification 1n many minds 
for welcoming more private sector 
activity Or, perhaps, it is simply a 
matter of preseiving patronage, noth- 
ing more 

To return to the original point, 
all of this only underscores how little 
the economic reforms have actually 
achieved «o far, and how much more 
remains to be done And we haven't 
even looked at huge problems facing 
the economy, like the level of non- 
performing assets in the term-lending 
financial institutions and the banks, 


which continues to be much higher 
than 1s officially declared, thereby 
raising the cost of finance to all boir- 
rowers Liketrade, where the margins 
continue to be so high because of 
inefficient trading structures, which 
raisecoststorconsumers And yet, the 
retail revolution, in terms of a quality 
experience for shoppers, has only just 
begunto happen 

Then there isenergy Oil explo- 
ration has remained mostly a public 
sector monopoly, with predictable 
results India's oil production has been 
static for two decades, while oil con- 
sumption has trebled Now, with oil 
prices having trebled in the space of 
two years India's oil 1mport bill has 
tiebled too, and we are sending out 
anextia3 percent of GDP for the same 
oil that we wete importing two years 
ago The impact on prices, external 
balances and economic growth aie all 
obvious, and 1f prices don’t fall further 
in the near future, the oil crisis still has 
the potential to derail the economy — 
for the third time in three decades If 
anyone were to harp on a swadeshi 
mantra, it should be in energy 


I. the light of all this, the talk of 
achieving 9 per cent annual GDP 
growth 1s so much moonshine If the 
last decade achieved a little over 6 5 
per cent annual GDP growth (if you 
start counting the decade from 1991, 
instead of 1990), it is certainly possi- 
ble to hope for 7 percent growth in the 
coming decade And itis a fair bet that 
1f7 percent growth 1s in fact achieved, 
India will remain among the top five 
or six fastest growing economies in 
the world But when one looks at all 
the unrealised potential, at all the 
changes that can be made in ordei to 
accelerate growth further, it 1$ easy to 
understand the pessimism, frusti ation 
and even anger that prevails in what 
15 after all an economy that 1s doing 
pretty well for itself 
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ECONOMISTS often talk about insti- 
tutional constraints to growth A good 
example 1s the legal system in India 
Without reforms 1n the legal infra- 
structure, desired GDP (gross domes- 
tic product) growth rates of seven or 
eight per cent plus seem unlikely 
Stated differently, post-1991 reforms 
involve a reliance on matket mecha- 
nisms Ísthe present legal systemcon- 
ducive to market-based behaviour? 
Many laws continue to empha- 
size unnecessary state intervention 
However, this 1s not the only angle to 
law reform Even if the 1991 reforms 
had not happened, the legal system in 
India would come across as unsatis- 
factory and inefficient. Legal reform 
involves essentially two components, 
law reform and judicial reform Law 
reform means changes in laws, while 
judicial reform refers more to the pro- 


Why we need law reform 


BIBEK DEBROY 


cedural aspect, that ts, issues of reduc- 
ing delays and speeding up dispute 
resolution 

Law as anexpression needs to be 
defined Not all law 1s statutory Tra- 
ditionally, India belongs to the com- 
mon law tradition, 1e some law has 
traditionally evolved, often through 
case law, without necessarily being 
codified Thecounterpoint is civil law 
Jurisdiction where most law is codi- 
fied through statutes Sometimes, this 
distinction ts no longer very useful, 
viz for the bulk of commercial law 
the law in India has been codified In 
addition to statutory law, there ts 
administrative law Administrative 
law consists of government orders, 
regulations and rules These, though 
not part of statutory law, are sanctifted 
and allowed under some statutory law 
ortheother 


In 1998, the Government of 
India set up a Commission on Review 
of Administrative Laws Here is a 
quote from that report, submitted in 
September 1998 ! "The commission 
was seriously constrained by the tact 
that 1t did not have access to a com- 
plete set of suboidinate legislation 
m the form of rules, regulations and 
administrative instructions, issued 
under different central Acts, by indi- 
vidual ministries and departments It 
appears thatthe legislative department 
itself did not have such a complete 
compilation of rules, regulations and 
procedures issued by the ministries 
Another handicap was that the central 
ministries did not have full informa- 
tion about the rules and regulations 
issued by state governments This 
happened toagovernment-appointed 
commission on administrative law 
reform Itdid not have access toall the 
administrative laws Apparently, they 
wete last collated and put together in 
one place in 1963 


H... there is a problem with 
statutory law as well To quote from 
the Administrative Law Commis- 
sion’s report ? ‘There are now nearly 
2500 central laws in force While our 
focus in this study has been on central 
laws, itis worthwhile keeping in view 
the fact that there 1s not even a rough 
estimate available about the number 
of laws operating as state laws In one 
state alone, the number ts stated to be 
of the order of 1100 There might, thus, 
be 25000 to 30000 laws of states ' 
The problem lies ın Article 246 
of the Indian Constitution '(1) Not- 
withstanding anything in Clauses (2) 
and (3), Parliament has exclusive 
1 Report of the Commission on Review of 
Administrative Laws Department ol Admi- 
nistrative Reforms and Public Grievances 
Ministry of Personnel Public Grievances and 


Pensions, Government of India, September 
1998 


2 Ibid 


powet to make laws with respect to 
any of the matters enumerated in List 
Iin the Seventh Schedule (1n thıs Con- 
stitution referred to as the "Union 
List” (11) Notwithstanding anything 
in Clause (3), Parliament, and, subject 
to Clause (1), the Legislature of any 
state also, has power to make laws 
with respect to any of the matters 
enumerated in List I in the Seventh 
Schedule (in this Constitution referred 
to as the “Concurrent List” (111) Sub- 
Ject to Clauses (1) and (2), the Legis- 
lature of any state hasexclusive power 
to make laws for such state or any 
part thereof with respect to any of the 
matters enumetated in List H in the 
Seventh Schedule (in this Constitu- 
tion referred to as the "State List” ’ 


T. centie and the states can both 
legislate and no one has the foggiest 
notion of how many state-level stat- 
utes theie ate Apparently, in the state 
of Orissa, someone actually sat down, 
counted and discovered that there 
were 10151n force Extrapolated, one 
gets a figuie of 25.000 or 30,000 state- 
level statutes 

Theconstraintis that these statu- 
tes areneither available and rarely pub- 
lished In part, the problem concerns 
the CopyrightActof 1957 Under Sec- 
tion 2(k) of the act, ‘A work which 1s 
made or published under the direction 
or control of the government or any 
department of the government, any 
legislatuie in India, or any court, tri- 
bunal or other judicial authority in 
India’ 1s defined as ‘government work’ 

Section | 7(d) reads, ‘In the case 
of a government work, government 
shall, inthe absence of any agreement 
tothe contrary, be the first owner of the 
copyright therein ' So the monopoly 
of publishing statutes 1s vested with 
the government, although Section 
52(r) of the Copyright Act does offer 
some leeway The point is that, given 
its monopoly, the government makes 


a mess of the business of publishing 
statutes, except the majorones Hence 
the state-level statutes are neither 
published nor available 


Thee 15 a legal principle known as 
desuetude This simply means that if 
a statute 15 not enforced for a long 
enough period, courts will regard that 
the statute has no legal effect This 
holds even if the statute 1s not specifi- 
cally repealed But unlike Roman or 
Scot law, this principle ts not accepted 
in English law, a tradition that India 
also tollows There is no desuetude 
Consequently, unless a statute 1s spe- 
cifically repealed, it continues to be 
on the statute books The system 1s 
completely open-ended 

Given this background, there are 
several elements to lawieform First, 
there are old and dysfunctional statu- 
tes which need to be yunked Some- 
times, an entire statute cannot be 
junked, but dysfunctional and old 
sections can be scrapped ? Second, 
despite the large number of statutes, 
there are areas where the necessary 
law does not exist in India today * 
Third, there 1s over-legislation and 
unnecessary state intervention, both 
in statutory law and administrative 
law "These increase transaction costs 
Fourth, dispute resolution needs to be 
speededup This has several elements 
— improving the efficiency of alterna- 
tive channels ofdispute resolution and 
cutting down on the demand for adju- 
dication, curbing appeals and govern- 
ment litigation, computerization and 


3 B Debroy, Jn the Dock Absurdities of 7 


Indian Law Konaik Publishers, 2000, 1s a 
collation of such dysfunctional elements in 
central statutes 


4 Having made the point we will ignore this 
issue Examples of missing legislation are in 
areas like electronic commerce credit cards 
hire purchase and leasing and some areas of 
intellectual property 


5 Over-legislation exists simultancously with 
under-governance 
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improving the efficiency of existing 
benches, increasing the number of 
judges and benches and retor ming 
procedural law 

All these 1ssues cannot be add- 
ressed in the space ofa bief paper Foi 
our purposes, we will only illustrate 
some of these points using labour laws 
as anexample 


Los market rigidities constrain 
growth in employment, is an argu- 
mentoften advanced by economists 
Inthe absence of flexible labour mar- 
kets in the organized sector,” growth 
in output does not necessatily lead to 
an increase in employment because 
labour effectively becomes a fixed 
input. Hence, production becomes 
artificially capital intensive. In an 
attempt to protectexisting Jobs, future 
and potential jobs aie lost Thus, the 
system ts not in the broader interests 
of labour either. In addition, labour 
legislation creates relatively high 
wage islands in the organized sector 
such that India's comparative advan- 
tage in an abundant supply of labour 
cannot be tapped It 1s not surprising 
that most of India’s export basket 
originates 1n the unorganized sector 
Conversely, the unorganized secto: 
has virtually no protection 

Under Article 246 of the Indian 
Constitution, labour 1s placed in the 
concurrent list,? barring exceptions 
like labour and safety 1n mines and oil- 
fields and industrial disputes concern- 
ing Union employees that are in the 
central list This issue 1s 1mportant 
given inter-state variations in labour 
laws Consequently, labour market 


6 India Policies to Reduce Poverty and 
Accelerate Sustainable Development World 
Bank, 31 January 20001s arecent example 

7 Which accounts for less than 896 of the 
labour force 

8 Item 22 on trade unions industrial and 
labourdisputes, item 23 on social security and 
social insurance, employment and unemploy- 
ment, item 24 on welfare of labour including 
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rigidity or flexibility varies fiom state 
tostate Subject to the comment made 
about labour being on the concurrent 
list, the list of central labour laws that 
have something duectly to do with 
labour runs to 45 


D. we really need 45 and more 
statutes? Apart from the constitutional 
angle of the Seventh Schedule, are 
special statutes needed for cine work- 
ers, dock workeis, motor transpoit 
workers, sales promotion employees, 
plantation labour, working journalists 
and workers in mines? Consider also 
the time span of the legislation, fiom 
the Fatal Accidents Act of 1855 to the 
Public Liability Insurance Act of 
1991 Overa period of time, concepts 
and definitions have changed So has 
the case Jaw, contributing to furthei 
confusion The law does not agree on 
definitions of adolescent, child, con- 
tract labour, wages, employee, work- 
man, factory and industry The case 
lawonly makesit worse Thecase law 
under the Industrial Disputes Act has 
held almosteverything to be an indus- 
try? — panchayat samitis, state hospi- 
tals, real estate companies, running of 
tubewells, primary health centres, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, religious 
institutions, universities and research 
institutions 

All these concepts, definitions 
and provisions need to beunified For 
instance, all social security type pro- 
visions can be unified into a single 
statute Similarly, all wage type leg- 
islation can also be unified into a sın- 
gle statute The National Labour 
Association attempted this through a 


conditions of work provident funds, employ- 
er's liability, workmen's compensation inva- 
Indity and old age pensions and maternity 
benefits 


9 Especially after the Bangalore Water Sup- 
ply and Sewerage Board vs A Rajappa case 
in 1978 and an amendment to the Industrial 
Disputes Actin 1982 


Unitorm Indian Labour Code '° But 
this has not been implemented 


F.. unification and harmoniza- 
tion, we now move on to reductions in 
state intet vention 1n areas other than 
industrial relations We will come to 
industrial relations later The Factories 
Act isa goodexample of unnecessaty 
government stipulations Do we need 
the government to lay down stipula- 
tions like the following?! 

Section 20 ‘{1) In every factory 
there shall be provided a sufficient 
number of spittoons in convenient 
places and they shall be maintained 
in à clean and hygienic condition 
(1) The state government may make 
rules prescribing the type and the 
numbei of spittoons to be provided 
and then location in any factory and 
provide forsuch further matters ielat- 
ing to their maintenance in aclean and 
hygienic condition (111) No person 
shall spit within the premises of a 
factory except in the spittoons pro- 
vided for the purpose and a notice con- 
taining this provision and the penalty 
for its violation shall be prominently 
displayed at suitable places in the 
premises ' 

Section 43 ‘The state govein- 
ment may, in respect of any factory o1 
class or desctiption of factories, make 
1ules requiring the provision therein of 
suitable places foi keeping clothing 
not worn during working hours and 
forthe drying of wet clothing ' 

These are examples from only 
one act Itisnoone’scase that welfare 
provisions should not exist But are 
welfare provisions enacted in 1948 
still relevant? Assuming that they are, 
1s the present government-mandated 
system with aregime of inspectors the 


best way to achieve the objective? 


10 Uniform Indian Labour Code — A Draft, 
National Labour Association and FES, 1994 
11 This is only a small list There are many 
more along similar lines 


Each labour legislation has a separate 
inspector and visits of inspectors aie 
not synchronized across all Jabour 
enactments Bariing the Payment of 
Wages Act, where a maximum per iod 
of thiee yeats 1s stipulated, no other 
labour statute prescribes a maximum 
period for which records and registers 
must be maintained Compliance is 
thus impossible and visits of inspec- 
torsresult in bribery andient-seeking 
This system is not distributionally 
neutral as it tends to hurt the small- 
scale sector much more than it hurts 
large-scale indust y Thatapart, returns 
under various labour laws are not 
standardized and inspectors insist 
on maintenance of manual records 
and registeis 

* There can be a common format for 
computerization of required records 

* There should be a single inspector 
toragivenarea 

' Some inspections for site and build- 
ing and site plans or testing equipment 
can be farmed out to recognized pri- 
vate agencies 

t With the opening up of insurance, 
some social security provisions can 
be farmed out Forexample, the Emp- 
loyees’ State Insurance Act hasn’t 
worked at all well 


L. us now turn to industrial rela- 
tions The three statutes that impinge 
on industrial relations are the Contract 
Labour (Regulation and Abolition) 
Act, the Trade Unions Act and the 
Industrial Disputes Act 

The Contract Labour (Regula- 
tion and Abolitron) Act was never 
meantto prohibit contract labour Sec- 
tion 10 provided the government the 
discretion of prohibiting contract 
labour ın selected areas In fact, regu- 
lation comes before abolition in the 
title of the act Contract labour allows 
flexibility and permits outsourcing 
However, a few court judgements 
have affected this flexibility In 1960 


and again in 1972, the Supreme Court 
ruled that ıt work performed by con- 
tract labour was essential to the main 
activity of the industry, contract labour 
should be abolished '* Work should 
be done by regulai workmen and con- 
tract labour should be absorbed by the 
principal employe 


l. 1976, the cential government 
issued a notification that in establish- 
ments run by it, contract labour should 
not be used foi sweeping, cleaning, 
dusting and watching of buildings 
Butthe 1970 act was still not clear on 
whether contract labour should be 
absorbed after the abolition ^ How- 
ever, in a recent judgement, the Sup- 
reme Court has ruled that contract 
labour must be absorbed '4 

Such judgements reduce labour 
maiketflexibility There is an argument 
doing the rounds that the Contract 
Labour (Regulation and Abolition) 
Act should be scrapped This sounds 
like an attractive proposition, but 1s 
probably facile If the 1970 statute 1s 
scrapped, decisions on abolition of 
contract labour will revert from the 
government to industrial tribunals 
To take the Factories Act as an exam- 
ple, industrial tribunals are likely to 
conclude that since canteens are man- 
dated under Section 46 of the Facto- 
ries Act, no contract labour can be 
employed in canteens It seems a bet- 
terideatoretain the 1970 actand tigh- 
ten up Section 10 so that ambiguity 
about continuance of contract labour 


12 Standard Vacuum Refining Company of 
India Limited vs Its Workmen (1960 III SCR 
466) and Vegoils Private Limited vs The 
Workmen (1972 1 SCR 673) 


13 The Supreme Court s judgements in 
Denanath vs National Fertilizers Limited 
(1992 | SCC 695) and Gujarat Electricity 
Board vs Hind Mazdoor Sabha (1995 5 SCC 
27) The decision was ettectively left to the 
Industrial Tribunal 


14 Air India vs United Labour Union (1996 
9SCC70) 


and absorption following abolition 1s 
removed 

Next, one should mention the 
Trade Untons Act As a minor point, 
child labour 1s not prohibited in India, 
itis only prohibited in hazardous pio- 
cesses Yet, under Section 21 of the 
Trade Unions Act, those undei 15 are 
not allowed to be members of trade 
unions and Section 21-A prevents 
those under 18 trom becoming office 
bearers But moie important are pro- 
visions of the act that lead to multi- 
plicity Under Section 4 of the Trade 
Unions Act, any seven people can 
form and register a trade union and 
these seven people need not even be 
workers There ts no cap on office 
bearers being from outside either. Nor 
1s there any test fo1 representativeness 
of atiade union, thiough secret ballots 
o1 othei wise 


T. multiplicity problem impinges 
on collective bargaining because an 
agreement with one union 1s not nec- 
essarily binding on others This ts 
partly due to Section 18(1) of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, which states, ‘Aset- 
tlement arrived at by agreement 
between the employer and workman 
otherwise than in the course ofconcili- 
ation proceeding shall be binding on 
the parties to the agreement ' It is not 
mandatory on others Maharashtra 
and Gujarat are the only states with 
laws requiring recognition of trade 
unions by employers for purposes of 
collective bargaining Following rec- 
ommendations of the Second Labour 
Commission, the Union cabinet has 
now approved amendments to the 
Trade Unions Act The number of pei- 
sons required for registration of a trade 
union will change from 7 to 10% of the 
labour force Not mote than one-third 
of office bearers (subject to a maxi- 
mum of five) can be outsiders And the 
holding of annual elections and audit- 
ing of accounts will be mandatory If 
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these changes are accepted by Parlia- 
ment, many of the problems con- 
nected with the Trade Unions Act will 
disappear 


N ext one moves on to the Industrial 
Disputes Act, the following ts a list of 
sections where there are problems 

Section9-A This prevents tech- 
nological upgradation since, ‘No 
employer, who proposes to effect any 
change in the conditions of service 
applicableto any workman in respect 
of any matter specified in the Fourth 
Schedule, shall effect such change 
(a) without giving notice to the work- 
man likely to be affected by such 
change a notice in the prescribed man- 
net of the nature of the change proposed 
to be effected, or (b) within twenty- 
one days of giving such notice ’ 

Section 11 Notall disputes need 
to go through a process of adjudica- 
tion But Section 11 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act does not make it manda- 
tory forconciliation officers to try for 
conciliation This 1s despite Section 
12(2), which merely states that the 
conciliation officer *may do all such 
things as he thinks fit for the purpose 
of inducing the parties to come toa fair 
and amicable settlement of the dis- 
pute ' NordoSections 1Oand 11 pres- 
cribea maximum time limitforraising 
old disputes 

Section 11-A This section needs 
tobe quoted “Where an industrial dis- 
pute relating to the discharge or dis- 
mussal of a workman has been referred 
to a labour court, tribunal or national 
tribunal for adjudication and, in the 
course of the adjudication proceed- 
ings, the labour court, tribunal or na- 
tional tribunal, as the case may be, 1s 
satisfied that the order of discharge 
or dismissal was not satisfied, 1t may, 
by its award, set aside the order of dis- 
charge or dismissal and direct rein- 
statement of the workman on such 
terms and conditions, if any, as it may 
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think fit, or give such otherrelieftothe 
workman including the award of any 
lesser punishment in lieu of discharge 
or dismissal as the circumstances of 
the case may require ' Should such 
blanket powers be granted to labour 
courts or tribunals? Directing appro- 
priate retrenchment compensation 1s 
one thing, but is directing reinstate- 
ment necessary? Is such discretion to 
labou: courts and tribunals necessary? 
A 1eveision to the pre-1971 statute, 
before Section 11-À was inserted, 1s 
probably bettei 

Section 17-B. If the employer 
appeals to a High Court or Supreme 
Court against the award of a labour 
coutt ortribunal, under Section 17-B, 
full wages have to be paid to the work- 
man pending such proceedings, even 
if the appeal 1s admitted 

Sections 22/23 Section 22 pro- 
hibits strikes and lockouts without 
notice Butthis section only applies to 
public utility services Section 23 
prohibits strikes and lockouts for all 
industrial establishments, but only 
during the pendency of conciliation or 
arbitration proceedings These sec- 
tions can be amended to require prior 
notice in the case of strikes and lock- 
outs for all industrial establishments 
There can even be a requirement that 
a certain threshold percentage of 
workers must be in favour of the strike 
or lockout 


Ce: 25-K, 25-L, 
25-M, 25-N and 25-0 These provi- 
sions apply to industrial establish- 
ments that employ more than 100 
workers and require prior permission 
of the appropriate government before 
layoffs, retrenchment and closure 
Most problems connected with the 
Industrial Disputes Act arise from 
Chapter V-B, since the government 
becomes a third party to the dispute 
even if the employee ts satisfied with 
theseverance package These sections 


need to be considered in conjunction 
with Section 2-A, which makes any 
dispute between an employer and an 
individual workman an industrial dis- 
pute *notwithstanding that no other 
workman nor any union of workmen 
15 a party to the dispute ' Note also the 
judgement of the Supreme Count in 
the Sundara Money case '* Even if 
there is surplus labourforce, that is no 
giound foi retienchment Areversion 
to the pre-1976 statute, when Chapter 
V-B did not exist, 1s again desirable 


C now thecase law 
i The dischaige of an employee 
appointed on probation, during o1 at 
the end of the probationary period, is 
retrenchment 
+ Ifthere 1s a purely temporary appoint- 
ment for nine days, terminated auto- 
matically at the end of nine days, that 
is retrenchment 
* A workman whose services are ter- 
minated because he failed to pass a 
test required for confirmation 1s 
1etrenched 
* The termination of a workman’s 
service on account of unauthorized 
absence is retrenchment 

Perhaps a quote froma Supreme 
Court judgement is relevant !é ‘Gra- 
dually, the net was cast too wide and 
the freedom of theemployer tightened 
to such an extent by introduction of the 
impugned provisions that it has come 
to a breaking point from the point of 
viewoftheemployers Itisnotquite 
correct to say that because compensa- 
tion 1s nota substitute for the remedy 
of prevention of unemployment, the 
latter remedy must be the only one If 
it were so, then 1n no case closure can 
beorshouldbeallowed But,solong 
as the private ownership of an indus- 
try ıs recognised and governed on an 


15 State Bank of India vs Sundara Money 
AIR 1976 SC 1111 

16 Excel Wear vs Union of India AIR 1979 
$C25 A 


overwhelmingly large proportion of 
oul economic structure, 1s it possible 
to say that principles of socialism and 
socia] justice can be pushed to such an 
extreme soasto ignore completely, or 
to a very large extent, the interest of 
another section of the public, viz the 
private owners of the undertakings?' 


N... a few comments about the 
adjudication process are in order, 
although this gets into general prob- 
lems of dispute resolution Under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, termination 
disputes are expected to be decided 
within three months This rarely hap- 
pens such that termination disputes 
have often remained pending for more 
than eight years Beyond these eight 
years, there can be writ petitions 
before High Courts and special leave 
petitions as well Soatermination dis- 
putecan take more than 30 years 
There are several not mutually 
exclusive ways to solve this problem 
First, there can be a greater emphasis 
on conciliation and mediation Sec- 
ond, the working efficiency of labour 
courts and tribunals can be improved 
If an average number of 65 cases per 
day are posted, why should on aver- 
age only one case perday be heard and 
the remaining 64 adjourned?!” Bench- 
marks for daily performance can be 
set Third, there 1s need to stick to the 
maximum of three adjournments per- 
mitted and not deviate from this prin- 
ciple Fourth, there may be a need to 
create a labour judiciary delinked 
from the civil judiciary, as labour 
cases often require special expertise 
Fifth, there should be no delay in 
filling vacancies Sixth, the principle 


17 These are actual sample survey figures 
from Karnataka, obtained through a study 
done by the National Law School of India Uni- 
versity, Bangalore and quoted in V Nagraj, 
Labour Laws” in N R Madhava Menon and 
Bibek Debroy (ed ), Legal Dimensions of Eco- 
nomic Reforms, Allied Publishers, 1995 


that advocates cannot appear before 
labour courts and tribunals without 
permission of the opposite party, 
needs to be enforced That is, there 1s 
need to revise Section 38(2)(f) of the 
Industrial Disputes Act !? 

Seventh, the requirement that 
awards must be published can be 
scrapped This only contributes to 
additional delays Faghth, an autono- 
mous Industiial Relations Commis- 
sioncanbe setup in each state This is 
needed because the awards of labour 
courts and tribunals are meant to be 
final, but writ petitions are routinely 
admitted before High Courts undei 
Articles 226 and 227 of the Constitu- 
tion Once there is an Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission, appeals before 
High Courts can be scrapped, retain- 
ing appeals to the Supreme Court 
under Article 136 ofthe Constitution 


I. some of these changes are imple- 
mented, labour markets will become 
more flexible, the segmentation bet- 
ween organized and unorganized 
labour markets will break down and 
India will be able to tap the compara- 
tive advantage of an abundant sup- 
ply of skilled and unskilled labour 
Reportedly, other than what has been 
said about the Trade Unions Act, the 
government is planning an Industrial 
Relations Act to replace the Industi1al 
Disputes Act and the Contract Labou 
(Regulation and Abolition) Act How- 
ever, the contours of the proposed 
Industrial Relations Act are yet 
unclear but for the indication that 
Chapter V-B of the Industrial Disputes 
Actis likely to be retained 

Labour markets are but one 
example The entire canvas of legal 
1eform 1s a much broade: one and will 
demand a long haul Unfortunately, 
not much has happened since 1991 


18 This governs conditions under which par- 
ties can be represented by legal practitioners 
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IT is surprising that in the midst of our 
current debates over constitutional 
reform little attention is being paid to 
thereform ofthe internal structures of 
our political parties. While the Law 
and Election Commissions have often 
argued for the better functioning of 
political parties, politicians and the 
public at large act as if reforming poli- 
tical parties is inconsequential Many 
of the anxieties that lie behind the calls 
for constitutional reform can be more 
effectively addiessed by reforming 
the structure of our political parties 

The fragmentation of the party 
system and the prospect of perpetual 
coalition governments, the weaken- 
ing of democratic accountability des- 
pite high turnover of incumbents, the 
fact that political parties are unable to 
transcend their narrow social bases 
and become parties of principle, the 
diminishing quality of public delibe- 
ration in our politics — all have their 
roots, less 1n the failure of the Cons- 
titution than ın the party structures 
that have grown under it These out- 
comes aie, to a considerable degree, 
produced by poor institutionalization 
ofintraparty democracy 

The lack of attention given tothe 
inner functioning of political parties 
1s surprising Most complex demo- 
cracies are unthinkable without par- 


Reform political parties first 


PRATAP BHANU MEHTA 


ties Democracy performs its most 
salient functions through parties The 
selection of candidates, the mobiliza- 
tion of the electorate, the formulation 
of agendas, the passing of legislation — 
1s all conducted through parties Par- 
ties are, in short, the mechanisms 
through which power ts exercised in 
ademocracy While, thanks to Robert 
Michels’ classic analysis in Political 
Parties, few are naive enough to be- 
lieve that the oligarchic tendencies 
of political parties can be entirely 
overcome, it 1s abundantly clear that 
the ways ın which parties structure 
opportunities has decisive outcomes 
for democracy 

Atul Kohl: has, for instance, 
argued for the importance of political 
parties for understanding both gov- 
ernance and land reform India's so 
called crisis of governability was, on 
this account, a consequence of the 
decline ofthe Congress party And suc- 
cessful land reform requires, as one 
of its conditions, a leftist cadie based 
party committed to implementing 
redistribution But despite insisting 
on the centrality of political parties, 
Kohli’s account paid relatively less 
attention to the ways in which the 
internal institutionalization of proce- 
dures within a party has an impact on 
both structuring access to power and 


the formation of party systems I will 
argue briefly that the lack of clear 
democratic procedures within parties 
adversely affects the functioning of 
Indian democracy in numerous ways 
Why does the lack of intraparty 
democracy produce adverse out- 
comes for Indian democracy? The 
poorinstitutionalization of intraparty 
democratic procedures means that 
the internal functioning of parties ts 
not transparent The criteria for the 
basic decisions any party has to take, 
ranging ftom candidate selection to 
party platform, remain either unclear 
or are left to the discretion of one ora 
handful of leaders The more the dis- 
cretionary power vested with leaders, 
the more a political party will depend 
solely on its leaders forrenewal 


T.. 1s so for many reasons First, 
one of the most important functions 
of democracy in any setting 1s episte- 
mic toallow the free and uninhibited 
flow ofrelevantinformation The less 
internally democratic a party, the less 
likely it 1s that the relevant informa- 
tion will flow up party conduits The 
Congress leadership’s spectacular 
failure to be attentive to local condi- 
tions during the '70s and '80s 1s a 
recent instance of this phenomenon 
Second, if the criteria for advance- 
ment within the party are unclear and 
whimsical, newly mobilized social 
groups or leaders are less likely to 
work within existing party structures 
and will be more tempted to set up 
theirown Ifthereare noformal mecha- 
nisms to challenge entrenched party 
hierarchies and regulate conflict 
within parties, they are more likely to 
fragment 

Kanchan Chandra, for instance, 
has argued that the relative lack of 
intraparty democracy within the Con- 
gress in U P compared to Karnataka 
during the '70s prevented ıt from 
incorporating newly mobilized back- 


ward caste groups Because the crite- 
ria for entry and advancement were 
notclear, these groups were driven to 
formtheirown parties ratherthan take 
overexisting ones Of course, parties 
can often incorporate new groups 
without formally open mechanisms, 
butsuch incorporation usually depends 
upon farsighted leadership rather 
than reliable procedures The lack of 
such procedures may have contri- 
butedtothe fragmentation ofthe party 
system 


Seius evidence from Eu- 
rope and Latin America also suggests 
that where intraparty democracy 1s 
better institutionalized, there 1s less 
likely to be fragmentation of the party 
system Our fragmented party system 
may therefore be as much an artifact 
of the institutional incoherence of our 
parties as anything else It 1s not an 
accident that the evolution of stable 
party systems and the proper institu- 
tionalization of intraparty democracy 
often go together Comparative re- 
search on Latin America, forexample, 
suggests that reform of the internal 
functioning of parties was crucial 
for democratic consolidation in many 
respects 

It 1s a notorious fact that Indian 
democracy 1s becoming less delibera- 
tive in more ways than one can list 
Not only are institutions like Parha- 
ment rapidly deteriorating in their 
deliberative capacities and oversight 
functions, elections rarely provide 
an occasion for a protracted wrest- 
ling with complex issues The pheno- 
menon that many observers have des- 
cribed as the ‘ethnification’ of the 
party system, whereby voters are most 
likely to vote according to their caste 
or some other ethnic affiliation and 
political parties find it very difficultto 
transcend their respective social 
bases, may be in part a product of the 
factthat elections are rarely a contest 


of ideas (even if the range of ideas 1s 
narrow) 

If the ethnification of the party 
system 1s to be overcome, parties will 
have to ensure that elections are con- 
tests over ideas that voters can criti- 
cally assess There 1s a good deal of 
deserved self-congratulation about 
the fact that ın recent decades Indian 
democracy has produced an unpre- 
cedented mobilization of Backward 
Castes and Daltts But this self con- 
gratulation has occluded the fact that 
there 1s relatively little serious, open 
and protracted discussion of policy 
issues Our political parties resist 
such discussion, most party leaders are 
unembarrassingly unaware of their 
own manifestoes, most members of 
Parliament seem not to have the fog- 
giest 1dea about the bills they voted 
fororagainst, and legislative agendas, 
with the exceptton of a few high pro- 
file and often merely symbolic issues, 
are seldom the object of contention in 
electoral politics 

I cannot see any other way of 
remedying the lack of public delibera- 
tion on these issues other than through 
changing the culture of political par- 
ties in India 


l. most democracıes, parties per- 
form crucial educative functions 
Political leaders used to accepting 
the discipline and sanctity of demo- 
cratic procedures within their own 
parties are also less likely to circum- 
vent democracy when in government 
Moreover, protracted intraparty pri- 
maries have a profound impact on 
party members If the party platform 
1s put up for serious contestation 
within the party, it 15 more likely that 
party members will know why their 
party takes the positions it does It is 
also more likely that the battle within 
parties will become something more 
of a battle of ideas rather than a race 
for patronage 
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The simple reason for the poor 
quality of public deliberation in 
forums like Parliamentis this the rise 
of leaders within political parties 1s 
not, 1n a single instance, dependent 
upon persuading party members of 
the cogency of your ideas This 1s 
partly a result of the fact that within 
parties there 1s no such thing as an 
open and fair contest at almost any 
level of the party hierarchy Election 
campaigns are both too brief and enor- 
mous in scope to act as proper forums 
for protracted deliberation 


I. most democracıes the ground- 
work of political education 1s done 
within political parties and the more 
open and democratic their structure 
the more likely it ıs that politicians will 
be better educated on the issues More 
effective forms of accountability and 
deliberation require a pluralization of 
the sites at which politicians are held 
accountable and parties are essential to 
this process The current state of our 
parties 1s schooling our politicians in 
arbitrariness, haphazardness, uncer- 
tainty and lack of deliberative purpose 
Poorly institutionalized intra- 
party democracy produces more fac- 
tons In circumstances where the 
legitimacy of contending groups 
within a party 1s not dependent upon 
aclearly verifiable and open mandate 
from within the party, the survival of 
political leaders depends more on 
political intrigue than on persuading 
their followers And those who lose 
out in this process can nurse the illu- 
sion that they were victims of intrigue 
rather than of their own failures 
Hence those who lose the con- 
test for party leadership are never 
delegitimized Only inasystem where 
the road to the top is less dependent 
upon creating a mass support within 
the party can so many politicians 
openly harbour the ambition of the 
highest office Of course, much fac- 
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tionalism is simply a product of ambi- 
tion But ambition is given freer rein 
in circumstances where there are no 
settled proceduresto determine whose 
authority counts 


A. our political parties are 1n 
internal disarray The Congress has no 
institutional mechanisms for incorpo- 
rating new groups or generating a set 
of leadeis with some popular base 
The ideological differences within 
the BJP between L K Advani and 
Bangaru Laxman are signs that a war 
of succession 1s beginning in earnest 
The Janata Dal and the Third Front has 
always been hampered by the fact that 
there are noclear criteriato determine 
who will inherit the mantle of leader- 
ship The only way m which this Front 
can coalesce into an enduring coali- 
tion ts if it can settle upon procedural 
norms that will facilitate decisions 
rather than rely upon the whims and 
ambitions of a handful of leaders In 
the absence of clear democratic pro- 
cedures within the parties to resolve 
these questions, these parties will con- 
tinueto be plagued by thefactionalism 
that has been so detrimental to both 
their own interests and the stabiliza- 
tion ofthe party system 

The simple fact is that the lack 
of intraparty democracy impedes 
proper representation rather than 
enhancesit By theirnon-transparency, 
parties have restricted voter choices 
ratherthan increase them The reasons 
for the lack of proper intraparty demo- 
cracy are not hard to understand Par- 
ties are endogenous institutions that 
adopt certain norms and procedures 
The question is under what conditions 
do parties choose to create democratic 
rules and procedures in the first place? 
What incentives do they have to insti- 
tutionalize democracy within their 
parties? 

Here the answers turn out not to 
be very encouraging Leaders like as 


much control over their parties as pos- 
sible They like to set agendas, select 
candidates that are beholden to them, 
and maintain themselves in power 
Most leaders have an incentive not to 
institutionalize settled procedures for 
challenging their power And those 
who are left out of power circuits 
within parties find it difficult to act 
collectively to reform procedures 

This is so for a number of rea- 
sons They canbe individually bought 
off by those in power, they fear the 
added uncertainty to their prospects 
for advancement that contesting 
elections might create, and few have 
enough commitment to procedural 
proprieties to fight for them The 
short-term interests of party leaders 
are thus often at odds with the long- 
term interests of the party 


C ous evidence suggests 
that even parties of long-standing 
authority reform themselves very 
rarely It took decades to reform the 
British Labour party's internal proce- 
dures The Democratic Party in the 
US stumbled into reforms only inthe 
late '60s Since the democratization 
of parties is tied to power struggles 
within the parties, it is not surprising 
that there have been very few attempts 
at democratization But this does not 
mean failure 1s inevitable The rank 
and file of the party wil] have to insist 
that it 1s 1n the long-term interests of 
the party to properly institutionalize 
procedures Or, alternatively, the inter- 
nal configurations of power within 
parties need to be propitious 

For instance, one can 1magine 
conditions of stalemate within a politi- 
cal party where two contending fac- 
tions are almost equally arrayed 1n 
terms of their power, where both lose 
substantially if one of the factions 
leaves the party, and where the only 
mechanism for reconciling the fac- 
tions 1s the institutionalization of fair 


procedures Under what conditions 
the contingent set of circumstances 
that might give parties reasons to 
reform might atise1s therefore hard to 
predict It 1s not surprising that there 
have been few moves towards seri- 
ously institutionalizing reforms of 
political parties 

Doestheremoteness ofthe pros- 
pect that political parties will undet- 
take to reform themselves mean that 
intraparty democracy should be legis- 
lated into existence? Certainly, com- 
parative evidence again suggests that 
state regulation is often necessary fot 
party reform In Germany parties have 
been required to meet certain condi- 
tions in nominating thei candidates 
Candidates have to be chosen by a 
direct secret vote of members of the 
party atboth constituency and federal 
levels If the party's management 
committee objects to a list so chosen, 
a second vote 1s held and the results 
are final 


I, the American case, first laws were 
enacted that required the use of secret 
ballots in mtraparty elections Laws 
Jaying down the qualifications for 
party membership followed these, in 
turn followed by statutes specifying 
the administrative structure of parties, 
till finally the direct primary was in- 
stituted Itis true that in the American 
system, in some states, minor parties 
are not required to comply in the same 
way as the major parties with the 
legal structures imposed upon them 
If there 1s legal mandating of 
intraparty elections 1n India, we will 
have to carefully examine the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different 
nominating procedures Theie is a 
whole range of procedures available 
that would repay careful study which 
cannot be undertaken within the con- 
fines of this paper It may be the case 
that parties can be given wide latitude 
In setting up their own voting proce- 


dures, so long asthey are recognizably 
democratic My own view is that one 
must becautious in involving the state 
in India foracouple of reasons 


F... Idonotthink that despite the 
desirability of intraparty democracy, 
only political parties that institution- 
alize intraparty democracy should be 
allowed tocontestelections Freedom 
ofassociation, within limits, on terms 
that one chooses is an equally impor- 
tant value Thete seems to be no nor- 
mative argument why parties that do 
not function internally democratically 
should be banned from the political 
process We are free not to vote for 
them, but we cannot silence their 
voices I also suspect that it 1s more 
important that the large parties have 
such procedures because they struc- 
ture access to power in more signifi- 
cant ways than smaller parties 
Smaller parties could be given mote 
discretion 

Second and most importantly, 
there are grave dangers In giving 
independent commissions more pow- 
ers to disqualify political parties 
Such commissions ought to insist on 
andoversee the fact that parties do not 
violate legal norms But giving them 
carte blanche powers to decide when 
a particular party has held internal 
elections 1s both normatively and 
prudentially unsound Normatively 
speaking, parties ought to be self- 
organizing and their structure ought 
not to be mandated by the state 
Prudentially speaking, can we trust 
independent commissions to fair arbi- 
trators ofthe process? 

Theiecentrecord of the Election 
Commission has been exemplary, but 
that may be arartifact of contingent 
circumstances like the quality of elec- 
tion commissioners we have had The 
degree to whicha patty has organized 
fair internal elections cannot be eas- 
uy made clear and giving state bodies 


wide latitude in interpreting this 
requirement would be to invite disas- 
ter Imagine the prospect of a major 
political party being disqualified on 
the eve of elections because of some 
technicality pertaining to the way in 
which it conducted its internal elec- 
tions Giving election commissioners 
powers to disenfranchise parties, no 
matter how worthy the cause, itself 
runs serious risks These risks may 
not be ultimately dectsive, but they 
should be taken seriously These 
issues require more consideration 
thancan be given here 


Rerormins parties will be a slow 
and laborious process I have not 
touched on many issues that are 
important to institutionalizing healthy 
political parties the sources of politi- 
cal finance, the criteria for member- 
ship and so forth Any attempts to 
institutionalize intraparty democracy 
will haveto take them into considera- 
tion Nor ıs the reform of parties a 
panacea for all ills But one thing 1s 
clear The reform of political parties 
will have to be the focus of our politi- 
calenergies 

The health of democracy re- 
quires that we attend to the health of 
our parties and the party system 
Intraparty democracy will prevent 
fragmentation of parties, make poli- 
ticians more accountable and enhance 
the quality ofdeliberation The degree 
to which political parties are willing 
to countenance grand constitutional 
experiments without setting their 
own houses in order ought to be an | 
objectof suspicion 

Our anxieties about the func- 
tioning of democracy 1n India are 
more likely to be alleviated by proper 
attention to intraparty democracy 
than by tinkering with a constitu- 
tion that exemplifies the democratic 
aspirations mote than our party lead- 
ers do 
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IN the last week of November 2000 
that wonderful heretic, Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh, former prime minister, 
issued a public statement After mak- 
ing the obligatory references to the 
need fora Third Front, this marvellous 
practitioner of ‘politics of chaos’ 
excused himself from involvement 
with any such enterprise He then 
added ‘I believe while political par- 
ties are important ın their own area, 
there 1s a greater need of issue based 
people's action. Experience, world 
over, has shown that whatever the 
political party in power, a dichotomy 
between the government and the peo- 
pledoes develop over a period of time 
There 1s a perpetual need to bridge 
this gap to make democracy a living 
experience to the people Democracy 
should be a daily experience rather 
than merely a five-year "mela" This1s 
possible only when people live demo- 
cracy by their organized action It 1s 


Politics of reordering chaos 


HARISH KHARE 


the best way to keep political parties 
on track Peoples action on an ongo- 
ing basis is very much needed beyond 
elections and beyond governments 
Whatever governments we may make, 
democracy will not work unless peo- 
ple make it work themselves ° 
Predictably, VP Singh was 
mostly ignored by tne ‘mainstream’ 
media Of those who took note of 
him, chose to focus on his views on 
the workability ofa Third Front Most 
missed his diagnosis of the growing 
dysfunctionality oftraditional politics 
as the mediating agency between an 
increasingly restive citizenry and an 
incrementally shrinking Indian state, 
otherwise omnipotent and omnipres- 
ent all these decades Unconcerned 
and undeterred, Singh proceeded to 
Chennai where he led a symbolic 
farmers’ protest at the Madras Port, 
trying to block the unloading of highly 
subsidized agricultural products from 


other countries, an import obligation 
mandated by the new WTO-based 
international economic regime 


T. contradictions — and pains — are 
just beginning to be felt This protest 
was merely a tip of the iceberg of the 
countrywide unrest among various 
farming communities — 1n Punjab, 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Uttar Pra- 
desh And the farmers are not the only 
ones feeling the 1mpact of the new glo- 
balized order The politically correct 
expression 1s ‘globalization anxiety’ 

In the first week of December 
came the soul-lifting news of Priyanka 
Chopra being crowned the world’s 
most beautiful woman at the annual 
Miss World beauty carnival in Lon- 
don This cheerful news was, predict- 
ably enough, front-paged, back-paged, 
in-paged, supplemented and other- 
wise celebrated as the final evidence 
of India’s superpower status in infor- 
mation technology and female beauty 
What a moment of national satisfac- 
tion 1t was made out to be! Chopra’s 
triumph was a beautiful distraction 
from farmers’ suicides, killings in 
Kashmir, ethnic violence 1n Assam, 
excesses of an 1vory-poacher in Kar- 
nataka/Tamilnadu, and the ravages 
of floods and drought in this or that 
part of the country 

The almost wilful downplaying 
of the farming community’s plight all 
these months, and the determined 
serenading of beauty queens, points to 
anew creeping disequilibrium among 
forces, perceptions and reflexes 1n the 
Indian polity The crux of the problem 
can be simply stated The old and 
dated political technologies and rhe- 
toric of egalitarian social dreams 
continue to be deployed by antago- 
nists and adversaries pursuing tradi- 
tional agendas, while new economic 
transactions and newer information 
exchange opportunities have over- 
whelmed and, increasingly by passed 


the existing institutions and institu- 
tional managers ofthe Indian state 

In sharp contrast to the sense of 
stability and adequacy that was attri- 
buted to the post-economic reforms 
era of the 1990s, there 1s an all round 
awareness of new uncorked anxie- 
ties and pressures on our collective 
arrangements It seems ıt was only a 
few years ago that judgments were 
being made about the ‘ruralization of 
the power structure’ in which the invin- 
cibility of the farming community’s 
clout was considered irreversible ! 


A... Judgments were made about 
the space carved out for themselves 
by the newer, assertive under-classes 
at the high table ? Suddenly it seems 
that the liberalization/globalization 
processes have brought in their wake 
rewards and penalties which facilitate 
setting up a different — higher — table, 
with or without the state's coopera- 
tion Asmall section is even confident 
oftaking on the global challenges ? 
The problem, then, becomes 
one of how to reinforce the institu- 
tionalefficacy, efficiency and decency 
ofthe Indian state so as to meet, com- 
petently and adequately, the external 


| Ashutosh Varshney, Democracy, Develop- 
ment and the Countryside Urban-Rural 
Struggles in India Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1995 


2 Zoya Hasan, ‘The Political Career of the 
State 1n Independent India', in Zoya Hasan 
(ed ), Politics and the State in India New 
Delhi Sage, 2000 


3 At the annual congregation of corporate 
India, under the World Economic Forum, 
Anil Ambani, scion of our most successfu! 
industrial house, expressed the up-beat mood 

‘In a globalised and borderless environment 
today, talent 1s footloose and seeks out the best 
opportunities and quality of life. worldwide 

All corporations—Indian or internatronal—are 
faced with the challenge of attracting the best 
talent from the global pool Cross-border 
mobility will be the norm — India, and Indian 
corporations, need to position themselves as 
attractive destinations, for domestic and inter- 
national talent, 1f they have to compete in the 
global markets ' 


demands intrinsic to the era of globa- 
lization, and internal turmoil inherent 
in the never-ending struggle over 
reallocation and misallocation of 
resources among contending classes 
and groups * New and potential hege- 
monies are questioning and chal- 
lenging the entrenched economic, 
intellectual and cultural orthodoxies 

In other words, the central task 
the Indian polity finds itself having 
to undertake 1s one of meditating the 
mix of old and new disputes without 
the state having either the earlier 
resources, the mandate or an unadul- 
terated legitimacy The matrix of 
chaos and order 1s being reworked, 
the challenge before the governing 
class 1s to calibrate change so as to 
ensure that order does not degenerate 
into chaos 


hw oftasks demand our col- 
lective attention First, it appears that 
the basic concept of ‘public purpose’ 
needs to be redefined and renegoti- 
ated Atthecoreofthe Nehruviancon- 
sensus was the dream of an egalitarian 
order (eradication of poverty, social 
equality, elimination of caste barriers, 
empowerment of women, minorities, 
and the dalits) This promise of an 
egalitarian order became the raison 
d'etre of the legitimacy of the Indian 
state, which ın turn demanded -and got 
—obedience, allegiance and taxes from 
oneandall The fact that the Nehruvian 
consensus has been pronounced to 
have dissipated itself only means 
that the elites — political, bureaucratic, 
economic, business, media — no lon- 
ger subscribe to the desirability of 
the idea of an egalitarian order 

While no ‘mainstream’ voice 
has been raised against the old public 
4 There is now a vicious circle between low 
performing state governments and their abi- 
lity to attract investements See, Montek 
S Ahluwalia, ‘Economic Performance ot 


States in Post- Reforms Period’, Economic and 
Political Weekly 35(19), 6 May 2000 
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purpose, enough arguments have been 
advanced to suggest the irrelevance of 
that concept The BJP ts perhaps the 
first organized voice demanding a 
redefinition of national public pur- 
pose In its Chenna: Declaration (29 
December 1999), the BJP talked of a 
new public purpose ‘21st Century, 
India's Century’ Itargued ‘The only 
mantra that will transform this vision 
into reality 1s the Mantra of Develop- 
ment- faster development, equitable 
development and development of 
every aspect of hfe This demands a 
change of mindset in the party, in the 
government and among the people ° 
This insistence on the need for a 
change of mindset 1s essentially a 
plea for abandoning old concerns and 
commitments 


R.... to the overall question of 
national public purpose 1s the matter 
of political competition and party actı- 
vity inanage of shrinking state power 
and patronage If in the immediate 
post-Independence decades of Con- 
gress dominance, the political class 
was motivated enough to wantto expe- 
rience the joy and ecstasy of building 
anew India, in the later yearsit had the 
satisfaction of self-promotion and 
self-aggrandizement from the activi- 
ties of an ever expanding state com- 
mitted to a welfare agenda But, now, 
ifthe new liberalized/globalized order 
will insist on a corruption-free and 
transparent ways of Jetting the market 
function according to its own laws and 
vagaries, how will the vast army of 
political cadres/activists motivate 
itselfto “sei ve’ the ‘public’? 

As it 15, the best and the bright- 
est have kept away from the ‘public’ 
domain for sometime now, but, if the 
state is being asked to mend its waste- 
ful and near parasitical ways, what 
mix of motives and desires would im- 
pel an otherwise employable young 
man to make a profession of public 
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life? Does this not mean that the poli- 
tical cadres would be drawn from 
lumpenised, maiginalised groups, 
otherwise unfit for the job market, 
simultaneously, political ‘leadership’ 
slots could also be filled by the super- 
affluent, who would use therr perch in 
public life to multiply assets 


P. life, in other words, 1s 
increasingly becoming a site for the 
crook, the criminal and the compro- 
mised Normative dilemmas apart, 
such a political ‘elite’ would neither 
have the backbone nor competence 
to think its way through conflicting 
temptations and vulnerabilities 1n an 
increasingly inter-connected and 
inter-dependent world The Ameri- 
cansareforever patting themselves on 
the back for making the Chinese sign 
‘a comprehensive market-opening 
agreement covering virtually every 
part of China's economy '* 

The BJP, in a way, took note of 
the emerging problem Its Chennai 
Declaration talked of the ‘ideal BJP 
worker’ Itstated ‘Our party mustalso 
strengthen unity and discipline at all 
levels Senior functionaries have a 
greater responsibility to quickly cor- 
rect lapses in this regard Constant 
inner-party consultations, both formal 
and informal, in the framework of 
internal democracy, promotion of the 
spirit of camaraderie and cooperation, 
self-initiatives to take up difficult 
tasks, readiness to do mass work and 
take up people’s causes at all levels, 
and shunning any instinct to place 
oneself above the organization — these 
arethe hallmarks ofatrue BJP worker 
Individualism, groupism, factional 
fights, neglect of teamwork, power 
lust and jostling for positions are 
totally alien to both our political phi- 
losophy and our proud organizational 


5 Charlene Barshefsky, U S Trade Repre- 
sentative, at National Press Club, 19 October 
2000(text USIS) 


tradition Sadly, developments in 
recent years 1nvolving some leading 
functionaries of the party 1n Gujarat 
and Uttar Pradesh have shownthatour 
party 1s not immune to these patho- 
genic political influences ' The BJPis 
trying, perhaps futilely, to escape the 
fate that has befallen the Congress, a 
party now firmly in the grip of para- 
sitical ‘cadres’ 


l. 1s against these twin processes — 
of declining nobility of public purpose 
and the declining quality of political 
cadres — that the task of reinforcing the 
political capacities of the Indian state 
has to be undertaken The marked 
deterioration in party loyalties and 
discipline has eroded the efficacy of 
leaders to carry their parties with 
them, the leaders in turn have learnt 
the inevitability of sharing power 
with colleagues (in sharp contrast to 
the Supreme Leader model practiced 
by Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi, a 
model that contributed enormously to 
the irreversible decline in the party's 
electoral and political fortunes) These 
processes have hastened fragmenta- 
tion of the party system, and have now 
put a premium on fragmentation in 
this age of coalitions 

It then follows that, sooner or 
later, collective attention must focus 
on how to minimize the unproductive 
cost of political disputes and compe- 
tition Ifthe political class 1s to retrieve 
its lost moral authority and popular 
acceptability, ıt would have to recog- 
nize and address the issue of ‘too 
much politics’ 

During the last winter session, 
Parliament did not function for seven 
days because the opposition parties 
vied with one another to capture the 
'secular' space While the very notion 
of a democratic arrangement entitles 
everyone to demand attention for 
his/her cause, grievance, fears, aspi- 
rations and dreams, after five decades 


of uncompromising competitive poli- 
tics there is expectation that political 
leaders and parties observe a sem- 
blance of sincerity and transparency 
1n their observable conduct and pro- 
fessed commitments Only anaustere 
and honest political class can com- 
mand the requisite legitimacy and 
moral authority to state, define and 
articulate ‘national’ interests and pub- 
lic purpose 


T... the central task 1s to reorient 
the rites and rituals of the Indian pol- 
ity to meet the twin processes of libe- 
ralization/globalization Outsiders 
have noted the curious, almost sur- 
reptitious ways 1n which reforms 
have been ‘sold’ to the Indian people 
* more than nine years in this pro- 
cess of economic liberalization, the 
political establishment as a whole 1s 
still in a mood of more or less accept- 
ance rather than outright support 
Reform has still to become a rallying 
flag There have been many compari- 
sons between China and India as they 
go through the same type of process, 
but there 1s one key aspect that 1s not 
mentioned enough It is that where 
China has succeeded — and where 
India has still a long way to go —1s in 
making economic growth and the 
achievement of prosperity a national 
obsession 'Ó 

Again, ıt ıs the BJP that has rea- 
lized that the old order is truly over, 
and 1s preparing itself for the new 
arrangement Its Chennai Declaration 
noted *Mindful of its new role and 
responsibilities as a governing party, 
the BJP shall inculcate among all its 
activists and members an attitude of 
finding solutions, rather than merely 
focusing on problems When new ini- 
tiatives and hard decisions are needed 


6 Claude Smadja, Facing the New Bench- 
marking Challenge For Indra, India Economic 
Summit 2000, in New Delhi, 27 November 
2000 


—and they will be needed if India has 
to break free from the accumulated 
legacy of malgovernance by the Con- 
gress and take to the path of rapid 
and balanced growth — the party shall 
redouble tts efforts to mobilize popu- 
lar support for them Thete is a need 
forboth the government, the party and 
our allies 1n the NDA to effectively 
communicate to the people that to- 
day's temporary hardships will pave 
the way forabettertomorrow ' 

Needless to add, large chunks 
of the BJP constituency remain far 
fromconvinced that temporary hard- 
ships’ would bring ‘abettertomorrow’ 
A leading tdeologue, K Govind- 
acharya, has already gone out, on 
‘study leave’, and has since spoken out 
against the demands of globalization 
Also, the NDA arrangement ensures 
thatavowed ‘populists’ like Ram Vilas 
Paswan and Sharad Yadav preside 
over the corporatisation/privatiza- 
tion of their respective economic 
backyards 


O. its part, the Congress Party 
found itself having to renegotiate the 
agenda of economic reforms in the 
context of globalization It has con- 
cluded a three-month ‘introspection’ 
exercise and has, more or less, en- 
dorsed the path its government chose 
to travel in 1991 Indeed, for all then 
pronounced reservations, the left par- 
ties too were happy — and will be 
happy again —to be part of the United 
Front arrangement that allowed 
P Chidambaram to carry on the liber- 
alization/privatization agenda 

Inthe months tocomethe Indian 
polity will find itself subjected to 
much greater turbulence than it expe- 
rienced in the Mandir/Masjid/Mandal 
phase The political leadership, across 
party lines, would be called up to re- 
inforce the efficacy of the Indian 
state so as to re-energize the govern- 
ing institutions 
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India 2000 


BJP: up for grabs 


SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


‘It1s ideology alone which sparks enthusiasm 

in the party workers and reinforces their com- 

mitment to idealism Also, an ideology 1s 

needed to establish a political party's distinct 
individuality ” 

Report of Working Group to 

BJP National Executivein Bhopal, 

July 1985 


"This 1s a party ot idealism Ideology 1s our 
strength Idealism 1s also our strength Oui 
idealism ıs nationalism You should not iden- 
tify this or that programme or issue with the 
ideology These are ın consequential to them 
However, the fundamental tdeology 1s nation- 
alism Forus, nationalismis aboveeverything 
Nation first and then only party The nation- 
first party ° 
LK Advani speechtothe BJP 
National Council in Nagpur, 
August 2000 


THERE ıs something like a great scare 
that precedes the result of every gen- 
eral election in India In 1998, even 
as the mass of urban voters were 
enthused by the prospects of a BJP 
government led by the genial and affa- 
ble Atal Bihari Vajpayee, a sense of 
nervousness was visible among the 
rarefied cosmopolitan classes In the 
party circuits of Mumbai and Delhi, 
1t was fairly common to encounter 
Indians working 1n multinational 
undertakings swearing they would 
emigrate if the BJP won the election 
"They are a backward lot, they will 
take the country back to the medieval 
ages,’ wastherefrain 

Today, anotherelection later and 
with Vajpayee nearing three uninter- 
tupted years in office, those notables 
haven’t become NRIs The MNCs are 
content with the prevailing order and 
there 1s talk of India joining the league 
of economic superpowers If there is 
dissatisfaction, it 1s primarily in the 
ranks of the saffron faithful who strug- 
gled hard fortwo decades and more to 
transform the BJP from a fringe phe- 
nomenon to the largest party in the 


Lok Sabha The Swadesh: Jagran 
Manch, an outfit promoted by the 
RSS, has spoken of launching a ‘sec- 
ond war of Independence’, and in afit 
of rhetorical exuberance a veteran 
RSS leader even referred to Vajpayee 
as a gaddar (traitor) 

Being part of a larger family 
whose every movement and pronoun- 
cement 1s dissected and over inter- 
preted, the BJP’s apparent convulsions 
have become the subject of intense 
speculation Ifparty president Bangaru 
Laxman 1s to be believed, the BJP ts 
undertaking a transition from ‘Hindu 
nationalism’ to ‘nationalism’ If the 
die-hard secularists are to be believed, 
the turbulence 1s a wonderfully con- 
trived sham The RSS, according to 
them, wants to keeps its foothold in the 
opposition space so that if something 
goes wrong, the BJP can revert to its 
moorings And there is a third school 
— with a disproportionate representa- 
tion in the permanent bureaucracy 
and an ill-informed English language 
media—that juxtaposes Vajpayee, the 
moderate and modernizer, against 
L K Advani, the hardliner and Hindu 
nationalist 

„For those interested in history — 
and the past ıs very important in the 
BJP’s self-perception — almost every 
contemporary trend has a precedent 
When ıt was established in 1980, 
the BJP didn’t set out to become a 
renamed version of the old Jan Sangh 
It wanted to be a more cohesive and 
disciplined version of the Janata Party 
that emerged before the 1977 election 
with the blessings of Jayaprakash 
Narayan No wonder. and despite the 
serious misgivings of leaders like 
Vyaye Raje Scindia, ıt embraced a 
mysterious doctrine called ‘Gandhian 
socialism’ which was to coexist with 


its very own, home grown ‘integral 
humanism’ 


E... the BJP in 1980 didn't 
comprise entirely of old Jan Sanghis 
and those with RSS links There 
was a conscious attempt to reach out 
to people like Ram Jethmalani, K S 
Hegde, Sikander Bakht and Viren 
Shah In other words, the constant 
cooption of people from other political 
traditions was centralto the BJP's bid 
to project itself as the national alter- 
nativetothe Congress The induction 
of politicians from the Janata Dal and 
the Congress between 1994 and 1998 
wasn't symptomatic of opportunism 
as some purists made it out to be It 
followed the logic of the BJP's bid to 
be morethanthe Jan Sangh 

Paradoxically, the establish- 
ment of amore wholesome version of 
the Janata Party wasn’t at the cost of 
theRSS Indeed, 1t was the ‘dual mem- 
bership’ issue that provoked the 
split of 1980 There 1s an umbilical 
cordthat lınks the BJPtothe RSS The 
debate 1n the party 1s not over ties to 
the RSS but the extent of functional 
autonomy the BJPshould enjoy, what 
Vajpayee has frequently described as 
the Lakshman rekha Advani raised 
secularist hackles by referring to the 
RSS asa ‘moral influence’ on the BJP 
He even compared the position of the 
RSS leadership to that of Mahatma 
Gandhi tn the post-Independence 
Congress What was implied 1s that 
‘moral influence’ need not extend 
to direct political control After all, 
both Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel consulted Gandhi 
frequently between 1947 and 1948, 
but rarely did his pronouncements 
translate into actual policy 

Inactual terms, the relationship 
between the RSS and BJP has never 
followed a uniform pattern Guruji 
M S Golwalkar, for example, was 
somewhat disdainful of politics He 


saw the Jan Sangh as a fraternal body 
that could provide an outlet to those 
swayamsevaks with a political bent 
He rarely involved himself with the 
nitty-gritty of the political process 
Balasaheb Deoras — working through 
his brother Bhaurao Deoras — and 
Rajendra Singh (Rajju Bhaiyya) 
were different They were both deeply 
interested in politics and played a 
major role n guiding the destiny of the 
BJP, particularly during the Ayodhya 
movement 

Vajpayee, for example, nurtures 
the resentment that ıt was the RSS that 
steered the BJP away from coalition 
politics after the Vrindavan conclave 
of 1982 Likewise, there was a clear 
RSS hand ın Murli Manohar Joshi's 
inability to secure a second term as 
party president in 1993 And, as chief 
minister of Rajasthan, Bhatron Singh 
Shekhawat’s manoeuvrability was 
severely circumscribed by constant 
needling at the behest of the RSS 


H...... it is worth keeping in 
mind that the extent of RSS involve- 
ment in the BJP has depended very 
largely on the ability of individual 
leaders to manage the relationship 
When Vajpayee was party president 
between 1980 and 1984, there was 
dissatisfaction in the ranks over his 
repeated attempts at coalition build- 
ing In 1983, for example, the estab- 
lishment of a National Democratic 
Front of the BJP and Charan Singh’s 
Lok Dal wasn’t favoured by either 
the party rank andfileorthe RSS Yet, 
Vajpayee got his way because he had 
the stature to impose his will 
Similarly, when Advant annou- 
nced in early 1996 that Vajpayee 
would be the party’s prime ministerial 
candidate, he did so unilaterally and 
without consulting Rajju Bhaiyya 
There was skepticism 1n the senior 
BJP leadership and the RSS over the 
wisdom of the move But Advani — 


who based his decision on Vajpayee's 
ability to draw in more coalition part- 
ners and secure an incremental vote — 
stood his ground Indeed, Advani 
quite openly faulted Vajpayee for 
heeding K S Sudarshan's late-night 
advice 1n 1998 and not inducting 
JaswantSinghasthe finance minister 
That reversal sent out very wrong sig- 
nals and disturbed the BJP-RSS equi- 
librium during the 13-month Vajpayee 
government The balance was res- 
tored after the 1999 election 


T. broad lesson to be drawn from 
this brief survey: of BJP's history 1s 
that there ıs no one pattern The party 
definitely enjoys a special relationship 
with the RSS but the management of 
this relationship 1s eminently negoti- 
able Ithas become even more so with 
the acquisition of political power by 
the BJP Today, despite the latter’s 
awesome cadre strength and the range 
of its activities, the BJP ıs actually 
much bigger than the RSS Though 
the BJP still needs the discipline and 
dedication of ordinary swayamsevaks 
during elections, 1n social terms it 
encompasses a much larger section 
of Hindu society than doesthe RSS 
Theconstantly waning appeal of 
the RSS shakha, the inability of its 
leadership to look beyond a culture of 
asceticism and self-denial, and the 
craving of the ordinary swayamsevak 
for the influence and authority that 
comes with political power are some 
of the factors responsible forthe BJP's 
success in overshadowing the RSS 
From being a virtual extension coun- 
ter of the RSS, the BJP has moved on 
The RSS will continue to be an impor- 
tant input in the BJP but it will no 
longer be the decisive input The trend 
1s irreversible although it may be afew 
years before the RSS leadership ac- 
knowledge the phenomenon formally 
In fact, it is rapidly becoming a 
misnomertotalk ofasingle RSS lobby 
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in the BJP There are many swayam- 
sevaks but a diminishing number of 
them look to Nagpur for daily guid- 
ance They aie increasingly being 
guided by political impulses in which 
the acquisition and retention of power 
is the primary consideration An 
examination of the factional align- 
ments during the 2000 organisational 
polls in the BJP would show that far 
from there being a single RSS lobby, 
there are many lobbies where swayam- 
sevaks are leading lights Even full- 
time RSS pracharaks deputed to the 
BJP don’t appear to be following any 
common agenda and some of them are 
openly atloggerheads with it 


N. that the BJP leadership didn’t 
anticipate the problem One of the 
great dilemmas Hindu nationalism 
has faced 1s that there 1s no obvious 
link between Hindutva and govern- 
ance Hindutva is primarily an emo- 
tional commitment to cultural norms 
and a way of defining national iden- 
tity Its importance 1s paramount when 
issues centred on these themes top the 
national agenda, as happened during 
the Ayodhya movement However, in 
more normal times, Hindutva isn't a 
guide to action It may be, as Advani 
said in 1994, the BJP's ‘ideological 
mascot’ but that’s of little help in pro- 
viding suray or good governance 
When political power was a distant 
dream, the BJP could afford to gloss 
over these shortcomings No longer 
The deft bid to replace ‘Hindu 
nationalism’ with ‘nationalism’ and 
‘ideology’ with ‘idealism’ are symp- 
tomatic of the leadership’s bid to take 
the party beyond Hindutva Butitisan 
uphill task Apart from a loose and 
nebulous commitment to deregula- 
tion, decentralisation and swadeshi, 
economics was never a critical part of 
the party’s agenda Party notables, all 
bound by acommon faith in Hindutva, 
have been unable to arrive at any 


India 2000 


meaningful consensus over econo- 
mics Constituency compulsions, 
social background and narrow vested 
interests have played a part in detei- 
mining individual stands on the 
Vajpayee government's tush to dis- 
card India’s socialist legacy 


T... is, for example, little in their 
stands to suggest that Arun Jaitley and 
Uma Bharat belong to the same party 
One speaks the language of That- 
cherism, the other of radical left 
populism No wonder the govern- 
ment’s reforms have followed a top- 
down diktat thrust Consultation and 
democratization of decision-making 
carries the risk of dissensions at vari- 
ouslevels Inher vocal intervention at 
the Nagpur national executive meet- 
ing 1n August 2000, Sushma Swaraj 
gave a foretaste of this ‘If you want 
the party to spread the word about the 
government’s good work in the eco- 
nomic sphere, shouldn’t the govern- 
ment first convinceus”’ she asked 

For the moment these complex1- 
ties have been glossed over The asser- 
tion of Indian pride at the global level 
— the nuclear status of India, the 
achievements in information techno- 
logy — and strengthening national 
security have been stressed because 
these are concerns dear to the BJP 
constituency But soonerorlaterother 
issues will have be confronted The 
RSS has already begun questioning 
the erosion of national sovereignty 
under the WTO regime RSS chief 
Sudarshan has imbibed the mass of 
literature circulated by the anti- 
WTO protesters in Seattle and 1s busy 
disseminating that message 1n the 
shakhas The RSS has also linked 
nationalism with uncompromising 
opposition to foreign investment in 
consumer goods 

These issues have a gut appeal 
to many who entered the BJP via the 
RSS buttheresponse among the BJP’s 


middle class supporters 1s more 
mixed Alarge section of them expect 
the party and its government to come 
out openly in favout of public sector 
disinvestment, a low tax regime and 
minimum government interference 
in daily life. They have little sympa- 
thy foi the RSS’ advocacy ofa spartan 
society governed by cuibs on con- 
sumption Their vision of nationalism 
1s that of an assertive India completely 
at ease with Indian values combined 
with western technology and con- 
sumption patterns A vision that 
mirrors the experience of the very 
successful Indian diaspora, particu- 
laity inthe US 


T. extentto whtch the BJP will suc- 
ceed in incorporating these aspirations 
into its formal agenda of governance 
will depend very substantially on the 
economic record of the Vajpayee gov- 
ernment The gieater the urbanization 
of India and greatei the growth of the 
middle classes, the more the modein- 
izers in the BJP will prevail Conver- 
sely, an economic setback will propel 
the traditionalists into the forefront 

For the BJP, the experience of 
the Vajpayee government ts going to 
becritical Having already established 
its Hindu nationalist credentials, it 
1s desperately looking for add-ons to 
enhance its appeal It 1s making the 
transition from being a vibrant protest 
movement into becoming a govern- 
ing coalition This won't happen if it 
shapes itself into a doctrinaire 1deo- 
logical grouping, eitthercommitted to 
marketeconomics or national capital- 
ism Tobe successful, political parties 
in India have to be grand coalitions but 
with distinctive personalities The BJP 
has acquired adistinct personality and 
a defined ethos It is now 1n search of 
causes that can blend idealism with 
good electoral politics 

It’s aparty stillin the making and 
up for grabs 


THE dying moments of the year 2000 
found the 1uling National Democratic 
Alliance in New Delhi in a mood of 
uncertainty, with the ‘consensus’ that 
cemented the 24 party coalition undet 
strain Contrary to expectations, it was 
not the contradiction between the BJP 
and its regional allies that increased 
concerns about the viability and co- 
herence ofthe government It was the 
sharpening of ideological debate 
within saffron ranks that acted as a 
catalyst Having pushed contentious 
issues under the carpet foi the better 
part of two years leading lights in the 
party have decided to bring them out 
into the open At another level, dis- 
quiet over the possible fallout of 
globalisation has led some ideologues 
to publicly voice concerns about the 
fate of swadeshi 

On both counts, secularism and 
swadeshi, being in office has only 
sharpened the gap between precept 
and practice Heading a multi-party 
alliance government has not made 
things easier All the more, when key 
allies such as those in Tamil Nadu 
and West Bengal are due to face state 
assembly polls a few months from 
now, and may well be made to account 
for the actions or utterances of their 
larger partner 

The slowdown in the economy, 
both in industry and, as a result ofthe 
drought, im agriculture, could not have 
come at a worse time In the absence 
of a ‘feel good’ factor, the pressure 
on government will only mount Yet, 
given the ideologically grounded 
nature ofthe BJP, 1t1s the ways in which 
its leaders perceive issues that will 
be central to the manner events play 
outin the coming months 


One party, many voices 


MAHESH RANGARAJAN 


Itall began with the Union home 
minister's presence at the huge camp 
held in Agra to commemorate the 75 
years of the existence of the parent 
organisation, the Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh There was anew hint of 
steel in L K Advani as the govern- 
ment at the Centre entered its second 
year Only a few weeks earlier, at the 
Nagpur conference of the party, a 
new line of moderation had seemed in 
the ascendant Muslims, in the words 
of Bangaru Laxman, the first south- 
ernerand Dalitto head the party since 
its inception, were ‘the flesh of our flesh 
and the blood of oui blood ' 

The Congress-like umbrella 
seemed to be passing 1nto Hindutva 
hands recognise oui power and we 
will be your protectors Even the mas- 
sacre of pilgrims in Anantnag and sub- 
sequent attacks by muja/uds in the 
valley did not make the government 
slacken its search for a new dialogue 
with militants The doubters were 
stlenced and Prime Minister Vajpayee 
seemed firmly in command Since 
Agra, howevet, we appear to have 
entered a new phase of uncertainty 
Or rather of the anxieties fuelled by 
the BJP's public espousal of its old 
certainties 

The polity as a whole will be af- 
fected by any shift ofpowerequations 
in the Bharatıya Janata Party Nothing 
was as notable about Vajpayee than 
his willingness, for the first time in 
many years, to move if ever so slightly 
to grasp in his hands the rhetoric that 
so many of his colleagues excel at but 
which he normally shuns First came 
his declaration at Staten Island, New 
Yoik that he was a swayamsevak first 
and foremost As a former editor of 
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Panchajanya and a pupil of the late 
Deen Dayal Upadhyaya, he could 
scarcely have ever said anything else 
But the timing and manner of the state- 
ment was significant 


T. rich and influential community 
of non-resident Hindu India res- 
ponded warmly to his peroration By 
December, the temple had climbed 
back onto the agenda It was ‘an unfi- 
nished task’ for the prime minister 
even as the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
got all set to move to the next stage of 
construction of the temple at the dis- 
puted site in Ayodhya itself This 
was not the first time he had played a 
saffron card while in office Two years 
ago, he had called fora national debate 
on conversions while visiting the 
Dangs district in Gujarat Asiftocom- 
plete the role reversal, Advani went 
to the dargah of the Chishtis 1n Ajmer 

But the Ram temple issue 1s dif- 
ferent It was the centrepiece of the 
party’s bid to carve out a distinctive 
ideological space for itself in the late 
1980s, it also formed the fulcrum of 
unity between the non-BJP parties in 
the United Frontcoalitions of 1996-98 
No single 1ssue—not Kashmrr, not per- 
sonal law — has ever animated sectar- 
jan divisions the way this dispute has 

It 1s easy to ascribe the shift in 
equations to the poor performance of 
the party in the urban local body elec- 
tions in Uttar Pradesh In many towns, 
its vote banks among the upper castes 
simply collapsed Even the Congress 
did far better than in the past True, the 
voter cast a plague on all parties But 
given the rock solid base the Hindutva 
groups had built for themselves ın the 
towns and cities, the results must have 
come as ashock 

But, U P only sets the immedi- 
ate context It cannot explain why 
Vajpayee took the initiative The other, 
more convincing explanation 1s that 
given the absence of alternatives for 
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his regional allies, Vaypayee decided 
to continue his party’s bid to enlarge 
its own field of play The BJP’s parti- 
cipation in coalitions has often seen 
it turn weakness to virtue by taking 
every inch of public space available 
to propagate its own worldview 

Just when independent com- 
mentators were trying to work outthe 
reasons behind the Laxman rekha at 
Nagpur, the prime minister steered the 
ship back on course There 1s little 
doubt that by his words he has at one 
fell swoop rallied the entire Sangh 
Parivar and all its front organisations 
behind him He stands out as their 
ultimate trump card, the real mascot 
of an advancing assault on what they 
like to call the crumbling legacy of 
*pseudo-secularism' What makes 
this prosaic 1s the background of the 
Advani- Vajpayee relationship, in 
which the latter plays the ‘moderate’ 
to the former’s ‘extremism’ 


F. individuals have had as long 
and eventful a political partnership as 
the two men at the helm of the saffron 
party For decades, they have comple- 
mented each other — the one with a 
mellow, moderate image and the other 
with a reputation for telling 1t like it 
1s Their membership of the parent 
organisation goes back many years 
Vajpayee joined before the outbreak 
of the Second World War, Advani 
in 1942, the year of the Quit India 
movement 

Few analysts go a step further 
Both men have a lineage of service to 
the Sangh 1n former princely states 
But the prime minister cut his poli- 
tical teeth in two cities. Lucknow, 
with its rich composite culture and 
the kingdom of Gwalior, neither ever 
a hotbed of communal tension But 
Advani was a Sindhi victim of Parti- 
tion whose assignment lay 1n Alwar, 
a rare north Indian state marked by 
vigorous ethnic cleansing So far- 


reaching was the process that even 
VP Menoncondemned it. It was here, 
in the highly charged climate of 
Alwar, that Advan: began his slow 
ascent to the top The difference 1s 
not in ideology but in the approach to 
specific issues Perhaps it reflects a 
critical period in their formative years, 
before they formed the now famous 
partnership 


l. may explain why the veteran 
Communist Hiren Mukherjee could 
address Vajpayee with the words, ‘My 
dear Atal’, in an open letter in 1979 
Such an epithet would be unthinkable 
for any other member of his party In 
its search for a place in the polity, the 
RSS had to go beyond the charmed 
circle of the Maharashtrian Brahmins 
who had formed and led it through 
long years It is perhaps no mere co- 
incidence then that the two most sig- 
nificant figures it has put on the 
national stage should embody two 
very different ways of furthering its 
ideology One builds on the bitterness 
of the 1940s on both sides of the bor- 
der, the other underplays ıt Neither 
may differ on the fundamentals, but 
their paths to the goal have often been 
different 

As long as the Bharatiya Jan 
Sangh was a minor player in Indian 
politics, much of this did not matter 
Both served in the first non-Congress 
regime under Morary1 Desai There the 
differences begin to emerge ın the 
public eye True, they had more to do 
with style, but they also had some 
relation to substance The external 
affairs portfolio brought ou*the prag- 
matist 1n Vajpayee, with a strong 
emphasis on the basic continuity 1n 
foreign policy Defending what had 
seemed abhorrentto him while on the 
opposition benches was not a prob- 
lem Advani soon ran into heavy 
weather, earning brickbats for ‘pack- 
ing’ the state-owned media with saf- 


fron fellow travellers The break-up of 
the Janata Party was as much about 
Jobs for the boys as about differences 
in ideology 

When they Jaunched the BJP in 
the summer of 1980, it was clear 
whose line took precedence Having 
been 1n a loose coalition, the Sangh 
now wanted to be free of the encum- 
brance of the socialists who would 
question its own sway But the focus 
lay on stepping into the Congress’ 
shoes Even when the latter appropri- 
ated the saffron card, Vajpayee held 
back Once the drift set in, the parent 
body switched to supporting the Con- 
gress tricolour In turn, it was hailed 
as a ‘nationalist organisation’ by the 
general secretary of the Congress, 
Shrikant Verma By the end of the 
eighties, that phase was over and the 
BJP took to the streets with the Ram 
Mandirissue Congress-like postures 
gave way to khaki uninterrupted 


S all this did and beyondall 
expectations The soft-spoken former 
editor matured into a demagogue 
overnight On his return to Ayodhya 
following his release from confine- 
mentin Bihar in late 1990, Advani was 
introduced to the audience as ‘India’s 
future prime minister’ But that was 
not to be Like a genie out of a box, 
Narasimha Rao had the hawala cases 
registered A perceptive reporter 
present at one of the first public rallies 
in support of Advani made a striking 
observation He was stillin charge, but 
the body language had changed The 
former foreign minister was back at 
the helm of things 

Inasense, this has also reflected 
the electoral dilemmas of the party To 
go that last and final step it needed to 
use the mukhota or mask Much time, 
effort and energy has been expended 
on finding out how true a believer the 
manis Butthis misses adeeper point 
Namely, that to rule India, there 1s no 


alternativetothe politics of accommo- 
dation If one wanted to sound mathe- 
matically proficient, we could argue 
that the lowest common multiple 1s 
what can hold a government or, for 
that matter, the country together 
Nothing else works 

Each of the three Vajpayee gov- 
ernments has been acoalition Sushma 
Swaraj once called the United Front a 
twelve-headed monster The only way 
to replace it was for the saffron party 
to cobble together an apple cart of its 
own And as early as 1996, the Presi- 
dent's address contained no references 
to three most publicly controversial 
aspects ofthe Hindutva agenda 


l. 1$ not clear where that leaves the 
Union home minister At one level, 
the slow saffronisation of society in 
general, the media and the middle 
classes even more so, makes it easier 
for the country to come to terms with 
him Thecentral ground of politics has 
indeed shifted. But the inescapable 
problem is that the very features that 
make an Advani-like figure so attrac- 
tive to his party make him a liability 
foritsallies He prefers ‘the hard state’ 
1n a society known for tts fluidity and 
openness No wonder he has tried 
so hard to square the circle, by empha- 
sising how 'governance precedes 
ideology’ 

No wonder that the same home 
minister who expressed disquiet about 
the Kandahar hostages deal was silent 
at the sight of his home secretary 
posing with masked militants of the 
Hizbul Mujahideen Conversely, his 
first overseas visit was to Israel where 
he publicly proclaimed that the two 
countries shared acommon problem 
cross-border terrorism Such polem- 
ics have had an unintended effect On 
his own visit to Israel, the External 
Affairs Minister, Jaswant Singh, 
widely seen as a ‘moderate’, berated 
Muslim vote bank politics for holding 


India’s foreign policy hostage for 
several decades Having set the mark- 
ers, Advani needs to do little more 

Given the lay of the land for the vota- 
ries of Hindutva, his colleagues often 
have no option but to play the same 
game 


d 1sasecondrelated issue which 
springs directly from his oft-made ob- 
servation that the BJP 1s now 'a natu- 
ral party of power' Anyone would 
agree that the road to economic reform 
1s littered with difficult, unpopular 
decisions that will pinch the purse 
before they spread the wealth around, 
if at all Through its dizzying ascent 
in the nineties, the party was out of 
power most of the time Whenever 
in office for a full term, it failed to 
reconcile the gap between the impera- 
tive for market-friendly reform and 
the need to generate fresh welfare 
schemes for its own survival 

Even its recent setbacks in the 
Uttar Pradesh and Gujarat local polls 
are a reflection of this fact In the 
former, it has yielded significant 
ground to its arch rival, the Samajwadti 
Party, particularly in the small towns 
that are so crucial to political mobili- 
sation in the state Over time, the par- 
ty's stranglehold on various levels of 
government in Gujarat did not deli- 
ver results Targeting Christians was 
an easy option given such a record of 
poor governance Equally so 1n Uttar 
Pradesh, where party managers never 
lost sight of the fact that the only time 
they secured a clear majority was in 
199] in the wake of the temple agita- 
tion Far from moderating its man- 
ner, the compulsions of politics have 
driven the party to experiment ever 
more boldly with direct mobilisation 
for the cause And what better way to 
do so than to begin some symbolic 
work at Ayodhya while there are still 
BJP-led coalitions in power in both 
Lucknow and New Delhi? 
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There 1s little doubt that the 
Sangh has been seriously exploring 
the option of reviving the line of 
explicit Hindutva It 1s possible that 
this 1s mete preparation for the post- 
Vajpayee phase Such was the mes- 
sage of its Agra conclave It may, 
however, be «ome consolation to 
those who view this prospect with 
concern, that the same record played 
twice does not sound quite as good 
The question of questions was and 
is whether the Vajpayee period will 
deprive the movement of its core 
message and leave it directionless 
much like its prime opponent now is 

It 1s precisely to check such a 
sense of drift and toembolden his rank 
and file that Vajpayee spoke up on the 
Ram temple issue Despite the wish- 
ful thinking of latecomers to the band- 
wagon, he has never been anything 
but a firm believer in the tenets and 
principles of Hindutva The practical 
politician in him, with decades long 
experience in public life, was willing 
to de-emphasise ideology in order to 
stitch together an alliance But that 1s 
notthe same as surrendering ideology 


I. fact, the Vajpayee approach has 
accomplished more than the rath 
yatra brand of mobilisation in two dis- 
tinct ways The precedent lies in the 
way that the Congress in the provin- 
cial ministries of 1937-39, wooed the 
civil service and the business commu- 
nity with its ‘moderation’ and ‘spirit 
ofcompromise’ The BJPtoo has used 
its spell ın power to reach out to sig- 
nificant but highly influential groups 
in the government and among the 
intelligentsia to gain a legitimacy it 
lacked ın the past 

Further, the positional warfare 
the Sangh is so adept at requires that 
t not only hold office but also control 
thekey ministries of internal security, 
culture, information and education It 
1s a Vajpayee as head of the coalition 
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that enables Murli Manohar Joshi to 
advance saffton agendas in education 
faster than many realise, and let an 
Advani try and change the discourse 
about national security ın significant 
ways Byeschewing the big issues, the 
Sangh advances ona numberof fronts 

The party with a difference gains more 
when it adopts a low-key approach 

By neutralising lower caste leaders 
like Paswan and Nitish Kumar, it sows 
dissension in the ranks of those who 
in the past led upsurges against its 
own brand of mass politics 


d National Democratic Alliance 
may well continue in power due to the 
absence of a visible alternative But 
the BJP has served notice that it will 
not sit back and watch its agenda 
diluted to nothingness Whether or 
not its allies distance themselves, as 
they most certainly may have to, this 
will act as a stimulus to efforts at 
opposition unity The Congress is still 
uncleat butthe decks are being cleared 
forarevamped Third Front 

Butthekey lies notso much with 
the sectarian versus pluralism debate 
as in the economic realm Even the 
seasoned hands at the head of the 
BJP, who have been so adept at run- 
ning rings round their secular critics, 
will not find it easy to explain away 
the rise ın prices of food and fuel 
The former General Secretary K N 
Govindacharya hopes to capture the 
opposition space by providing a 
release valve for critics of reform He 
has an uphill task given his close 
association with today's1ulers 

Itisnowuptotheforces opposed 
to them to forge more than a front and 
come up with a workable programme 
that gives them a sense of purpose 
There are indeed many voices in the 
ruling combine, more so in the Sangh 
Parivar Butoverthe last year, they all 
seem more outoftouch with the popu- 
lar mood than ina long, long time 


IT ts always easy — in retrospect — to 
pick a point when things start to go 
wrong for a government Sadly, it 1s 
never easy to identify this moment 
when it actually happens Looking 
back, we can say that VP Singh was 
done for when he delivered that dema- 
gogic Independence Day address in 
which he promised to implement the 
Mandal Commission'srecommenda- 
tions Atthetime, however, most poli- 
tical commentators hailed the address 
forits sagacity and shrewdness 

Similarly, it 1s easy to say now 
that H D Deve Gowda dug his own 
grave when heasked the CBI to impli- 
cate as many Congressmen as possi- 
bleincriminalcases The tear of going 
to jail led Sitaram Kesri to topple the 
governmentand consign Deve Gowda 
to the kind of obscurity that, many 
would argue, he so richly desei ved 
But once again, Deve Gowda's stra- 
tegy was regarded as a master-stroke 
when it was first implemented 

Another instance when we 
think of Narasimha Rao's legal trou- 
bles these days we trace the fall back 
to Hawala This was a man, we say, 
who tried to manipulate the system to 
fix his political opponents and now he 
is hoist with his own petard In fact, 
when Rao's CBI filed the Hawala 
chargesheet, the conventional wis- 
dom was that it was L K Advani who 
was finished Rao, said the pundits, 
would go on forever 


Two parties, two faces? 


VIR SANGHVI 


So, I hesitate to pick a point 
at which the foitunes of the NDA 
government began to change When 
A B Vajpayee took office for the 
second time, I predicted (privately, of 
course, I am not stupid enough to put 
thatkind of prediction into pant where 
it can come back to haunt me!) that 
the honeymoon would last till April 
All governments, I said, had about six 
months ın which to make their mis- 
takes Afterthat, the electorate would 
forgive nothing 

Needless to say, I was quite 
wiong The honeymoon continued 
way past April and when Vajpayee 
went to America in the summer he 
was, without a doubt, the most popu- 
lar Indian prime minister in 15 years 
Given all this, you would be wel! 
advised to treat any predictions I 
make with extreme scepticism But 
I will, nevertheless, stick my neck 
outon this one 

My guess 1s that when the his- 
tory of this government 1s written 
we will remember this winter as the 
point when the honeymoon finally 
ended 

The BJP is not one patty, there 
aie two BJPs Theie is the one that 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee founded in 1980 
in Bombay This was supposed to be a 
centrist party that inherited the space 
vacated by the old Janata party Vaj- 
payee took a deliberate decision not 
to call ıt the Jan Sangh again because 
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he believed that a Hindu party could 
never occupy the principal Opposi- 
tion space —let alone the seat of power 
His BJP was the successor to the old 
Janata party, shorn of the Charan 
Singhs and Jagjvan Rams 

My guess 1s that the strategy 
could have worked I don't think that 
the BJP could have toppled Indira 
Gandhı ın 1984 but it certainly would 
have been a major Opposition party 
Twothings went wrong The first was 
that Vajpayee's BJPdid not accurately 
representthe real views of its member- 
ship At the Bombay Convention in 
1980, the Rajmata of Gwalior took 
umbrage at the phrase *Gandhian 
socialism’ and her supporters had it 
deleted from the political resolution 
(The Rajmata said she was against 
any kind of socialism Wags said that 
the RSS was against any reference to 
Gandhi ) 

Within two years, alobby, asso- 
ciated with the RSS and such hard- 
liners as the Rajmata and the then 
still-emerging L K Advani, was try- 
ing to dissociate itself from Vajpayee's 
overly centrist approach Such main- 
stays of the Sangh as Nanajı Desh- 
mukh made their displeasure public, 
even urging people to vote for the 
Congress and not the BJP in 1984 
Worse still, forthe moderate Vajpayee 
faction, 1t was the Congress, under 
Indira Gandni, that was playing the 
Hindu card 


B. while the RSS had alienated 
the Muslims with this approach, Indira 
Gandhi had found anew twist By tar- 
geting Sikhs, she had managed to 
evoke Hindu passions and still retain 
the Muslim vote As Hindus began 
praising the Congress, the hardliners 
in the BJP argued that Vaypayee had 
turned the new party into a pallid 
remake of the Congress while hand- 
ing the Hindu vote to Indira Gandhi on 
aplatter 
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As if all this was not enough, a 
second factor then emerged On 31 
October, two Sikh guards assassi- 
nated Indira Gandhi Anti-Sikh nots 
(or more accurately, pogroms) broke 
out all over India and in several cases 
the angry Hindu mobs were led by 
Congress leaders By the tıme an elec- 
tion was called ın the winter of 1984- 
85, everything that could go wrong for 
Vajpayee’s BJP had gone wrong The 
Hindus had lined up behind the Con- 
gress The RSS had turned its back on 
the BJP There was a sympathy wave 
following Indira Gandhr's assassina- 
tion And Rajiv Gandhr's charisma 
dominated the electión 

To Vajpayee’s horror, his party 
won two seats in Parliament He lost 
hisownelection 


A second BJP then grew out of 
the ashes of Vajpayee's centrist party 
Nobody ıs clear whose idea it was to 
open the locks of the disputed Babri 
Masjıd ın Ayodhya Butthe consensus 
1s that ıt was Arun Nehru who, after 
the Congress’ role in the Delhi nots, 
believed that the party could consoli- 
date the Hindu vote 

This was a foolish notion be- 
cause the essence of Indira Gandhr's 
success lay in finding an electorally- 
marginal target (Sikhs, the foreign 
hand, the syndicate) to unite both 
Muslims and b.ndus in one vote 
bank Once the Congress got into the 
politics of Hindu versus Muslim, it 
was sunk 

In fact, this 1s precisely what 
happened The militant assertions of 
Hindu nationalism found an echo in 
the Muslimcommunity whereanewly- 
aggressive leadership began to focus 
onsocial and religious issues Muslim 
personallaw, the rightnotto pay main- 
tenance to wives, the offence caused 
by The Satanic Verses, and so on At 
first, Rajıv tred to take a ‘modern’ line 
(there should be one personal law for 


all communities), but as the pressures 
grew, his basic secularism kicked in 

Far from consolidating the 
Hindu forcesunleashed by such deci- 
sions as the opening of the Ayodhya 
locks, heactually offended them The 
newly-assertive Hindu community 
looked on with horror as he empha- 
sisedthe nghtof Muslimsto have their 
own personal law and cheerfully 
banned The Satanic Verses This man 
1s pampering the Muslims, the Hindus 
decided 

This situation represented a 
heaven-sentopportunity for any genu- 
inely Hindu party But there was a 
problem Notonly had the BJP ceased 
to be such a party but ıt was also a 
badly demoralised outfit Vajpayee, 
always a sensitive man, had taken 
his defeat personally and retreated 
into an extended sulk The BJP had 
virtually no presence in Parliament 
and its cadres, dominated by RSS 
types, were convinced that the experi- 
ment with moderation had failed 


l was at this stage that the second 
BJPemerged Ledby L K Advaniand 
backed by the forces who had opposed 
Vajpayee’s attempts at moderation, 
it completely junked the centrist plat- 
form Vajpayee had tried to distance 
his BJP from the RSS, Advani ac- 
knowledged his RSS roots and even 
invited the Sangh to send a theore- 
tician (Govindacharya, a rather dour 
man who was always described in the 
press as the BJP's think-tank) to help 
provide guidance to the party 

There have always been deeply 
unpleasant Hindu nationalist organt- 
sations at the fringes of the RSS 
Advani used them to test the efficacy 
of the new Hindu agenda For ins- 
tance, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, a 
little-known organisation dedicated 
to a medieval ideology, organised an 
agitation at Ayodhya The VHP told 
Hindus (the vast majority of whom 


had never heard of the Babri Masjid) 
that Lord Ram had been born at this 
spot In fact, said the VHP, an ancient 
temple marking his birth had stood on 
this spot But the Moghul Emperor 
Babu had destroyed ıt and built the 
Babri Masjid on its ruins 

In historical terms, all of this was 
extremely dubious There 1s some 
doubt that Ram — at least as the VHP 
recognised him — ever existed at all 
There 1s no evidence that he was ever 
boin at that spot 1n Ayodhya And 
the claim that a Hindu temple was 
destroyed to build the Babri Masjid 
1s still a subject of archaeological 
controversy 


T. VHP dıd not have to argue any 
of this out — the essence of medieval- 
18m 1s that there 1s no need for argu- 
ment or scientific enquiry of any kind 
But Advani recognised that he could 
not follow the same approach So he 
came up with the following formula- 
tion it does not matter whether Ram 
wasteally bornthere Itdoesnoteven 
matter whether he really existed or 
not What matters 1s that Hindus think 
that this is true And this is enough 
forus 

Why did this historically dubi- 
ous appeal on the basis of a masjid 
that nobody had heard of take off all 
over India? The answer has to be that 
Advantrealised that the Babri Masjid, 
in itself, was not of much consequ- 
ence Its importance was that it was 
a symbol of Hindu humiliation and 
Muslim dominance 

Look at ıt this way, the BJP 
would tell Hindus for hundreds of 
years Muslims destroyed ourtemples, 
converted our people and ruled our 
country Now, we are finally rid of 
most of them because they have their 
own Pakistan Shouldn't weat least be 
allowedtofeel proud of having got our 
country back? But we can't because 
the Congress continues to pamper 


Muslims It bends over backwards to 
accommodate their religious agenda 
Every Imam tepiesents a few lakh 
votes to these Congressmen And as 
for us Hindus, we are taken for gran- 
ted, second-class citizens tn our own 
countiy 

In case anyone needed proof, 
there was the example of the Babri 
Masjid The holiest figure in Hindu- 
ism had been born on this spot Mus- 
lim invaders had desecrated his 
buthplace and sullted his memory 
All Hindus were asking was this 
give us back the spot, let us build a 
new temple there and we will help the 
Muslims to build a masjid wherever 
they want 

And guess what? Notonly were 
these Muslims1efusing to move even 
aninch, but Rajiv Gandhi and the Con- 
gress party were backing them! Are 
we living in India or are we living in 
Pakistan? 


P. in those terms, the message had 
anundeniable impact Suddenly, Hin- 
dus began using phrases like *pseudo 
secularism’ and ‘second-class citizens 
In our own country’? 

When he was sure that the move- 
ment was taking off, Lal Krishna 
Advani slid into the driving seat of a 
massive Toyota rath and took charge 
The unsavoury Hindu outfits that had 
spearheaded the early offensive (the 
VHP, the Bajrang Dal) now became 
part of the entourage 

All this was so far removed 
from Vajpayee's vision of a centrist 
BJP that it was easy to see why he 
found no place in Advant’s scheme 
of things Nobody mentioned him, 
few people of consequence bothered 
to call on him, and he never once went 
to the masjid site in Ayodhya 

There are stories — and these, by 
definition, are based on hearsay —that 
Vajpayee told Advani that what he was 
doing was wrong, that it would all end 


in tears, and even, that he was riding a 
tiger That by the time he was ready to 
dismount, the movement would have 
eaten himup 

Nobody knows what the truth 
of these stories is But the reality ts 
that from 1986 to 1992, Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee was treated by this new 
BJP as no more than an avuncular 
figure who belonged to an earlier 
era L K Advant was very much in 
control 


A. this changed with the demoli- 
tion of the Babri Masjid According to 
one person who was present when the 
demolition squad brought down the 
first dome, Advant was totally dis- 
traught Aftersome RSS leaders tried 
to assure him that this was the will of 
Ram, asenior BJP leader was deputed 
to take him back to a room in a guest 
house 

According to this version, 
Advan was beside himself with grief 
"They have destroyed everything,’ he 
kept repeating His grief of course, 
was not on account of the masjid, it was 
onaccountof himself ‘They have des- 
troyed my movement,’ he explained 

(Later, he was to expand on 
this theme in a signed article It was 
the saddest day of his life, he wrote, 
because of the damage to the BJP’s 
reputation for discipline If he meant 
this, he was quite wrong Only a 
trained and disciplined fascist orga- 
nisation could have brought down 
the Babri Masjtd as quickly and as 
skilfully as the BJP did that day ) 

The demolition was followed by 
further tragedy Riots spread all over 
India And the Congress government 
of Narasimha Rao, either through 1n- 
eptitude or yetanothercynical attempt 
to win the Hindu vote, sat back while 
much of Índia burned Hindus thought 
that the movement had gone too far 
The Centre dismissed BJP state gov- 
ernments When fresh elections were 
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held, the BJP found that it had lost 
its share of the vote 

Vajpayee had been right There 
was no sign of the mosque or the 
movement But there was a smile on 
the face of the tiger 


|: the BJP had to regroup and to 
recapture its momentum, then a new 
strategy had to be evolved By then, 
the political battlefield was littered 
with the remnants of two different 
BJPs Vajpayee’s centrist outfit which 
lost in 1985 and Advani's Hindu 
grouping which was demolished in 
1992 

Curiously, the strategy that the 
BJP adopted was closer to Vajpayee's 
centrist approach than to anything that 
Advani and his RSS friends had 
dreamt up By then, the realisation 
had sunk in that 1f the party was ever 
to take office at the centre, 1t could 
only do so at the head of a coalition? 
But who would coalesce with a bunch 
of fascists, religious demagogues 
and mosque-breakers? If the BJP 
was ever to break through to national 
power then it would have to go back 
to the Vajpayee image of moderation 

By 1994-95, the political resur- 
rection of A B Vajpayee had begun 
To Advani’s credit, he was the first to 
recognise this With elections due in 
1996, he declared that Vajpayee would 
be the party’s candidate for prime min- 
ister (It is often unfairly claimed that 
Advani only stepped aside after he 
was framed in the Hawala scandal 
In fact he had proposed Vajpayee’s 
name much before Hawala ) While 
the BJP did not disown its second, 
post-Ayodhya avatar or actually de- 
clare that 1t was returning to the 1980 
version, it toned down some of its 
rhetoric and emphasised Vajpayee’s 
charisma 

In 1996, an opportunity arose to 
measure the success of this transfor- 
mation Theelections threw upa hung 
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Parliament with the BJP as its single- 
largest constituent The President 
asked Atal Bihari Vajpayee to form the 
government The BJPagreed and then 
found to its horror that not only would 
anybody refuse to join a BJP-led coa- 
lition, no party of consequence was 
willing to support the BJP from out- 
side After 13 days in office, Vajpayee 
resigned as prime minister before 
being defeated ina vote of confidence 

The failure of the 1996 experi- 
ment convinced the BJP that it could 
not remain Advanr's party with Vaj- 
payee’s leadership It needed to re- 
draft its agenda, to tone down the more 
communal aspects of its platform, and 
to appear to be more centrist 1f it was 
to appeal to allies Once it had man- 
aged this, it would be more electable 

The BJP that wonthe following 
election wore the colours of Vajpayee's 
1980 party Calling itself a centrist 
alternative to the Congress, it fol- 
lowed an agenda that was almost 
identical to the one that Vajpayee had 
proposed in Bombay in 1980 By bas- 
ing its appeal on Vajpayee's personal 
charisma, not only did the BJP attract 
support all overthe country but it also 
managed to win the confidence of 
many regional parties that would 
never have dreamt of aligning with the 
Ayodhya-obsessed avatar of the BJP 

And yet, all was not well 
Throughout the first few months of 
Vajpayee's reign, elements of the 
Ayodhya-era BJP kept raining on his 
parade The VHP said it would con- 
struct a temple at Ayodhya anyway 
The RSS, perhaps having been told 
to lay off Muslims, decided to perse- 
cute Christians instead Priests were 
attacked, churches burnt and nuns 
raped Vajpayee protested but nobody 
would listen 


W... the BJP, there was still no 
consensus on how to merge the two 
avatars of the party Govindacharya 


told a foreign diplomat that the BJP 
would continue to be Advant’s baby 
Vajpayee, he said, was just a mask 
(mukhauta) Similarly, when Vajpayee 
tried to select his Cabinet, he faced 
undue inteiference from the Sangh 
Determined to appoint JaswantSingh 
as his finance minister, he was forced 
to let the matter diop after K Sudar- 
shan, then the RSS’ second-in-com- 
mand, visited himto complain 

By the time the BJPlost Assem- 
bly elections ın the crucial states of 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Delhi, most people had given up on 
the party A poll conducted by India 
Today showedthat Sonia Gandhi was 
more popular than Vajpayee and the 
general view was that the marriage 
between the two BJPs had not only 
been rocky but that 1t was heading 
for the divorce courts 


W. will never really know what 


happened in those anxious weeks 
after the Assembly defeats But obvi- 
ously, the leaders of the two BJPs and 
the Sangh sat down to do some tough 
talking Their conclusion was re- 
flected in their actions From that 
point on, the Ayodhya avatar of the 
BJP disappeared from public view, 
the lunatic fringe of the Parivar was 
reigned in, and Vajpayee became all- 
powerful It was almost as though 
1984 had not happened and the 1980 
version of the party had fast for- 
warded itself to 1998 The BJP that 
1uled India was the centrist party that 
Vajpayee had tried to create in Bom- 
bay tooccupy the space vacated by the 
old Janata party 
Few can deny that ıt worked 

Vajpayee seemed so much in control 
that there was no question of raising 
the old secular objections to the Ayo- 
dhya avatar of the BJP Even Advani 
moved towards the centre of the poli- 
tical spectrum and suggested that 
the media had caricatured his views 


by portraying him as an extremist and 
ahardliner By the time the BJP won 
another election victory (after Kar- 
gil and a misconceived confidence 
motion), there was no doubt that the 
party was well on its way to occupy- 
ing the old Congress space (not just 
the Janata space as had originally been 
intended) and that Vajpayee was a 
leader in the Nehruvian mould 


W. then do I say that thts could 


be the turning point in the fortunes of 
this government? My guess ıs that the 
tacit understanding between the two 
BJPsisfinally unravelling Itisnotso 
much that the Sangh Parivar 1s seek- 
ing to embarrass Vajpayee, more that 
the strains of a mismatched alliance 
are beginning to show 

One instance of this tension ts 
the Ayodhya controversy which para- 
lysed Parliament for much of Dec- 
ember The furore had relatively 
innocuous origins Vajpayee was 
asked about the Ayodhya movement 
by a few journalists as he was step- 
ping out of Parltament House He re- 
iterated his disapproval ofthe manner 
1n which the masjid was brought down 
and repeated that the construction of 
atemple was noton the NDA agenda 

All this was fairenough But he 
also said that the Ayodhya movement 
was an expression of national senti- 
ment that had remained unfinished 
Because he spoke in Hindi, the poten- 
tial for selective translation was 1m- 
mense Some papers quoted him as 
saying that ıt was the aspiration of 
every Indian national to build a tem- 
ple at Ayodhya Others said that the 
use of the term unfinished agenda 
was ominous Did he mean that the 
BJP intended to finish that agenda? 

Vajpayee's view was that the 
controversy was uncalled for Speak- 
ing at an iftaar party the following day, 
he soughtto play down the uproar The 
teference to the national movement, 


he suggested, was a statement of fact 
Whatever one’s views on the Ram 
temple, there could be no denying that 
the movement foi its construction 
was national in character And as for 
it being unfinished, well, wasn’t it? 
The temple had not been built 

Further, he said, there were two 
solutions to the matter Either the 
courts decided or Hindus and Mus- 
lıms sat across a table and settled the 
dispute through dialogue This was 
unexceptionable enough But then 
came the clincher One solution, he 
suggested, would be 1f the Muslims 
accepted that there was once a Hindu 
temple on the spot and agreed to let 
them construct a Ram temple there 
They could build a mosque some- 
where else 


N.a 1s certain why Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee said this Surely he knew 
that he was merely restating Advant’s 
position from the late 1980s? After all, 
what was the Ayodhya dispute about? 
Hindus wanted Muslims to move their 
mosque from the disputed site so that 
they could build a temple Muslims 
refused and hence the need for an 
Ayodhya movement To suggest the 
dispute itself as a solution to the prob- 
lem made no sense 

Inevitably, the ‘clarification’ set 
off a new round of speculation 
Vajpayee had raised the issue on pur- 
pose, said the commentators Ayodhya 
was back on the agenda The BJP had 
realised that Vajpayee’s moderation 
might help it win allies and maintain 
a responsible national image But to 
win Assembly elections — and U P 
goes to the polls next year—1t needed 
Hindutva tssues to enthuse its tradi- 
tional vote bank 

Vajpayee kept insisting that he 
had been misunderstood He had not 
raised the 1ssue himself, he said, he 
had been asked questions He had not 
suggested that a temple be built in 


Ayodhya He had merely listed one 
possible solution to the problem with- 
out in any way endorsing it He had 
not changed his mind on Ayodhya in 
any significant sense 


U. most people in the media, 
I am inclined to believe Vajpayee If 
he had wanted to associate himself 
with the Ayodhya movement, he would 
have done so inthe 1980s Instead, by 
publicly distancing himself from 
Advant’s avatar of the BJP, he risked 
his own political career So why would 
he now want to raise the issue? 

But ıt ıs not Vajpayee's motives 
that intrigue me It is much more that 
the response to this statement has 
been instructive The honest thing for 
him to have done would have been to 
have got up in Parliament and said 
something like this ‘Look, I never 
approved of the Ayodhya movement 
I don’t believe that such communal 
issues take India forward Fortu- 
nately, the issue seems to have died a 
natural death Why, in God's name, do 
you wanttorevivethe damn thing?' 

The problem is that no matter 
how much the nation and his NDA 
allies want to hear him say this, the 
head of the BJP cannot rubbish the 
Ayodhya movement in public What- 
ever his personal views, he 1s obliged 
to be silent about them and to take a 
moderate party line on communal 
issues The deal seems to be we'll 
agree to be Vajpayee's kind of party 
but only on the condition that he 
respects our agenda even 1s he 1sn't 
willing to 1mplementit 

This was not the first time that 
Vajpayee had run into this kind of 
problem Asanybody who hascrutsed 
theinternet will tell you, asurprisingly 
large number of non-resident Indians 
are Sangh Parivar supporters Many of 
them live in the United States where 
they have made large sums of money 
Their wealth and their detachment 
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gives them, or so they believe, the 
right to tell those of us who actually 
have to live in India how the country 
should berun Their prescriptions are 
crude and simplistic free enterprise 
and Hindu rashtra 

For such Parivar wallahs, a visit 
by a BJP prime minister to the United 
States was their moment of triumph 
Against his better judgement, Vajpayee 
accepted an invitation to a Parivar 
function at Staten Island Once he got 
there, he was hortified to find that 
speaker after speaker lambasted his 
government for refusing to 1mple- 
ment the Hindutva agenda Where 
was the mandir? What happened to 
thecommon civil code? Why weren't 
we invading PoK? And soon 


p... to the wall, Vajpayee fell 
back on a familiar formulation. The 
agenda could not be implemented, 
he said, because the BJP did not 
have a majority. As for himself, he 
may or may not be prime minister à 
year from now, but he would always 
be a swayamsevak Both statements 
were factually accurate but unhelpful 
nevertheless Yes, the allies would not 
let the BJP implement its agenda But 
he did not say whether he supported 
that agenda himself And as for being 
a swayamsevak, he had joined the 
RSS tn his youth and never left So 
technically, the statement was correct 
but it said nothing about the state of 
hisielations with the Sangh 

His speech quietened the restive 
crowd but Vajpayee had not reckoned 
on the impact it would have back at 
home No sooner had television net- 
works bioadcast the swayamsevak 
sound-byte than the phones began to 
ring at his suite in the Waldorf Asto- 
ria 1n New York All the allies were 
demanding that he withdraw his 
remarks : 

A perturbed Vajpayee issued 
an unconvincing clarification say- 
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ing that he had been quoted out ol 
context What he meant was that he 
was a swayamsevak of the nation It 
was too late The damage had been 
done 


M y guess ıs that controversies 
like this will begin to recut at regular 
intervals The Opposition has scented 
blood Itknows that Vajpayee’s mage 
throughout the country rests on the 
perception that he 1s a moderate 
Equally, it knows that the compromise 
at the heart of the marriage of the two 
BJPs requires nejther partner to speak 
ill ofthe other 

Ask Vajpayee a question about 
Ayodhya, common civil code, or any 
of the old Hindutva issues and he 
will not be able to go any further than 
it is not part of the NDA agenda If 
the questions continue, he will have 
no choice but to make vaguely sup- 
portive remarks about the Hindutva 
position 

Once he does this, three things 
will happen One the allies will com- 
plain Two the Sangh Parivar will sink 
him by rejoicing in the streets and 
declaring (as it did after the Ayodhya 
rematks) that he was always a 
swayamsevak at heait And three 
the moderate image that keeps this 
government afloat will be tattered 

And yet it 1s hard to see what 
else he can do If he gives vent to his 
own views and says that he has neve: 
supported the Hindutva agenda, then 
helosesthe goodwill ofhis own party 
The lunatic fringe of the Parivar 1s 
certain to end the ceasefire and to 
destabilise his government 

For over two years, the NDA 
regime has survived because Atal 
Bihar: Vajpayee has walked this tight- 
rope between the two BJPs My feel- 
ing 1s that the tightrope walk cannot 
go on for much longe: And without 
Vajpayee’s image, this government 
does not have a hope of surviving 


PARTICIPANTS ın the political 
drama unfolding this winter in Jammu 
and Kashmir resemble nothing so 
much as a group of boys poking a 
sleeping tiger with a pointed stick, 
justto see what happens 

Underlying what has come to 
pass fora peace process in Jammu and 
Kashmir is the assumption that dia- 
logueisagoodthing This proposition 
1s difficult to dispute, for the same rea- 
sons that it 1s impossible to assert that 
motherhood ıs a vice But the media- 
fuelled euphoria generated by Prime 
Minister Atal Behai1 Vajpayee’s 
Ramzan ceasefire has veiled the 
deeply problematic processes on 
which the peace initiative 1s premised 
While we have been inundated with 
detail on the participants ın process, 
and ate, thanks to television, made 
familiar with their public pronounce- 
ments on an hour-by-hour basis, there 
is still little understanding of the larger 
political context within which peace 
1s sought to be brought about 

Ishallargue here that the Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party's peace initiative has 
coststhat transcend Jammu and Kash- 
mit — 1mplications for the future of 
India as a secular state which have 
largely been censored out of public 
debate The price of peace now sought 
to be brought about could, paradoxi- 
cally, prove higher than the admittedly 
horrific loss of life that takes place 
each day in the troubled state 

It has been clear for some time 
thatthe contours of the BJP-led Nation- 
al Democratic Alliance government’s 
initiative in Jammu and Kashmir lie in 
the covert diplomacy that took place 
during the Kargil war The content 


Clueless in Kashmir 
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of the larger political parameters of 
the government's Kashmir policy, 
of which the Ramzan ceasetire 1s 
just a part, has sadly passed almost 
unnoticed 

Writing 1n the Pakistani news- 
paper, The Nation, Talaat Hussain 
had reported that Niaz Naik and R K 
Mishra, the back-channel diplomatic 
negotiators who ope1ated through 
the Kargil war, discussed what was 
calledthe ‘Chenab plan’ Theterm was 
a reference to the [950 plan put for- 
ward by the United Nations media- 
tor on J&K, Owen Dixon, calling for 
a partition of the state along its com- 
munal-ethnic fault lines It would have 
broadly cut apart Jammu and Kashmir 
along the Chenab river, with the pre- 
dominantly Muslim areas to its north 
going to Pakistan, and its predomi- 
nantly Hindu and Buddhist areas 
remaining in India 

According to Hussain's report, 
discussions between Mishra and 
Naik were documented in a Pakistani 
proposal, an Indian response, and a 
Pakistani counter-proposal The idea 
was evidently in circulation at the 
time, for Pakistan’s former Prime 
Ministei, Benazir Bhutto, called in 
an article for ‘deliberate incremental 
advances’ towaids a settlement in 
which ‘the two sections of Kashmir 
would have open, porous borders ' 

Efforts to realise a Dixon-style 
resolution to what ıs called the Kash- 
mir problem continued apace after the 
Kargil war On 8 March this year, 
Chief Minister Farooq Abdullah and 
a group of his top Cabinet colleagues 
held a closed-door seciet meeting 
with Farooq Kathwari, a US-based 
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secessionist leader Kathwari heads 
the Kashmir Study Group (KSG), an 
influential New York think tank which 
has been advocating the creation of an 
independent state carved out of the 
Muslim-majority areas of J&K 


T. owner of Ethan Allen, an upmar- 
ket furniture concern which counts 
the White House among its clients, 
Kathwarr's associates 1n the KSG 
have included influential Indian estab- 
lishment figures, notably former For- 
eign Secretary S K Singh and retired 
Vice Admiral K K Nayyar The fur- 
niture tycoon whose involvement in 
Jammu and Kashmir began after his 
son died in acamp run in Afghanistan 
to train cadre for the jehad, was earlier 
blacklisted by successive Indian gov- 
ernments, on one occasion being de- 
nied permission to visit a seriously ill 
relative Shortly after the second BJP- 
led coalition took power in 1998, how- 
ever, he was quietly granted a visa 
Kathwart arrived in New Delhi 
in March 1999, carrying a series of 
proposals for the creation of an inde- 
pendent Kashmi state, compiled ın 
a volumecalled Kashmir A Way For- 
ward InSeptember 1999, a fresh ver- 
sion of the document was finalised 
after, its preface records, receiving 
reactions from ‘government officials 
in India and Pakistan ' The new docu- 
ment was even more disturbing than 
the first At least one KSG member, 
the University of South Carolina's 
Robert Wirsing, refused even to par- 
ticipate inthe discussions Essentially, 
the new Kashmir A Way Forward 
contained five proposals for the crea- 
tion of either one or two new states, 
which would together constitute what 
1s described in somewhat opaque fash- 
10n as a ‘sovereign entity but one with- 
out an international personality ’ 
This ‘new entity would have its 
own secular, democratic constitution, 
as well as its own citizenship, flag and 
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a legislature which would legislate 
on all matters other than defence and 
foreign affairs India and Pakistan 
would be responsible for the defence 
of the Kashmirt entity, which would 
itself maintain police and gendarme 
forces for internal law and order pur- 
poses India and Pakistan would be 
expected to workoutfinancıal arrange- 
ments for the Kashmir entity, which 
could include a currency of its own ° 


F. of the five possible Kashmırı 
entities the KSG discusses involve 
two separate states on either side of the 
LoC and territorial exchanges bet- 
weenIndiaandPakistan Butthe fifth 
Kashmir entity outlined in Kashmir 
A Way Forward, of a single state on 
the Indian side of the Line of Control, 
is the most interesting of the KSG 
proposals Premised on the assump- 
tion that Pakistan would be unwilling 
to allow the creation of a new entity 
on its side of the Line of Control — 
although there 1s no discussion of 
what would happen 1f India were to 
be similarly disinclined — the new state 
would come into being after a series 
of tehsil-level referendums All the 
districts of the Kashmir valley, the 
districts of Kargil and Doda, three 
northern tehsils of Rajouri and one 
tehsil of Udhampur, the KSG believes, 
would choose to join the new Kash- 
muri state 

The KSGreport attempts some- 
what desperately to prove that its new 
state 1s not built on communal foun- 
dations ‘All these areas,’ it argues, 
‘are imbued with Kashmiriyat, the 
cultural traditions of the Vale of Kash- 
mir, and/or interact extensively with 
Kashmurt-speaking people ' But this 
argument 1s patently spurious, for 
several of these areas also 1nteract 
similarly with peoples who do not 
speak Kashmiri 

There ts no explanation, for 
example, of why the linguistic, cul- 


tural and trade linkages the three 
northern Muslim-majority tehsils of 
Rajouri district have with the three 
southern Hindu-majority tehsils are 
of any less significance than those 
they have with the Kashmir region 
Nor ts ıt made cleat what linguistic 
affiliation the tehsils of Karnah and 
Uri in Kashmn, where just 3 2% and 
31% of the population were recorded 
as Kashmiri-speakers in the 1981 cen- 
sus, the last carried out 1n the state, 
might have with the valley 

Similarly, while Ramban and 
Bhaderwah tehsils 1n Doda are not 
Kashmiri-speaking and principally i 
trade wıth Jammu, the KSG propo- 
sals make the a prior: assumption that 
they would vote to join the new state 
Indeed, these tehsils have recorded 
some of the highest voter turnout in 
successive elections from 1996, sug- 
gesting their residents have little sym- 
pathy for Kashmir valley-centred 
secessionist politics 


BA has admitted meeting 
Kathwarti, but claims to have little 
sympathy for his ideas It 15 interest- 
ing, however, to note that the KSG's 
ideas suffuse the National Confer- 
ence's own proposals for Jammu and 
Kashmır’s future, the latter have strik- 
ing similarities with those the KSG 
has floated The controversial report 
of the Regional Autonomy Commit- 
tee (RAC), tabled in the J&K Assem- 
bly last year and now inthe process of 
being implemented, bears striking 
similarities with the KSG proposals 
Muslim-majority Rajouri and Poonch 
are scheduledto be cutaway from the 
Jammu region as a whole and recast 
as anew Pir Panjal province The sın- 
gle districts of Buddhist-majority Leh 
and Muslim-majority Leh, too, will be 
sundered from each other and become 
new provinces 

In some cases, the RAC report 
and the KSG proposals mirror each 


other down to the smallest detail For 
example, Kashmir A Way Forward 
refers to the inclusion of a Gool- 
Gulabgarh tehsil in the new state 

There ts, 1n fact, no such tehsil Gool 
and Gulabgarh were parts of the tehsil 
of Mahore, the sole Muslim-majority 
tehsil of Udhampur district, until 
1999 Gool subsequently became a 
separate tehsil But the proposal for 
Mahore's sundering from Udhampur 
and inclusion in the Chenab province 
was first made in the RAC report 

According to the RAC plan, as in 
the KSG proposals, Mahore would 
form part of the Chenab province, 
while Udhampur would be incorpo- 
rated in the Hindu-majority Jammu 
province 


A. significant, Abdullah’s maxi- 
malist demands for autonomy for 
J&K dovetail with the KSG’s formu- 
lation of a quasi-sovereign state The 
report of the State Autonomy Com- 
mission (SAC), adopted by the J&K 
Legislative Assembly earlierthis year, 
would leave New Delhi with no pow- 
ers other than the management of 
defence, external affairs and commu- 
nications Fundamental rights in the 
Union Constitution, for example, 
would no longer apply to J&K if the 
SAC has its way They would have to 
be substituted by a separate chapter 
on fundamental rights in the J&K 
Constitution, which now contains only 
directive principles 

The Supreme Court’s and the 
national Election Commission's jurts- 
diction in the state would alsoend, and 
theState Election Commission would 
conduct polls in the state While the 
National Conference's demands for 
greater autonomy aren't in themselves 
disturbing, the context 1n which they 
have been made and their character 
most certainly is The US’ enthusias- 
tic endorsement of the autonomy 
report gives even more reason to be- 


lieve it sees some variant of the KSG 
plan as the eventual solution to the 
Kashmir problem 


T. National Conference isn't the 
only political formation that seems to 
see some kind of inevitability in the 
realisation ofa reworked Dixon plan 
The Hizb-ul-Mujahiddin's chosen 
mediator for its own August ceasefire, 
Fazl-ul-Haq Qureshi, gave a fairly 
fleshed out idea of what its vision of a 
negotiated settlement to violence in 
Jammu and Kashmir might constitute 
In a 1 September interview to an 
internet news site, the People's Politi- 
cal Front leader said he had submitted 
formal plans for a quasi-independent 
Jammu and Kashmir to the Union 
government "The model,’ Qureshi 
said, ‘envisages a semi-sovereign 
status for Jammu and Kashmir, and 
Joint control exercised by both India 
and Pakistan ' 

It was lost on no-one that 
Qureshi's announcements closely 
mirrored proposals made by other 
Kashmur-based figures on the Islamic 
right On 9 May, just a month before 
Dar came out with his ceasefire decla- 
ration, then APHC chief and Jamaat- 
e-Islami leader Syed Ali Shah Geelani 
had announced his organisation was 
‘not for the division of the state, (but) 
1f in the talks the parties reach a con- 
sensus to divide the state, we will 
accept that ’This was astartling depar- 
ture from the APHC’s formal posi- 
tion But, although power has since 
changed hands in the organisation, 
no one has flatly rejected the idea of 
a religion-based partition Indeed, 
senior APHC figures have been tell- 
ing journalists, off-record, that sucha 
partition 1s the minimum concession 
they could accept 

Also of significance ıs the role 
of United States’ diplomatic establish- 
ment in pushing not-dissimilar :deas 
In May, US-based investment banker 


and nuclear physicist Mansoor Ijaz 
had visited Srinagar, visiting top poli- 
tical figures there and in New Delhi 
through the offices of the Research 
and Analysis Wing Whathe discussed 
during this visit, Ijaz outlined in a 22 
Novemberarticle in the /nternational 
Herald Tribune 

Ijaz says he ‘proposed a fiame- 
work for dialogue to General Pervez 
Musharraf, Pakistan's military leader, 
and Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, India's Prime Minister, that 
envisioned empowering ordinary 
Kashmuris, civilian and militant alike, 
as the central partners for peace ’ "The 
initiative,” Ijaz wrote, ‘had backing 
from President Bill Clinton as an 
effective means for preventing the 
internal implosion of Pakistan at the 
hands of its Islamic zealots ’ These 
efforts, Ijaz has claimed, led to the 
Hizb-ul-Mujahiddin ceasefire, which 
fellapart after Musharraf, under pres- 
sure from the Islamic right, ‘deve- 
loped cold feet ’ 


B. Ijaz and the US diplomatic 
establishment renewed their efforts, 
and in August proposed a formula in 
which ‘Pakistan would be brought to 
the negotiating table at the outset of 
political discussions after the cease- 
fire had taken hold, first bilaterally 
and then, atthe Kashmiris’ request, tri- 
laterally India's adamancy to not talk 
to Pakistan unless cross-border ‘ter- 
rorism’ stopped would disappear in 
the valley-wide ceasefire call from 
Salahuddin He would receive critical 
support from General Musharraf to 
bring unruly Islamists on board, and 
General Musharraf in turn would get 
a much needed nod from Washington 
along with some much needed Inter- 
national Monetary Fund aid ' 

As the dialogue process pro- 
ceeded, Ijaz notes, ‘India would agree 
to a significant, verifiable and per- 
manent reduction of its forces in the 
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valley in exchange for a verifiable 
withdrawal of Pakistani militants In 
the process, the Muyahiddin voice 
would be strengthened and unified, 
and Pakistan could take credit for 
having tangibly supported peace 
through its military advocacy of the 
Kashmiri cause ’ This framework, 
the businessman wrote, ‘was agreed 
to by the Indians and, conditioned on 
Pakistan intelligence accepting it, by 
Salahuddin in late August With vir- 
tually all of Islamabad’s demands 
met, and an historic opportunity cre- 
ated to finda permanent solution, why 
has Pakistan not yetembraced ıt? 

Ijaz has been described by his 
critics as a windbag, claiming official 
US support where none exists That 
Pakistan's de-escalation of hostilities 
along the Line of Control, and its new 
support of the Ramzan ceasefire fol- 
lowed the approval, on 30 November, 
of $596 million International Mone- 
tary Fund standby facility, however, 
lends at least some credibility to the 
contours of his story More important, 
Ijaz's emphasis on the need to save 
Musharraf from ‘Islamic zealots’ 
illustrates US concerns Important 
US diplomatic figures have in the 
past suggested that the need to con- 
tain the right in Pakistan makes it 
necessary for India to make a unila- 
teral concession 


Í. November 1999, Mıchael Krepon, 
who heads the influential Stimson 
Centre, argued that ‘India’s Kashmir 
policy has been predicated on the pas- 
sage of time theory, and limited to 
counter-insurgency operations ' ‘The 
question that needs to be asked,” he 
insisted, ‘1s whether or not this 1s 
working in India's favour, because as 
time passes, Pakistan 1s becoming 
weaker ' Thus, the US' de-facto media- 
tion of post-Kargil conflict in Jammu 
and Kashmir seems premised on the 
belief that India will, eventually, agree 
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to some kind of quasi-autonomy, how- 
ever packaged, for the Muslim majo- 
1ity areas of Jammu and Kashmir 


W... does the Union govein- 


mentstand in this complex, fluid poli- 
tical landscape? There's little doubt 
that the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh woyld be more than delighted 
with what has come to be called the 
‘trifurcation’ of Jammu and Kashmir 
into separate states of Jammu, Kash- 
mir and Ladakh Indeed, the RSS has 
said as much on several occasions, 
most recently at an 2 October rally in 
Jammu A plethora of figures on the 
Hindu right, ranging from local 
Jammu politicians to national figures 
like Dogra royal scion Karan Singh, 
have at various points endorsed simi- 
larideas 

Very little imagination 1s needed 
to see the structural similarities bet- 
ween trifurcation and the Kathwari 
project, since without a united, secu- 
lar Jammu and Kashmir, claims for the 
valley to chart its own separate destiny 
would acquire momentum Hindu and 
Islamic fascism, after all, are striking 
not only for their differences, but also 
for their unity Union Home Minister 
LK Advani has distanced himself 
from the creation of three new states, 
but the fact remains that Vajpayee, 
along with Union External Affairs 
Minister Jaswant Singh, who 1s be- 
lieved to be increasingly influential in 
charting Jammu and Kashmir policy, 
have said nothing on the subject 

Received wisdom has it that it 
would be impossible for the BJP to 
make such a unilateral concession on 
Jammu and Kashmir The occasion of 
6 December, however, 1s a good time 
to remember that the Hindu right has 
acted in unpredictable ways before If 
it cannot do so in this case, 1t would 
appear that two sets of false assump- 
ttons are guiding the engagement of 
Indiaand Pakistan in Jammu and Kash- 


mir Indian policy-makeis seem to 
believethateconomic desperation and 
US pressure will, sooner o1 latet, com- 
pel Pakistan to accept a solution based 
on the conversion of the LoC into an 
international border Indian officials 
believe that the most New Delhi can 
concede is broad federal autonomy to 
Jammu and Kashmir and, subject to 
the cessation of violence, free move- 
ment fo: residents across the LoC 

But Pakistan's military estab- 
lishment sees things very differently 
Criticism of India's human rights 
record in the media, and repeated 
assertions that the army ts tiring of its 
internal security role, are seen as signs 
of a weakening 1esolve to hold the 
state Sooner or latet, Pakistani stra- 
tegists seem certain, India will agree 
at least to a sundering of Jammu and 
Kashmir, something they can then 
market as a victory These sharply 
varted visions of how events will 
play themselves out bode ill for any 
serious dialogue process 


A. important, the configuration of 
Pakistan politics, specifically the 
compulsions faced by Musharraf, 
could push events in a direction dras- 
tically different from that peace pio- 
cess protagonists seem to envisage 
For one, Musharraf has failed to rea- 
lise the promises he made when tak- 
ing power of ending corruption and 
reviving Pakistan's moribund eco- 
nomy That means he is in no position 
toalienate senior army officials, many 
of them 1deologically committed to 
the Islamic right, by engaging ın a 
de-escalation 1n Jammu and Kashmn 
Then, there are signs of a broad 
coalescing of political forces against 
continued military rule The grand 
alliance of Benazir Bhutto's Pakistan 
People’s Party and Nawaz Sharif's 
Pakistan Muslim League, though 
tentative, 1s beginning to take shape 
The only political organisations 


Musharraf can depend on for support 
are the right wing groups whose 
raison d'etre 1s war in Jammu and 
Kashmir ForPakistan'sIslamic right, 
acessation of hostilities in J&K would 
plainly be disastrous Since most of 
these groups have no political role in 
Jammu and Kashmir, they would have 
no future should conflictend 

Organisations like the Jamaat- 
e-Islami, Lashkar-e- Taiba, al-Badr 
and Jaish-e-Mohammadi have built 
their political and financial empires on 
the foundations oftheir war in Jammu 
and Kashmir While all these groups 
are offspring of the ISI’s US - backed 
war n Afghanistan, many believe the 
tail now wagsthedog Musharraf had 
to back down on each of his confron- 
tations with the religious right after 
he took power — on issues ranging 
from the reform of Pakistan's noto- 
rious blasphemy laws to efforts to 
rationalise taxation 


N.. is 1t clear that US pressure in 
Pakistan will have either the intensity 
or effect many ın the Indian policy 
establishment believe it will Despite 
its undisputed influence in Pakistan, 
the US has been unable to secure even 
limited objectives like the extradition 
of Osama bın Laden Although the US 
banned the terrorist organisation 
Harkat-ul-Ansar for its involvement 
in terrorism years ago, both that orga- 
nisation and its successor offshoot, 
the Jaish-e-Mohammadi, continue to 
thrive in Pakistan The US also has, 
as Ahmed Rashid has pointed out, 
entrenched interests in the ‘new great 
game,’ the battle forcontrol of central 
Asian oil, which has Pakistan and 
Afghanistan atts core Finally, the US 
18 profoundly unlikely to risk alie- 
nating Pakistan, which ıs after all a 
nuclear power, to the point where it 
becomes hostile and desperate 

So far, the signal achievement of 
the peace process has been to push the 


National Conference to the right, and 
legitimise the worst kinds of reaction- 
ary elements active in J&K today 
An ironic situation has been created 
where the National Conference's 
wholly legitimate demands for fede- 
ral autonomy have been ignored, 
and the Union governments instead, 
through its covert negotiators, enga- 
ged in dialogue with people who 
believe a shot through the knees 1s 
appropriate punishment for women 
who dare to wear trousers 


A. is evident from the SAC and 
RAC reports, the National Confer- 
ence has been preparing itself for the 
eventual prospect of some kind of sun- 
dering of Jammu and Kashmir It 1s 
also competing with the APHC in 
adopting extreme postures against 
New Delhi and the security establish- 
mentın an effort to consolidate its con- 
stituency in the Kashmir valley This 
has been done at the expense of its his- 
torc secular principles, and by aban- 
doning the party's aspirations to 
represent all the peoples of J&K and 
not just one region orethnic - religious 
community 

Since any deal the Union gov- 
ernment engages in with the APHC 
must, of necessity, involve applying 
the cleaver to the National Confer- 
ence's neckas well, a furtherrightward 
lurch in the party seems inevitable In 
the meanwhile, desperately needed 
debate on federal autonomy, both bet- 
ween the governments in Jammu and 
Kashmir and New Delhi, and between 
politicians of various shades of opi- 
nion in the state, has simply not come 
into being 

A bird in hand, goes the old say- 
ing, 1s worth two in the bush 

With the backroom boys busy in 
the bushes in search of peace, it 1s per- 
haps appropriate to wonder if the 
premises of our intellectual engage- 
ment with Jammu and Kashmir are 


well-founded Part of the problem is 
that our understanding of the decade- 
long conflict in the state has become 
mired in received wisdom, and lacks 
acomplex and nuanced understanding 
of the play of class, culture, commu- 
nity and ethnicity that drive violence 
in J&K today 

The veteran Punjab communist 
leader Satyapal Dang recently sug- 
gested to me that the ways in which we 
have come to comprehend such con- 
flıcts ıs grossly inadequate Foradec- 
ade, he pointed out, what was called 
the Punjab problem was understood to 
consist of several other problems—the 
sharing of river waters, the status of 
Chandigarh, the federal demands of 
the Anandpur Sahib resolutions, the 
scars of Operation Bluestar, and soon 
Yet, when peace did come about, 
Dang pointed out, none of these prob- 
lems had in fact been resol ved 


O. explanation was that pure 
coercion had put an end to the violence 
that began in the early 1980s Another 
possibility was that the real basis of the 
Khalistan movement, its ideological 
content and resistance to it, had not 
been understood properly The ques- 
tion 1s relevant in Jammu and Kash- 
mir today Although Kashmir, as 
experts never cease to remind us, is not 
Punjab, itis not inhabited by Martians 
either 

A real peace process in Jammu 
and Kashmircannotbe manufactured 
it needs to emerge from real political 
activity, not closed-door intrigue and 
diplomatic manoeuvre It will need 
mass mobilisation, and the creation of 
genuinely democratic fora in which 
issues, not deals, are discussed And 
it will need to foreground the diverse 
cultural, economic and democratic 
aspirations of the peoples of the state, 
not meaningless clichés Such a pro- 
cess, sadly, appears nowhere near 
even its beginning 
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THE creation of Uttarakhand (Uttaran- 
chal) marks the end of one stage ın the 
process of granting political auto- 
nomy tothe Himalayan belt The 27th 
state fulfils the aspirations of the hill 
people who fora long time harboured 
agrouse that theirs was the only region 
1n the entire Himalayan belt which had 
been denied the opportunity to govern 
itselfin a manner suited to its peculiar 
topography 

Itisaftera gap of about 25 years 
that a new state has been carved out 
of an existing state, the last being 
Meghalaya, created out of the Jayantia, 
Garo and the Khas: hills of the then 
Assam state in the mid-’70s All other 
states created thereafter already 
existed as Union Territories, their 
creation was only by way of elevation 
to full-fledged statehood 

Its important to note that unlike 
the other states created alongside 
Uttarakhand — Chattisgarh and Jhar- 
khand — this hill state 1s not based on 
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any ‘ethnic’ consideration suchas the 
predominance of tribal population 
pitted against the ‘settlers’ Norisita 
linguistic state like those created in 
the 1950s and the 1960s Linguistic- 
cultural identity has certainly lost 
ground to the existential needs of 
development, and Uttarakhand 1s a 
good example of that 

While development, or the lack 
of it, always lay behind most demands 
for separate states, the linguistic fac- 
tor had actually camouflaged this 
factor in the initial decades of the 
Republic The demands for Vidarbha, 
Telangana, Marathwada and Sau- 
rashtra have equally undermmed the 
linguistic principle by elevating the 
issue of development over and above 
the lingo-cultural identity 

Identity formation in Indian 
politics, as perhaps elsewhere, has 
largely been a matter of creating ins- 
truments for mobilisation Identity, in 
this sense, has always been an instru- 


mental category tracing its origin to 
the politics of development Ulti- 
mately, all questions of social exist- 
ence are political and, therefore, 
demand their resolution in the public 
realm which politics tends to mono- 
polise in ademocratic polity 

The elements that make the con- 
struction of these identities possible 
are not static and change according to 
socio-economic situations While in 
the '50s and the ’60s the perceived 
unilingual distribution of economic 
resources in the multilingual states 
created a facade of cultural homoge- 
neity, 1n the '90s the 1ssue of 'deve- 
lopment of undei-development' and 
*peripheralisation of the periphery’ 
came to the foreground 


T. less developed regions of the 
larger linguistic states that aspired to 
gain froma greater proximity between 
the politico-administrative setup and 
their cultural community soon rea- 
lised that issues of hard economics 
overshadow the emotional dimension 
of lingo-cultural identity The latter, in 
fact, was reduced to acategory which 
was only instrumental in facilitating 
better bargaining by enlarging the 
numerical strength of the group, so 
important in an electoral democracy 

In ‘non-linguistic’ states like 
U P, Bihar and M P, this became 
easier as there was no correspondence 
between cultural identity and the poli- 
tical boundaries of these states Large 
territories and unevenness of centuries 
of economic (under)development, 
coupled with the heterogeneity of 
dialect-related cultural identities, 
made these sub-regions more amena- 
ble to the idea of politicisation of the 
feelings of deprivation 

The centripetal political culture 
of the Hindi states however, stood as 
a rock against the forces of regional 
assertion Itisforthisreasonthat while 
better developed states like Punjab, 


Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and even 
Haryana, could clamour for a better 
deal from the Centre, the socio eco- 
nomically backward states (pejora- 
tively termed as BIMARU) could not 
muster sufficient political willtoforce 
the Centre or its politicians to lend a 
sympathetic ear to their problem of 
development of under-development 


T. lack of aregtonal identity in fact 
made it near impossible for any leader 
from these states to galvanise the peo- 
ple’s support on the issue of economic 
development Consequently, either 
‘general’ issues like the Ram temple 
dominated politics (in U P), or ‘local- 
ised’ caste identities captured the ıma- 
gination of the populace 

It 1s this trap which made the 
‘mainstream’ politics of the Hindi 
region responsible for the ‘peripheral- 
isation’ of the ‘heartland’ in the last 
five decades of post colonial ‘develop- 
ment’, almost bypassing the ‘cradle 
of Indian civilisation’ The develop- 
ments in Uttarakhand, however, mark 
a break by making it possible to rally 
people around issues of existential 
realities that the hill dwellers had 
faced for years Even though the other 
two regions of Chattisgarh and Jhar- 
khand are also part of the centripetal 
Hindi belt, they constitute islands of 
distinct tribal cultures which are 
somewhat autonomous of the *domt- 
nant’ culture of the Hindi political 
elite, hegemonised for decades by 
upper caste leaders of the Congress- 
BJP culture 

Ironically, while caste politics 
for a tıme undermined the possible 
emergence of regional identities in 
the Hindi belt, it was the politicisation 
of these caste identities ın the post- 
Mandal era that eventually paved the 
way fortheemergence of sub-regional 
sentiments by highlighting the politi- 
cal interests of social groups dominant 
in certain districts of the larger states 


This, though not overtly done in the 
name of the region, had implications 
that went beyond caste identities It 
was an extension of the 27% reserva- 
tion quota for OBCs to the Uttara- 
khand region in U P that sparked 
off the agitation for a separate state 
in mid- 1994 and strengthened the . 
regional identity ofthe hill people 

Even though caste was not an 
issue in the construction of a regional 
identity in Uttarakhand, the near 
absence of OBCs in the hills where the 
upper castes are overwhelmingly 
present, inadvertently became an 
instrument of regional mobilisation 
This was reinforced by the violence 
perpetrated on the Uttarakhand) acti- 
vists in October 1994 by the U P Chief 
Minister Mulayam Singh Yadav, who 
was seen as symbolic of the rise of 
OBCs inthe U P plains The reaction 
againstthe U P government’s violent 
(and malicious) handling of the agi- 
tation for a hill state was transformed 
into a regional assertion, drawing on 
the ‘neglect’ and ‘humiliation’ at the 
hands of a government that did not 
care forthem 


T. demands for the creation of a 
Harit Pradesh (West U P) by Apt 
Singh, and now for a Purvanchal 
(East U P) by some political leaders, 
has gained strength largely on account 
of uneven development in the wake 
of the green revolution which has 
unevenly benefited the two regions 
Here again, the more prosperous Jats 
in the western districts have tradition- 
ally been supporters of a separate 
state, equally the Yadavs and some 
other OBCs in the central and east- 
ern districts may lend support to the 
demand for a Purvanchal state Ina 
way it 1s natural for the locally domi- 
nant castes to become votaries of 
political autonomy since they consti- 
tute that influential core of regional 
politics which aspires to gain, both 
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economically and politically, from 
any reorganisation granting political 
autonomy to these regions 

If the Hind: heartland was 
strongly centripetal in its political cul- 
ture, the Uttarakhand hills were even 
more so This made the construction 
of a regional identity that much more 
difficult despite topography being a 
favourable factor The overwhelming 
representation of the region in the 
armed forces and location of Hindu 
sacred places (chaturdhams) in these 
hills, have kept the region firmly inte- 
grated into the ‘mainstream’ politi- 
cal culture which sees itself, even if 
erroneously, as the centre of Indian 
nationalism It was decades of socio- 
economic neglect, coupled with admi- 
nistrative anomalies arising out of the 
distance from the state capital located 
in the plains of Lucknow, that over the 
years made it possible for regional 
sentiments toemerge 


E... this might not have consti- 
tuted a sufficient condition to con- 
struct a strong regional identity, had 
the mid-1994 mistakes of perpetrat- 
ing violence on the Uttarakhandi agı- 
tators not been committed by the U P 
government The tactless and insen- 
sitive handling of the problem deep- 
ened the feeling of alienation and 
eventually helped the movement gain 
momentum Key issues in the hills 
have always been existential, and not 
ideological The Coolie Utar move- 
ment (Kumaon) and the peasantrebel- 
lions, dhandaks (Garhwal) in the 
colonial period, and the anti-liquor, 
forest and the Chipko movements in 
the post-colonial phase, followed a 
trajectory set by the existenttal realı- 
ties of everyday hill hfe which brought 
people. literally and metaphorically, 
close to nature and its many manifes- 
tations 

The reconciliation between the 
divergent and apparently contradic- 
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tory sentiments of regionalism and 
centripetal nationalism was greatly 
facilitated by an emergent BJP The 
party’s emphasis on ‘nationalism’, its 
strong opposition to the ‘Mandalisa- 
tion’ of the polity, its anti-Mulayam 
postures in U P politics, and its emer- 
gence at the national level as a party 
trying to occupy the political space 
created by the rapid and continuous 
withdrawal of the Congress — all 
helped the process ofa gradual appro- 
priation ofthe movement by the BJP 

The only regional hill party, the 
Uttarakhand Kranti Dal (UKD), 
which initially spearheaded the move- 
ment, soon found no takers, and its 
candidates were humiliated at the Lok 
Sabhaand Vidhan Sabha polls held in 
the 1990s The UKD'slack of organı- 
sational ability, absence of grassroot 
workers and, above all, its ‘regional’ 
overtones in an area proud of its nation- 
alism (read centripetalism), heavily 
weighed against the UKD, which was 
totally marginalised ın the wake of the 
rising electoral gains of the BJP 

It 1s, however, important to 
remember that the BJP's sweeping 
electoral gains, more particularly 1n 
the Lok Sabha (1998) and Vidhan 
Sabha (1996) elections, 1n no way 
marked the appropriation ofthe move- 
mentby the party Fromthe beginning 
the movement was kept out of the 
reach of conventional political parties 
It was only the compulsions of elec- 
toral democracy, where a party has 
finally to articulate the grievances 
of the people by transforming them 
into seats at the time of elections, that 
pushed the people into eventually 
voting for a political party which 
could formally pass a bill in the cen- 
tral and state legislatures to create a 
separate state 


T. creation of Uttarakhand state 
has thrown up a real challenge, not 
merely for its leaders, but for those 


emotionally charged and mobilised 
people who had led the apparently 
leaderless, spontaneous movement in 
the mid-1990s Thenon-involvement 
of professional political leaders had, 
at the time, kept the movement out of 
the mechanics of electoral politics 
This helped it establish credibility in 
the national media which otherwise 
ascribes everything to the politicians, 
who 1n its opinion, keep motivating 
(read dividing) people to make politi- 
cal capital by harping on newer and 
newer vote banks 

While this credibility was a fac- 
tor that eventually smoothened the 
process of the state’s creation, it gene- 
rated a political vacuum 1n the state 
The actual ‘leaders’ of the leaderless 
movement were not conventional 
politicians, and those who weie to 
ultimately pass the bill for a separate 
state as also to subsequently form the 
government in the state were not pe1- 
ceived by the people as legitimate 
leaders of the movement 


T. real dilemma is created by a 
paradoxical situation where politics 
abhors a vacuum butat the same time 
people see the politicians as distanced 
from the genuine concerns of their 
existential problems In an electoral 
democracy there is no real escape 
from this situation as someone needs 
to be voted to power to form and run 
the government No wonder, at the 
time of the Lok Sabha elections in 
May 1996, the call for boycott by the 
Uttarakhand Samyukta Sangharsha 
Samiti evoked little response People 
realised the futility of such a boycott 
when the actual process of the creation 
of the state was to be initiated, carried 
through and completed by the politi- 
cal elite, the spontaneous grassroot 
nature of the movement notwithstand- 
ing This created a peculiar situation 
with the people expressing cynicism 
at the sight of political quarrels and 


differences over issues like those of 
selecting/locating the capital for the 
state, a pahart/non-pahari chief min- 
ister, drawing of district boundaries, 
and the inclusion/exclusion of some 
districts in Uttarakhand state 

Needless to say, 1t would be 
sheet fantasy to imagine a situation 
where people's grievances are articu- 
lated, expressed and transformed into 
political decisions without theagency 
of politicians who actually garner 
support through the nitty-gritty of 
electoral politics Toexert pressure on 
political leaders fiom below 1s under- 
standable and desirable, but to con- 
ceive of a blueprint which leaves 
them no place amounts to making 
them puppets in the hands of those 
workers who owe no accountability 
to the people 


S... tendencies have resulted 1n 
akind ofadictatoiship, if notfascism 
Politics 1s not merely about adminis- 
tration 01 governance, but touches 
upon many other concerns ofthe peo- 
ple for which periodic accountability 
is ensured through elections This, 
however, 1s not to paint a bleak or 
black or blank scenario In fact, the 
‘non party political politicians’, as 
these grassroot workers and mobi- 
lisers are characterised, can definitely 
compel conventional full-time politi- 
cians to correct their priorities. This 
they mustdo, both by forcing the lead- 
ers to reset their agenda and, more 
1mportantly, by politically educating 
the people to understand their own 
priorities 

Often what are seen as the dirty 
tricks of politicians, are nothing but a 
reflection of the priorities set by the 
masses themselves If divisions such 
as Garhwali-Kumaoni, upper caste- 
lower caste, tribal-non tribal, and 
indigenous-settlers, do exist today in 
Uttarakhand, surely these are not 
merely a result of political manoeu- 


vring It is not only futile but unfair 
to expect politicians to bridge these 
gaps This must be done by grassroot 
‘non political’ workers who usually 
look down upon conventional polti- 
cal leaders But to keep the latter 
out, or be cynical about them, would 
eventually end up creating greater 
cynicism about politics qua politics, 
which is dangerous for any demo- 
cratic society 


I. would be equally self-defeatıng 
if the ‘people’ were expected to ‘rise’ 
above local and sub-regional consi- 
derations by not raising such issues 
inthefuture These include criteria for 
delimitation of district and Vidhan 
Sabha boundaries, the pahari identity 
of the chief minister, reservations 
for various categories of people, the 
location of a future capital, and sub- 
regional neglect There are various 
communities in Uttarakhand which 
live on the periphery of the periphery 
in terms of development indices 
These are both sub-regional as well 
as ethnic The Jaunsaris, Bhotias, 
Buksas, Tharus, Rajis (Van Rawats), 
Guyars, besides the Shilpkars and 
other backward communities, are not 
only notat par with the caste (savarna) 
Hindus but differ among themselves 
1n terms of the distance they have tra- 
velled on the socio-economic scale 
The Bhotias and Rajis constitute the 
two extremes of the spectrum Simi- 
larly, even in terms of numerical 
strength, which makes all the differ- 
ence in the bargaining power of a 
community 1n a democratic set up, 
the Jaunsaris and Rayis find them- 
selves at the two extremes 

Besides these socio-economic 
categories, there are various sub- 
regions within Uttarakhand which 
have distinct identities of their own 
These were, however, fused together 
inthe last decade or soto create acom- 
mon Uttarakhandi identity in the wake 


of the movement for a separate state 
The Garhwal, Kumaon, Jaunsar- 
Bawar, Terai and the Doon valley con- 
stitute such sub-regions, besides the 
areas which are either too far-flung 
(high altitude) ortooclose to the plains 
of UP (like Hardwar, Kotdwar or 
Kalagarh) to identify with the domi- 
nant political and economic interests 
of the mainland Uttarakhandis 

While the solidarity expressed 
by such smaller identities during the 
active phase of the movement was 
admirable, there 1s no guarantee that 
it would continue to characterise the 
politics of the new state in the future 
Nor should this be expected In a way, 
expectations of the ‘enlightened’ sec- 
tions of the population against raising 
sub-regional o1 sub-identity issues, 
which apparently ‘divide’ a society, 
are somewhat misplaced It 1s the 
raising of such issues by smaller and 
still smaller communities (orregions) 
that makes democratic politics tri- 
ckle down tothe lowest levels Acyni- 
cism often marks the creation of 
any new state in the wake of raising 
issues that are not seen as legitimate 
by its intellectual elite or the media 
This 1s reflective of the distance that 
an elite travels from the grassioot 
realities during the course of mobili- 
sation, forgetting that its own exis- 
tential problems were once seen as 
‘divisive’, ‘illegitimate’ and *primor- 
dial’ by mega elites of the parent 
region against whom they had origi- 
nally mobilised 


T. raising of smaller and divisive 
issues should not make us cynical 
aboutthe future trajectory of political 
developments ın the state What 1s 
more important 1s to constantly main- 
tain pressure on all political bodies 
to follow a development oriented 
agenda Whatthis means is that even 
if development related issues are 
raised in a partisan manner around 
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social and regional cleavages, this 
need not necessarily be seen as anti- 
thetical to the overall interests of the 
state In fact, a smooth and abstract 
development oriented agenda 1s 
simply inconceivable in an economi- 
cally under-developed society cha- 
racterised by a politics of scarcity 
Such comparisons are often drawn 
with the countries of the developed 
West Thisislargely responsible foran 
overdose of cynicism among the intel- 
ligentsia 


O. way to keep a constant vigil 
on priorities of political leaders would 
bé by generating, reinforcing and 
maintaining some kind of ‘regional- 
patriotism’ among the people of the 
new state While this may itself sound 
‘divisive’ and parochial, what ıs being 
suggested 1s not regional chauvinism 
but regional pride capable of enthus- 
ing anew spirit and energy among the 
people to outgrow the image of non- 
development acquired over centuries 
It ıs necessary to break the trap of 
cynicism, self-denigration and pes- 
simism to come out of a cycle of non 
development which has made people 
look down upon themselves and their 
region as incapable of redemption 
Most other states 1n the country have 
shown zeal and pride in their history, 
culture, capability and human resour- 
ces, which made them move faster 
onthe development path 
Development 1s not merely 
about the hard facts of economics as 
defined by dispassionate economists, 
but relates to the political will of the 
people who alone set priorities, this 
often compels a government to take 
decisions that may not sound eco- 
nomuically tenable or wise to hard-core 
economists Thisis whatdevelopment 
1s all about in a democratic polity It 
becomes possible only when the self- 
confidence of people 1s reinforced 
through constantly reminding them 
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that they are capable of taking inspi- 
ration from their history to not just 
catch up, buteven forge ahead of other 
states ofthe Union 

This feeling 1s essential if we 
are to rejuvenate the politics and cul- 
ture of the entire Hindi belt (particu- 
larly U P) where self-denigration isa 
favourite pastime, and most people 
seem to derive masochistic pleasure 
out of it, unimaginable in most other 
states of India More than blunting 
the growth of regional pride it has 
made most people internalise their 
characterisation by others as spirit- 
less, Ándolentand backward To acqui- 
esce in this state of political culture 
and psyche has so far been the plight 
of the region, hopefully regional 
patriotism in the new state will mark 
a break with this retrogressive politi- 
cal tradition 


FE. a sense of regional patri- 
otism will not only help evolve a 
development oriented agenda by 
overthrowing the complex of guilt 
acquired over the years, but also con- 
tain many of the local sub-regional 
and social cleavages within manage- 
able Itmits. Such a process of con- 
structing a regional identity does to a 
region precisely what nationalism 
1s capable of doing to a nation Of 
course, the construction of a regional 
identity 1s as much an ‘imagining’ as 
1s the idea of anation, but it is just that 
much more functional as well 

The political capital generated 
and acquired during the movement 
for a separate state of Uttarakhand 
also produced such an identity as a 
by-product It would be worthwhile 
1f the gains of the movement were 
invested for future profit The spon- 
taneous nature of the Uttarakhand 
movement has heightened people's 
expectations, any leadership 15 likely 
to find thetask challenging 


PUNJAB has been an unusually fluid 
region, not just geographically but 
socially and culturally The bounda- 
ries of present day Indian Punjab for 
example, the region that this paper 
focuses on, have been redrawn several 
times over the last few centuries, cur- 
rently occupying less than 15% of 
the total geographical area of pre- 
partitioncolomial Punjab Alarge num- 
ber of Punjabis, both Sikhs as well as 
Hindus, live outside the state A good 
number of those who migrated from 
across the border to the Indian side at 
the time of Partition were resettled ın 
Delhiand othertowns of North India 
Over the years, a large number 
of Punjabis have also migrated out of 
India, particularly to the countries of 
the West Punjabis are among the most 
influential diasporic communities in 
some countries like the United King- 
dom, Canada and the United States of 
America Forexample, the proportion 
- of Sikhs in Canada today 1s approxi- 
mately the same as in India, constitut- 
ing nearly two per cent of the total 
population of the country 
Socially and culturally too Pun- 
jab has seen many changes in its pro- 
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file Though in popular imagination 
Indian Punjab 1s identified with the 
Sikhs, ıt was only after its reorganisa- 
tion in 1966 that Sikhism became a 
majority religion 1n the state In colo- 
nial Punjab, Sikhs were a minority 
and constituted only around 1246 of 
the total population The Muslims 
with a population of around 5146 
formed the majority and the Hindus 
were around 36% 

Commitment to the ‘native lan- 
guage’ too has not been a passion 
among the Punjabis It was not only a 
section of the Hindus of Punjab who 
chosetoreportthemselves as speakers 
of Hindi during the post-independence 
period, the Muslim Punjabis of 
Western Punjab (the part that went to 
Pakistan)too hesitate to identify them- 
selves with their ‘mother tongue’ ! 
The Punjabi elite of Pakistan, like their 
counterpart Hindu Punjabis of the 
Indian Punjab, prefer to identify them- 


1 Though this point is frequently made in the 
writings on Punjab, by 1981 a majority of the 
Punjab: Hindus had once again started report- 
ing themselves as Punjabi speakers The pro- 
portion of Punjabi speakers as per the 1981 
Census was 84 995 (cf Krishan 1998) 
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selves with Urdu, the national lan- 
guage of their country 

However, despite this fluid and 
fragmented nature of Punjabi identity, 
the region has enjoyed a somewhat 
prominent position in the subconti- 
nent Inthe Indian national anthem, of 
allthe provinces mentioned, Punjab's 
name comes first The people of Pun- 
jab were also at the forefront of the 
nationalist freedom struggle Local 
leaders, particularly the Sikh Akalis, 
have often demanded that the Punjab 
needed to be accorded special treat- 
ment because no otherregion had sac- 
rificed as much for the freedom of 
the country as had the people of Pun- 
Jab with martyrs like Bhagat Singh, 
Udham Singh and Lala Lajpat Rai and 
massacres like the Jalianwala Bagh 
Mostimpoitantly, Punjab and Bengal 
were the only provinces to be parti- 
tioned at the time of Independence 
with millions of Sikhs and Hindus 
having tocross the newly drawn inter- 
national border leaving behind virtu- 
ally all their possessions 


P... continued to occupy a dis- 
tinctive position in the Indian Union 
during the post-independence period 
Being a border state, it was a critical 
region for independent India. Ever 
since the British declared Punjab a 
region of martial communities, the 
proportion of Sikhs in the national 
defence forces was much higher than 
their relative numbers in the Indian 
population In popular imagination the 
Sikhs continue to be viewed as brave 
soldiers As mentioned above, the Pun- 
Jabis aie also known to be among the 
most mobile communities of the sub- 
continent They were among the first 
to go abroad to make their fortunes 
More importantly, however, 
Punjab, post-independence, acquired 
prominence forits dynamic and pro- 
gressive economy, particularly its 
agriculture The green revolution, 
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though experienced in other parts of 
India, was primarily identified with 
Punjab Atatime when India experi- 
enced serious shortages of foodgrains, 
the success of the green revolution 
nearly solvedthe vexing food problem 
oftheentire country 

Though occupying merely | 6% 
of the total land area of the country, 
Punjab produced nearly a quarter of 
the total foodgrain of the country and 
contributed to approximately two- 
third of the entire central pool of 
foodgrains In 1980-81, for example, 
Punjab's contribution to the central 
pool of wheat was 73% and of rice 45% 
As an offshoot of its success 1n the 
agricultural sector, Punjabemerged as 
the most prosperous state of the coun- 
try with the highest pet capita income 
The state had the distinction of having 
one of the lowest proportions of popu- 
lation living below the poverty line ? 
Punjab, indeed, was a success story, a 
model to be emulated by other states! 


T. decade of 1980s was a critical 
period in contemporary Indian his- 
tory It was not only Punjab that wit- 
nessed a powerful ethnic movement, 
other parts of the subcontinent too 
saw the 11se ofa variety of ‘new social 
movements’ The questions of gender, 
human rights, environment and eco- 
logy became politically significant 
during the decade It was during the 
1980s that autonomous dalit move- 
ments too came to acquire visibility 
The ‘new’ mobilizations by 
women, farmers, dalits, tribals and 
ethnicities not only raised different 
kinds of demands but questioned the 
policies and programmes of state- 
directed development that were being 
pursued with much enthusiasm in the 


2 According to the Planning Commission 
estimates only 11 77% ofthe state population 
lived ın a state of absolute poverty 1n the year 
1993-94 The corresponding figure for the 
country as a whole was 35 97% (Ahluwalia 
2000 1640) 


name of welfare and progress Cou- 
pled with other changes at the global 
and national levels, the decade of the 
'80s saw an overall erosion of the 
‘Nehruvian agenda’ As Das puts it 
"The goals of rational organization 
of life, the scientific management of 
society, modernization and develop- 
ment, to which great energies had 
been devoted in the sixties and early 
seventies, now seem like signposts to 
cities that are abandoned and empty’ 
(Das 1994 1) 


W.. the 1980s were, In a sense, 


a creative period for Indian society 
with many fundamental assumptions 
around which the post-colonial Indian 
nation was built being questioned, 
forthe Punjab and forthe Sikhs it was 
atraumatic phase Fifteen long years 
of militancy and the manner in which 
the Indian state handled the 'Punjab 
crisis’ not only caused bloodshed and 
suffering, it fundamentally altered the 
popular image of the region (Jodhka 
1997) From a region known for its 
economic vibrancy and progress, 
Punjab came to be seen asa ‘crisis rid- 
den state’, aregion with serious prob- 
lems of law and order and political 
unrest and therefore unsuitable for 
safe investments 

Nevertheless, despite myriad 
problems, even during the 1980s, the 
agrarian economy of Punjab contin- 
ued to progress The income of the pri- 
mary sector of the state economy grew 
at an average of 5% per annum while 
the corresponding figure for India 
as a whole was around 3% ? The teal 
implications of the crisis were to be felt 
in the following decade when a new 
economic philosophy was adopted 

Though, in comparative terms, 
it continues to be prosperous, 1n the 


3 During the 1980s income of the secondary 
sector of the Punjab economy grew at the rate 
of 7% per annum as against the all India aver- 
ageof6 195 (Gilland Ghuman2000 450) 


post-liberalization era Punjab is no 
longercounted among 'the happening 
states’ of India It ts not just that Pun- 
Jab is not a favoured destination foi 
foreign capital or a centre of the ‘new 
economy’ currently, it did not receive 
much investment from the central 
government for its industrial deve- 
lopment during the days of ‘mixed 
economy’ either During 1970-71 to 
1983-84 Punjab received only 0 92% 
of investments in the central govern- 
ment's non-departmental undeitak- 
ings and the per capita investment in 
central non-departmental undertak- 
ings for Punjab (until 1985) was only 
Rs414 (as against Rs 1508 for Maha- 
1ashtra) 4 Similarly, the state was not 
favoured by the big industrial houses 
of the country On the contrary, hav- 
ing accumulated sufficient surplus, 
the local industrialists opted to go 
out ofthe state, particularly during the 
1980s ? 


P... thus, remains a predomi- 
nantly agrarian economy Though in 
terms of the productivity of land, the 
agrarian sector of the economy con- 
tinues to do well, in the changed con- 
text, there is little appreciation of the 
farmers’ capability to produce more 
food Abumpercrop of paddy or wheat 
in Punjab ts today seen more as a bane 
than a boon forthe national economy 
This, even as a large proportion of the 
Indian population continues to live 
below the poverty line 

The logic of liberalisation and 
globalisation demands the withdrawal 
of the state from the economic sphere 
and allow the market to take over 
While it might be beneficial for indus- 


4 P Singh 1992,64 


5 However despite all these lactors, Punjab 
could not be said to be an industriall y backward 
state The state enjoys a leading position in the 
manutacturing of sports goods, hosiery, sur- 
gical instruments and cycle parts 1n the entire 
country The proportion of urban population 
1n Punjab is also more than that of the country 


try to freely import the latest techno- 
logy or function in a competitive at- 
mosphere, leaving the agricultural 
sector to the vagaries of free market 
could prove disastrous Most of the 
land in India is cultivated by small 
landholders who are often forced to 
borrow from various sources for 
investments in the cultivation of cash 
crops 


T. cycle of agricultural production 
1s such that virtually the entire farm 
yield comes to the market simultane- 
ously In a completely free and open 
market, the 1ndebted small cultivator 
would obviously find it hard to bar- 
gain with the economically more 
powerful trader *The farmers have so 
far survived because the Indian state 
offered them a minimum support 
puce, particularly for foodgrains 
Therecentexperience of Punjabi 
farmers with the paddy crop ıs perhaps 
symptomatic of how Punjab's agricul- 
ture has become ‘a burden’ for food 
procurement agencies This despite 
the fact that the political party in power 
in the state claims to represent agiar- 
ian interests Although in the previous 
years too the farmers had found it dif- 
ficult to sell their crop of paddy and 
later wheat, and there were reports of 


asa wholc According to the 1991 census the 
proportion of urban population in Punjab was 
29 6% as against the national average of 
26 1% The share of secondary sector in the 
state economy has also been growing though 
atslower pace compared to many other states 

Howevei much of the industry in Punjab ts 
medium and small scale and ot native origin 

Itdoes notofter attractive avenues toremploy- 
ment to the upwardly mobile rural youth A 
large proportion ot the labour employed in 
these industries 1s made up of migrants from 
other states 


6 There have been several reports on the grow- 
ing indebtedness of the Punjab tarmets, par- 
ticularly ot smali and marginal farmers Their 
sources for credit are invariably intormal, 
generally the av hnas (commission agent) inthe 
grain market which obviously makes their 
bargaining position weak See Shergill 1998, 
Bose 2000 


distress selling, their plight was par- 
ticularly pitiable during the current 
paddy season It was only when Pun- 
Jab's chief minister pleaded with the 
Indian prime minister to intervene and 
pressurised the central government to 
declare a special package for the Pun- 
jab farmer that paddy was picked up 
by central procurement agencies 

The paddy season this year saw 
abumpercrop, with no natural calami- 
ties like untimely rains to damage the 
produce But when the crop was 
brought to the mandis (the marketing 
centres) the farmers were surprised 
to find that there were no buyers 
offering the minimum support price 
declared by the cential government 
The officials refused to buy, claiming 
that the paddy was of inferior quality 
The FCI (Food Corporation of India) 
chief went to the extent of stating that 
as much as 80% of the paddy was 
spoilt — a claim that had no scientific 
basis and, as many farm scientists of 
the state argued, was simply not true 
In fact, FCI officials rarely conducted 
any tests while rejecting a particular 
lot of paddy even though they weie 
provided with the Kits to carry out 
such tests 7 


Í nterestingly, traders and rice millers 
were willing buyers but at a price 
much lower than the official support 
price, which would have hardly met 
thefarmers’ costs of production How- 
ever, in the given situation, many 
farmers sold their paddy in distress 
The traders paid them Rs 400 to 
450 per quintal for the ‘super fine’ 
variety of paddy as against the offi- 
cial support price of Rs 550 and Rs 350 
to 400 per quintal for the ‘common’ 
variety of paddy as against the official 
support price of Rs 510 * The tradeis 
sold the same paddy to the official 


7 Han Jaisingh, 2000 
8 Lalit Mohan The Tribune 10 October 2000 
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agencies at the minimum support price 
afew weeks later 


M.. farmers, however, chose to 
waititoutinthe mandis, ın some cases 
for over two weeks The local news- 
papers during October 2000 were 
splashed with pictures of farmers 
sleeping over paddy piled up 1n the 
mandis The grain was everywhere 
and the mandis overflowed with 
paddy It was downloaded wherever 
the farmers could find room — on 
roads, ın school grounds, ın public 
parks ? The farmers were perhaps 
more depressed than angry! As a 
newspaperreport states 

"Thoughthe farmer'sangeriscoming 
to a boil, his attitude towards the gov- 
ernment officials is, surprisingly, the 
very reverse With folded hands, he 
pleads with them to lift his produce, 
at times virtually falling at their feet 
to grant him a "remunerative" rate A 
telling symbol ofthe vicelike grip that 
the market binds him in ' '? 

Farmers were at the mercy of 
officials! ‘It 1s blood and toil for six 
months and we cannot afford to annoy 
the officials The money we earn dur- 
ing these days will provide for our 
family during the next six months as 
well as help us purchase fertilisers for 
the forthcoming wheat crop,' afarmer 
in the Khanna mandi, Asia’s biggest 
grain market, told Bajinder Pal Singh, 
a reporter However, not all of them 
could wait or bear the humiliation 
There were several front page reports 
in local newspapers of small and mar- 
ginal farmers taking the extreme step 
of committing suicide out of frustra- 
tron and humiliation 

Its long-term implications apart, 
the processes of globalisation and 
liberalisation have made agriculture 


9 Bayinder Pal Singh, The Indian Express, 
5October 2000 


10 Bajinder Pal Singh, The Indian Express, 
6 October 2000 
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an unattractive proposition Evenina 
state like Punjab where agriculture 1s 
not merely a vocation but an identity 
that its practitioners are proud of, it 
seems tobe losingitscharm While the 
farmers of Punjab have maintained a 
steady growth in the productivity of 
traditional crops, there have been no 
significant investments to help the 
farmer diversify into other crops and 
economic activity As aconsequence, 
the once powerful farming commu- 
nity of the state appears to have be- 
come a vulnerable category 


T. Punjab farmer, once celebrated 
by the nation for his hard work and 
skilful agriculture, and who had 
solved the colossal food crisis of the 
country, 1s now at the mercy of the 
bureaucracy Thischange in the popu- 
lar image of the Punjab farmer was 
well summed up by a newspaper 
reporter during the paddy crisis *Not 
so long ago they were the pride of 
India, the archetypal sardar farmer 
featuring as the central character in 
every government advertisement toi 
the nation’s progress and prosperity 
Today they are adispirited lot, done in, 
they believe, by the bungling of all 
officialdom government, government 
agencies, anyone in authonity *!! 

The farmers of Punjab do not see 
this as an 1solated case of bureaucratic 
mismanagement or the occasional 
case of overproduction They are1ea- 
lising that the pride that the vocation of 
agriculture offered them till recently 
ıs fast disappearing As one of them 
reportedly commented to anewspaper 
reporter, ‘The government gave the 
slogan of “Jat Jawan Jai Kisan" dur- 
ing the wars, when the whole nation 
was incrisis Now they have insulted 
the farming community by exploiting 
us '? Another statement by ‘leading 
1] Vikram Jit Singh, The Indian Express, 
14 October 2000 
12 The Tribune, 15 October 2000 


farmexperts and progiessive farmers’ 
of the Amritsar district criticised the 
FCI chief for his negative remarks 
on quality of the Punjab paddy Such 
remarks, according to them, were ‘an 
insult to the far mers of the state keep- 
ing in view their record and contribu- 
tiontothe national food sector during 
the past four decades °"? 


T. ‘crises’ that contemporary Pun- 
Jab faces is not confined to agriculture 
alone The decade of the 1980s had 
far reaching implications for the 
state’s economy and society 

Aftei 15 long years of turmoil, 
the militant movement came to end 
without achieving anything foi the 
people of Punjab While none of the 
outstanding issues concerning the 
state — the transfer of Chandigarh to 
Punjab, the dispute over the river 
waterdistribution — were resolved, the 
losses suffered by Punjab during the 
1980s were huge During the days of 
the ‘crisis’, the entire resources ofthe 
state were mobilised to counter mili- 
tancy and hardly any development 
projects were taken up In fact, even 
after the decline of militancy, the state 
government had to maintain a massive 
police force that had been raised to 
counterthe militancy 

Many of the loans taken by the 
state from the central government 
during the last two decades were not 
for any developmental work but foi 
meeting the salaries of government 
employees Once the Akalis, in alli- 
ance with the BJP, came to power in 
the state some of these loans were 
waived by thecentral government Yet 
the regular expenditure on the pay- 
ment of salaries only went up It was 
partly forthis reason thatthe financial 
crisis created by the Fifth Pay Com- 
mission was felt more in Punjab than 
in other states of the country 


13 The Tribune, 7 October 2000 


Evidently, the continuing finan- 
cial crunch has a direct bearing on the 
developmental process, since even 
aftertheend ofthe militancy, the state 
government has little money to invest 
in developmental projects Asa1esult, 
the state 1s currently witnessing a 
serious collapse of public institutions 
Perhaps the most serious has been the 
collapse of school education, a situa- 
tion particularly depressing in vill- 
age schools The number of teachers 
employed ıs normally lower than those 
required Even those employed do not 
take their work seriously Rarely do 
rural schools have sufficient infra- 
structure in terms of rooms, labs and 
furniture required foi proper function- 
ing Since the schools are run by the 
state government, local panchayats 
have little say 1n their functioning 
While the better-off sections of the vil- 
lage can send their children to urban 
schools, a large majority of rural chil- 
dien have no choice but to access 
local schools '4 


T. economic development experi- 
enced during the green revolution 
brought villages closer to the cities — 
in terms of lifestyle and aspirations 
Thus, the well-off sections of rural 
Punjab not only began to send their 
children to the towns, but many of 
them also acquired a middle class life- 
style (Jodhka 1999) However, with 
the growing crisis of agriculture and 
the near collapse of rural education, 
the gap between the village and city 
seems to be widening again for the less 
privileged and poor In an informal 
conversation, two teachers of the Eco- 
nomics Department at the Punjabi 
University, Patiala, told me that they 


14 Onecan notice the mushrooming of private 
schools in some parts of the Punjab Most of 
these are nursery schools, their distinction 
1s that they teach in. English’, whatever that 
may mean They obviously cannot provide an 
alternative to school education as such 


had noticed a significant decline in the 
number of rural students in the univer- 
sity, particularly in their department, 
during the last couple of years 

The two main avenues of emp- 
loyment outside agriculture that were 
conventionally popular among the 
Punjab youth were the armed forces 
or migration to the West However, the 
government withdrew the preferen- 
tial treatment enjoyed by the Sikhs in 
recruitmentto armed forces during the 
colonial period, thereby considerably 
shrinkingemploymentavenues 


M igration to the West continues to 
be a passion among the rural Punjabi 
youth, particularly ın the districts of 
the doaba (Jallandhar, Hoshiarpurand 
Kapurthala) Though most western 
countries have imposed restrictions 
on open migrations, the migratory 
flow continues apace Apart from get- 
ting there in the name of family union, 
many use ‘illegal’ means to reach 
western shores Though a large chunk 
of these are from the dominant caste 
of Jats, the number of ‘lower’ castes 
going abroad has increased (Mehta 
1990) However, using illegal means 
involves spending huge sums of 
money, which is often swindled by 
disingenuous middlemen 

It may seem bizarre to talk about 
the marginalisation of Punjab at a 
time when Punjab: culture — music, 
Bhangra, food and Punjabi dress — has 
made inroads virtually across the 
entirecountry Evenin interior Kerala 
and Andhra Pradesh one sees young 
women in Punjabi dress and the young 
enjoying the music of Daler Mehndi 
The Punjabi dhabastoo have become 
anall-India phenomenon 

Punjabcontinues torank among 
the top five states of India ın terms of 
economic indicators such as per- 
capita income Only Goa and Delhi 
rank higher The state has an insignifi- 
cant proportion of population living 


below the poverty line Over the last 
four years ofAkali rule, Punjab and the 
Sikhs have surely recovered from the 
traumatic and violent experiences of 
the 1980s 

Nevertheless, Punjab today is 
not seen as a model state, primarily 
because of the weakness of its eco- , 
nomy With the green revolution peter- | 
ing out, the state has not experienced 
any vibrant industrial growth barring 
a few pockets The annual economic 
growth rate of Punjab during the post- 
liberalization era has been one of the 
lowestin thecountry As peravailable 
estimates, the annual growth rate of 
Punjab during the period 1991-92 to 
1997-98 was only 2 8096 The corres- 
ponding figures for Gujarat (7 57), 
Maharashtra (6 13) and even West 
Bengal (5 04) were much highe: 
(Ahluwalia 2000 1638) 


W. the spread of green revolu- 


tion to other regions of the country, the 
rest of India no longer depends on 
foodgrains from Punjab as ıt did 20 
years back While stocks of food- 
grains in Punjab have been piling up 
in the local godowns, the contribution 
of Punjab to the central pool has dec- 
lined The percentage share of Punjab 
to the central pool of rice came down 
from 45 3% in 1980-81 to 39 1% in 
1998-99 and of wheat from 73% to 
48 6% during the same period '? 
Despite talk about diversifica- 
tion of Punjab agriculture and a 
change in the cropping pattern, there 
has virtually been no attempt at build- 
ing infrastructure and a marketing net- 
work to facilitate this shift to more 
remunerative cash crops Suchanini- 
tiative should have come from the 
state One can imagine that the mar- 
ketormultinational companies might 
at some stage be willing to take such 
aninitiative, butas of now there seems 


15 Statistical Abstract, Punjab 1999, p 232 
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to be no prospect of this happening 
Apart from this economic stalemate, 
Punjab faces political crisis, particu- 
larly in the governance of Sikh reli- 
gious institutions 


T. Akal victory in the 1997 state 
Assembly elections appeared to be 
animportant turning point for Punjab 
and the Sikhs The Akalis not only 
aligned with the BJP, a Hindu commu- 
nal party, but also took a moderate 
position on the question of Sikh iden- 
tity Instead of appealing to the com- 
munal sentiments of the Sikh panth, 
the Akalis projected themselves as 
representatives of all Punjabis Even 
onthe question of community politics, 
their approach has been non-partisan 
This was best reflected 1n the 
manner in which they conducted the 
tercentenary celebrations of the for- 
mation of the Khalsa in April 1999 
A large number of Punjabis visited 
the town of Anandpur Sahib and the 
state government invited dignitaries 
fromall parts of the world and belong- 
ing to all communities The celebra- 
tions also received extensive and 
positive coverage in the regional and 
national media Apart from restoring 
asense of confidence among the Sikh 
masses in Punjab and outside, the ter- 
centenary celebrations also made the 
question of identity less significant for 
the Sikh community (Jodhka 2000) 


With the decline of identity poli-. 
tics, questions of governance and. 
welfare have begun to be matter once’ 


again However, on this count the 
Akalis have not been able to deliver 
Besides representing the Sikh 
community and the region, the Shiro- 
mani Akali Dal (SAD) also represents 
certain specific class and caste inter- 
ests MostAkalis come fromthe land- 
owning, dominant sections of the 
farming caste of Jats And it 1s from 
this constituency that they get most of 
their votes Agrarian interests have 
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always remained their main preoccu- 
pation Despite widespread criticism, 
SAD continues with the policy of 
providing free electricity to farmers 
They may know their politics well, but 
what they do not seem to know is how 
torespond to the emerging realities of 
a fast changing world 
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Two decades of left rule 


RAJAT RAY 


IT was in 1967 that the first United 
Front government assumed power in 
West Bengal Immediately thereafter 
the management of the Calcutta Tram- 
ways Corporation (CTC), acompany 
incorporated 1n London in the days 
of the British Raj, was taken over by 
the state government The transpoit 
minister who initiated the move was 
a communist leader of repute — his 
name, Jyoti Basu Subsequently, the 
CTC was nationalized The move 
was hailed in left circles as one step 
forward in the right direction to build 
socialism 

Thirty-three years later Jyoti 
Basu, after serving a record 23 years 
as chief minister, retired from the 
government of West Bengal Before 
hanging up his gloves, he took a bold 
decision in his last cabinet meeting 
the proposal to hand overthe manage- 
ment of the state-1un Great Eastern 
Hotel to a French hotel chain, the 
Accor Asia Pacific, was approved 
From 1967 to 2000, the left has come 
along way But, all through its Jour- 
ney, the left 1n Bengal has been trou- 
bled by the contradictions it was 
confronted with 

The basic germ ofthe contradic- 
tions lies in their ideology which 
teaches them that nothing can be done 
forthe poorunless the present system 
is changed, and to achieve that goal, 
they mustcapture political power So 
when the electorate put them 1n power 
in the state, they found themselves in 
a position for which they were neither 
theoretically nor mentally prepared 
Some left leaders, viz Jyoti Basu, rga- 


lized that once ın power there was 
an obligation to do something for the 
poor But, the rest of his party did not 
share that realization 

The party steadfastly stuck to the 
age-old belief that unless they came to 
power at the Centre as well, 1t was not 
possible to do much Moreovei, their 
first tryst with power ın indepen- 
dent India had made them suspicious 
about the working of the Indian vari- 
ety of parliamentary democracy The 
Centre, at the instance of the ruling 
Congress party, had sacked the demo- 
cratically elected first communist 
government of EMS Namboodiripad 
in Kerala In West Bengal, the initial 
experience of the left in the late ' 60s 
was more or less the same So, when 
they returned to power in 1977, then 
reactions were reflective of past expe- 
rience Understandably, their initial 
appioach towards governance was 
tentative 

In the early '80s, following 
Indira Gandht’s election victory, the 
left was engaged in an incessant bat- 
tle with the Congress for survival 
They had sufficient ground for sus- 
pecting her motives due to a series of 
bitter experiences over the past 20 
years It was Indira, as President of 
the Indian National Congress, who in 
1959 initiated moves that eventually 
led to the overthrow of the Namboo- 
diripad government in Kerala In 
West Bengal too, the Congress didn't 
hesitate to invoke Article 356 of the 
Constitution twice (in 1967 and 
1969) to keep the United Front out 
ofpower 
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In the fight for survival with the 
Centre, the left leaders of West Bengal 
had to planforthis contingency Their 
priorities were set, not according to the 
need of the state but by the exigency 
of their political compulsions Yet, 
during this early phase of their long 
unfinished innings 1n Bengal, they 
showed tremendous courage in taking 
up bold projects for social engineer- 
ing armed at changing the socio politi- 
cal equations in the state Both the 
"Operation Barga’ movement and 
the democratically elected three-tier 
panchayat system are important in 
thiscontext 


T. election results from 1952 
to 1971 show that the left was well 
entrenched in the industrial towns 
and adjacent areas The rural hinter- 
land remained a stronghold of the 
Congress ensuring it victory, grven the 
larger number of seats in the country- 
side The general election of 1977, 
held in the aftermath of the Emei- 
gency, somewhat changed this scena- 
110 1n favour of the left No wonder, in 
an attempt to consolidate its position, 
the left looked to rural West Bengal 
Though the Zamindari system 
was abolished by an enactment in the 
state Assembly way back in 1957, the 
land holding pattern had undergone 
little change A vast majority of the 
cultivators had little or no land in their 
possession In an effort to penetrate 
and widen its support base in the 
rural areas, the CPM, after coming to 
power, initiated steps to correct the 
existing imbalance in land relations 
For this adopted a two-prong 
strategy On the one hand, it stressed 
the empowerment of the landless 
and marginal farmers — ‘Operation 
Barga' Additionally, it tried to com- 
plete the unfinished task of distri- 
buting surplus land vested from the 
landlords Onthe other, the Left Front 
government introduced a three-tier 
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panchayat system and in 1978 held its 
first election The panchayat system 
was important for it was expected to 
give the people a participatory role in 
the process of rural development We 
shall see later that the effort was not 
extended to its logical next step, rather 
it was abandoned halfway 


N. that the environment was pro- 
pitious for rapid economic develop- 
ment when the left leaders found 
themselves 1n power At the Centre, 
after the fall of the Janata government, 
the Indira Congress romped back to 
power in the mid-term elections of 
1980 It did nothing to dispel the mis- 
givings of the left ın particular, and 
among the people of West Bengal in 
general Onthecontrary, the Congress 
sent all kinds of wrong signals to the 
states ruled by non-Congress parties 
That these apprehensions were not 
unfounded became evident when in 
1984 the AICC General Secretary 
Rayiv Gandhi, with active encourage- 
ment trom Indira Gandhi, then prime 
minister, prevailed upon the Governor 
of Andhra Pradesh to dismiss the NTR 
government The left fought alongside 
the Telugu Desam and other opposi- 
tion parties to undo the misdeeds of 
the Congress The Centre had to yield 
ground and the issue of Centre-state 
divide was given recognition in the 
formation of a judicial commission 
headed by Justice R S Sarkaria 
Whileconcentrating on Centre- 
state relations, the left attempted to 
initiate its vision of social engineer- 
ing first, in the agrarian sector and, 
second, in the area of education, 
culture and rural health The CPM, 
being an 1deology-driven party, was 
expected to give priority tocontrolling 
education and culture They retained 
control of education, health, and the 
information and culture ministries 
In rural health, they tried to adopt the 
Chinese model Citing Mao’s exam- 


ple, the party secretary, Pramod 
Dasgupta, tried to initiate the bare- 
foot doctor model inthe state But, the 
project met with resistance and had to 
beabandoned Then they tried to build- 
a three-tier health service system for 
the rmal areas The doctors would be 
placed in the primary, subsidiary and 
the sub-divisional or district hospitals 
andthe state-run medical college hos- 
pitals would actas referral hospitals 

Budgets were allocated and 
some sort of infrastructure was built 
up But, the left government failed to 
post doctors in the rural area Even 
after23 years of left rule in West Ben- 
gal, basic services are not available 
in most rural hospitals for want of doc- 
tors According to state government 
figures, of the 40,000 registered medi- 
cal practitioners, 69% are located in 
urban areas though 73% of the popu- 
lation lives in rural areas 


T. situation 1s similar in educa- 
tion During the days of British rule, 
it was mainly the local zamindars and 
other philanthropists who expanded 
modern education in West Bengal 
After Independence, these institutions 
suffeied from poor management and 
insufficient funds In most schools and 
colleges, teachers were poorly paid, 
that too irregularly The state govern- 
ment took upon itself the financial bur- 
den of paying salaries to school and 
college teachers, thus freeing them 
fromuncertainty and worry Thecam- 
pus unrest that had started in the mid- 
60s and grew alarmingly during the 
Congress regime of the Emergency 
ended Classes and examinations 
were held regularly, results were pub- 
lished on time The middle class in 
the urban and semi-urban milieu was 
satisfied 

The CPM had appointed party 
supervisors to oversee the work 
progress 1n all the important minis- 
tries The education ministry was 


looked after by Anil Biswas, currently 
state secietary of the party The man- 
date was clear At all levels ot educa- 
tional administration, the CPM put in 
place its own people toensure full con- 
trol The party started interfering in the 
day-to-day affairs of the academia In 
the mid-80s, the vice-chancellor of 
Calcutta University resisted such in- 
terference, thereby earning the wrath 
ofthe party The CPM thereafter took 
cate to screen all candidates before 
appointing them to the different aca- 
demic institutions Thus, Ranjugopal 
Mukherjee (former registrar of CU), 
for example, was prefeired to a lead- 
ing physicist lıke Chanchal Mazumder 
as VC of Noith Bengal University 
It became a practice to install yes- 
men in the key positions of academic 
bodies 


Ts are seven state universities, 
more than 200 colleges, a few thou- 
sand secondary and higher secondary 
schools and thousands of primary 
schools, one higher secondary board, 
one secondary board, one primary 
board as also one madrasa board To 
keep a firm gitp the CPM created 
stx ministerial posts in the education 
department, keeping them all in-house 
But, the responsibility of the minis- 
ters was limited to implementing the 
dictum of party bosses As was to be 
expected, the Job-starved middleclass 
started showing allegiance to the party 
to getjobs As a result the party grew 
in numbers With the active encour- 
agement of the party, teachers and 
education administrators thus re- 
cruited organized themselves into 
strongtrade unions The erring teach- 
ers were protected by their respective 
organizations 

With the enactment of new laws, 
educational institutions were ‘demo- 
cratized' to a point that the number 
game gradually became a key factor 
in administration Thus, the quantity 


factor was brought in to prevail upon 
quality The standard of education at 
vartous levels 1n West Bengal started 
to decline The decline of teaching 
in the state-sponsored vernacular 
schools led to a mushroom growth of 
English-medium schools More and 
more urban and semi-urban people 
started to prefer this relatively expen- 
sive privately-run school system for 
their children, while the rural poor 
were left to the vagaries of the state 
The dropout rate at the primary and 
high school level, mostly in rural Ben- 
gal, showed a rising curve compared 
to relatively backward states like 
Bihar and Andhra Pradesh The stu- 
dents aspiring for better careers started 
to enrol in other states 

In the cultural world the CPM 
burnt its fingers at the very first at- 
tempt It all started with a small inci- 
dent Usha Utthup, a pop singer, was 
branded as vulgar and reactionary, 
first by a minister, then by the party 
The singe: fought back and went to 
court, forcing the party to retreat 
Buddhadev Bhattacharya (currently 
chief minister) was entrusted with the 
task of defining healthy and progres- 
sive culture The ensuing debate put 
the party in such a corner that ıt hast- 
ily abandoned the entire project 


Y. occasionally, it tried ıts hand to 
control the artists and intelligentsia 
Under state patronage a few films 
were made, some plays staged, and 
sponsorship extended to various 
institutions and individuals But the 
overall scenario of Bengali art and 
culture took a downward turn Coin- 
cidentally, in the same period, Hindi 
movies from Mumbai captured and 
dominated the local market With the 
rise in unemployment, a new phenom- 
enonraised its head The youth turned 
to religion, with Jai Santoshi Maa of 
Bollywood and Jai Baba Taraknath of 
Tollywood dominating This trend of 


religious festivity cut across class 
and caste lines, both ın rural and urban 
areas Obviously, the CPM had no 
alternative cultural agenda to offer to 
the unemployed youth 


T. newspapers of the early ' 80s in 
West Bengal often carried the com- 
mon refrain of the Left Front govern- 
ment and party that given the limited 
power provided by the Constitution 
for the states, they could not address 
the bulk ofthe problems ofthe people, 
especially that of unemployment 
During this period, Chief Minister 
Jyoti Basu demanded greater invest- 
ment in public enterprises from the 
Centre Many letters to the prime min- 
ister asked for the implementation of 
Haldia Petrochemicals and Bakiesh- 
war thermal power projects ın the state 
sector 

Simultaneously, he looked to 
the western world fo: investments in 
thestate Inhis many foraystothe west- 
ern world, he took along a few suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs and CEOs of 
multinational companies to convince 
the would-be investors that the left was 
not hostile to foreign capital Nevet- 
theless, the state did not get the desired 
investment as 1t was not tn a position 
to rein in militant trade unions 

Aclassic example of this was the 
Great Eastern Hotel Once a premier 
institution of Calcutta, it fell into bad 
days, kept afloat only by regular mon- 
etary infusion from the state exche- 
quer The state government looked for 
an interested party to sell itoffto Acc- 
ordingly ın 1995-96 came Accor Asia 
Pacific In consultation with the state 
government the package it offered to 
the employees is worth mentioning 
None of the employees were to lose 
their job, they would be deployed in 
other state-run tourist hotels But the 
tradeuntons blocked the move and the 
party sided with them As a result the 
project was not implemented 
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A similar story was repeated 
when the Centre tried to sell off the ail- 
ing steel plant (IISCO) in Burnpur 
Committed to the dogma that stiength- 
ening the public sector was the only 
route to industrial development, the 
CPM actively canvassed for the 
nationalization of any industry which 
fell sick at the hand of private entre- 
preneurs It was a common scene of 
that trme in Delhi to find left MPs lead- 
ing delegations to the prime minister 
or respective ministers demanding 
nationalization of jute or other sick 
industrial units 


A few stray efforts were made to 
turn the tide, that too at the instance of 
Jyoti Basu He often said in public, 
‘Since we don’tcontrol the Centre, we 
cannotactin isolation ’ Defending his 
attempt to invite multinationals, he 
remarked, ‘We will have to plan within 
the existing capitalist system of our 
country ' 

In the '90s, when the Indian 
economy started opening up, Basu 
tookabolddecision He passedanew 
industrial policy inthe state assembly 
without consulting the party polit- 
bureau The party, which was other- 
wise opposed to the new economic 
policy of the Centre, felt humiliated 
This initial success made an optimis- 
tic Basu announce many industrial 
and other projects involving big capt- 
tal and multinationals, including a 
six-lane North-South corridor bet- 
ween Siliguri and Calcutta The party 
hit back with a vengeance and put a 
brake on most projects 

In 1973-74, rural West Bengal 
was the poorest in the country, with 
7396 people in rural areas below the 
poverty line A vast majority of peo- 
ple live in rural areas and depend on 
agriculturalactivity Coupled with the 
land reform movement and Operation 
Barga, the West Bengal government 
simultaneously introduced food for 
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work programmes and programmes 
like IRDP and RLEGP, funded by the 
World Bankand implemented through 
the newly elected panchayats, creat- 
ing substantial man days ın the rural 
areas The augmented job opportunity 
helped people to stay back in their vil- 
lages even during lean seasons The 
influx of hapless poor folk to nearby 
towns o1 cities declined perceptibly 
The Planning Commission later 
noted with satisfaction that substan- 
tial progress 1n removal of poverty 
had been achieved in the state bet- 
ween 1973-74 and 1993-94 Between 
1983 and 1988, the decline in poverty 
was significant and 1t came down to 
48 3096 Basu often cited this as a 
majorachievementof his government 


B. this success could not hide 
the giim reality of rural West Bengal 
While highlighting the success in 
agricultural production as a direct 
result of the land reform movement, 
the left did little to augment the age- 
ing irrigation system And they had 
political reason forit After assuming 
power in 1977, the party was opposed 
to giving priority to irrigation as, 
according to them, itt would only stren- 
gthen the hands of rich peasants Bor- 
rowing the vocabulary of the Stalin 
era, Pramod Dasgupta, then chairman 
of the Left Front and the all powerful 
state secretary of the CPM, declared 
that he wouldn't allow kulakaisation 
in rural Bengal 

Circumscribed by such dog- 
matic thinking, the CPM showed no 
interest in the irrigation sector, allow- 
ing a Front partner, the RSP, to run the 
show Thus, a mega project like the 
Teesta Barrage, which 1f completed 
could change the economy of the 
otherwise poorly irrigated six districts 
of north Bengal, still languishes after 
23 years of leftrule Recently, the state 
government claimed that the propor- 
tion of irrigated land had risen from 


23% in 1977 to 56% This speaks vol- 
umes about the kind of interest the left 
showed in irrigation The Left Front 
government accorded top priority to 
Haldia petrochemicals It should be 
mentioned that the issue of West Ben- 
gal’s deprivation at the behest of the 
Centre, of which Haldia was an illus- 
tration, had helped the left win succes- 
siveelections 


B, 1998-99, a deceleration in 
removal of poverty became percepti- 
ble, as it hovered around 44% Acc- 
ording to the Planning Commission, 
a major reason for the stagnation in 
the poverty ratio was a deceleration 
in agricultural growth in the '90s 
Agricultural production in the state 
increased by 5 3996 during 1980-83 
but by only 2 99% during 1992-95 In 
1993, a two-membei committee 
appointed by the state government 
submitted an alarming report It 
argued that the land reform process 
was exhausted and that stagnation 
was likely in the agricultural sector 
Nirmal K Mukherjee, former Govei- 
nor of Punjab, headed the committee, 
the other membe: was Debabrata 
Bandopadhyay, former land reform 
commissioner of West Bengal Inci- 
dentally, Bandopadhyay had eather 
played a crucial role in the Operation 
Bargamovement 

In view of their experience of 
Bengal and Punjab, they cautioned 
the state government about continu- 
ing fragmentation of agricultural land 
in the name of land reform, creating 
apathy towards investment 1n land 
They recommended a consolidation 
of land Given their knowledge of 
ground reality they suggested that 
instead of issuing bureaucratic firats, 
democratic institutions like the 3-tier 
panchayat should be engaged to cre- 
ate awareness among the masses and 
another movement be launched in the 
model of Operation Barga Asthecost 


of high yrelding seeds, feitilizets, pes- 
ticides and soon pushed up the cost of 
production, the banks too were of the 
opinion that any piece of land less than 
a bigha in size was unviable tor the 
kindof credit required Since a majoi- 
ity of land holdings wete in the hand 
of small and middle peasants, they 
felt the pinch of the credit squeeze 
Though the report was tabled in the 
state Assembly and accepted with- 
out discussion in the House, the gov- 
ernment never tried to implement its 
recommendations 


Q. the other hand, though close 
to 50% of state plan expenditure was 
diverted for rural development pro- 
jects through various ministries, the 
state government failed to cieate a 
mechanism for involving pancha- 
yats and the grass: oot people in those 
developmental works, and, instead, 
ironically, depended on private con- 
tractors for implementation of those 
projects The nexus between contrac- 
tors and state government officials 
created hurdles tor timely implemen- 
tation of development projects This 
unnecessarily increased the cost, forc- 
ing the cash-strapped government to 
abandon many projects The CPM 
was not oblivious to these facts 
Benoy Chowdhury, a veteran commu- 
nistleader and memberof Basu's cabi- 
net openly criticized this contractor 
raj There was no formal explanation 
as to why the party remained unper- 
turbed and ignored his warning 

A possible reason may be that 
the CPM panicked With the tedisti- 
bution of land among the small and 
landless peasants and distribution of 
pattas to the bargadars, the party had 
created a stronghold intherural areas 
Now, within a span of two decades 
they could not ask peasants to change 
direction Thus, pragmatism prevailed 
and the CPM turned its eyes from the 
growing problems of the rural sector 


The initial success in the rural sector 
was enough to see the lett through 
elections but a growing disenchant- 
ment of the urban people was evident 
in successive assembly elections First 
the industrial areas, then Calcutta 
returned to the opposition Congiess 
fold In the rural areas, the voting 
percentage of the opposition, though 
glowing, was yet to assume alarming 
proportions 

In the late “80s, however, the 
threat to the CPM came ftom an un- 
expected front, with the breakup ofthe 
Soviet Union The initial reaction of 
CPM leaders was one of shock and 
disbelief But, gradually they admit- 
ted that not all was well in the Pro- 
mised Land At one such meeting on 
the eve of the party congress, Jyoti 
Basu confessed that the party had 
failed to assess the impact of the tie- 
mendous technological advancement 
made by the western capitalist world 
But the party stuck to the official line 
of dogmatic Marxism With the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union anda decline 
of the socialist world, the communists 
no longer held the high moral autho- 
rity they once enjoyed 


l. the early '905, their ideological 
base in India came under tremendous 
attack from two sides first, the 
rightwing BJP attacked their brand 
of secularism, second, Manmohan 
Singh initiated the process of eco- 
nomic liberalization On both fronts, 
the left took a somewhat defensive 
position While espousing the cause 
of minorities, the left failed to engage 
the Sangh Parivar on the ideological 
plane The attempt to label the BJPas 
acommunal force did not deter other 
centrist parties from joining hands 
with it in forming a governmentat the 
Centre and in different states 

In the economic sector the left 
was caught in a real dilemma With 
gradual disinvestment of the public 


sector and the closing down of sick 
public undertakings, it was obvious 
that the left would find a sympathetic 
audience in the working class But 
they had no concrete remedy to offet 
The age-old weapons of stitke and 
agitation were rendered useless in 
solving problems of the closed and 
sick industries Thus, when central 
public sector units hke MAMC or 
Bharat Ophthalmic Glass were closed 
down in Durgapur, the left remained 
mute observets Beyond criticizing 
the mat ket economy, they were unable 
to organize the people against it 


T. problem of unemployment also 
assumed a serious proportion with the 
number of registered unemployed ris- 
ing to 55 85 lakh in November 1999 
But this 1s only a partial picture, con- 
tnung tllegal immigration has added 
to this problem Way back 1n 1989, 
Union Home Minister Buta Singh had 
admitted in Parliament that the popu- 
lation growth rate in the 1 Odistricts of 
West Bengal bordering Bangladesh 
was much higher than the national 
average The long porous border and 
the economic crisis in the neighbour- 
ing country continue to attract a steady 
flow of people But with the state's 
industrial scene not picking up, the old 
jute, textile, tea and engineering 
industries sick and burdened with 
high labour cost and outdated machi- 
nery, employment prospects remain 
bleak 

With the abolition of the license- 
permitraj in the 90s, the states, forthe 
first time since Independence, got an 
opportunity to invite capital without 
bothering about clearance from the 
Centre So, we find Jyoti Basu and his 
comrades willy-nilly moving in the 
direction Butsince they lacked cour- 
age of conviction, their approach to 
inviting capital remained tentative 
According to the state's figures, in 
the period between 1991 to Novem- 
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ber 1999, 338 projects with a total 
investment of Rs 8688 crore were 
actually finalised and another 72 
projects with investment of Rs 10000 
crore are being negotiated Yet, when 
Warner Brotheis showed interest in 
setting up a production studio in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, the Left 
Front government rejected the pro- 
posal stating ideological reasons 
Many more would-be investors turned 
their back for want of required infra- 
structure (road, electricity, communi- 
cation) and bureaucratic red-tape 
Despite repeated assertions to the con- 
trary, the state was unable to mobilize 
funds for the building of roads and 
other infrastructure 


l. successive years the state had to 
cut back plan expenditure relating to 
important ministries for want of 
resources Yet, itcontinued to pumpin 
hundreds of crores to support 28 per- 
ennially loss making state public sec- 
torunits, of which only five units have 
of late recorded a small operating 
profit Even the much-lauded success 
in the power sector failed to create 
the expected environment for infras- 
tructure upgradation, as the extent of 
transmission and distribution losses 
inthe state electricity board remained 
very high Obviously, no serious effort 
was made to improve the infrastruc- 
ture of the state, despite hiring inter- 
national consultants As a result the 
state attracted little investment com- 
pared to other states like Maharastra, 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Tamilnadu and 
even Orissa 

No doubt, some positive mea- 
sures were taken in West Bengal ın the 
last 23 years for the upliftment of the 
poor, among them the implementation 
of minimum wages 1n both industrial 
and agrarian sectors and protection 
of the rights of workers But these 
benefits did not extended beyond the 
organized sector While the state gov- 
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ernment employees, school and col- 
lege teachers, municipal workers and, 
of course, workers in the organized 
sector benefited, a vast majority of 
workers in the construction industry, 
brickfields and ın thousands of small 
industries remain deprived In South 
Bengal, in districts like Midnapore 
and Hoogly, local party leaders with 
the help of panchayat functionaries 
used the distribution of pattas of 
vested lands as an effective weapon 
to mobilise landless peasants under 
the party fold The party's discrimina- 
tory attitude alienated many poor 
people, this became evident during 
the recently held parliamentary by- 
elections 1n Panshkura Midnapore, 
when thousands of landless and poo: 
peasants openly revolted against the 
left parties 


T. party's ineptitude, or rather 
incompetence, 1n matters of govern- 
ance can be best illustrated by a small 
example In Calcutta, with its grow- 
ing population, traffic management 
has become a major problem, since 
available road-space in the city 1s 
limited. On any working day, at least 
8 to 10 lakh people commute from 
Sealdah station to Dalhousie Square 
The main thoroughfare, which con- 
nects Sealdah with Dalhousie, 1s 
Bowbazar Street, a 40 ft wide road 
But, on this one-way avenue, a tram 
runs in both directions, regularly cre- 
atingabottleneck 

Be tin the area of development 
or industrialization, the failure to 
resolve the conflict between compul- 
sions of development and left dogma, 
forced the communists to drag their 
feet on most issues The work culture 
of the state government employees 
became a sore point, earning a bad 
reputation for the left A frustrated 
Jyoti Basu commented in public, 
‘Whatcan Ido? Icannotask the empty 
chairs (of the state secretariat) to 


work ' The Left Front gradually lost 
its support base among the grassroots 
and more specifically, the subalterns 
The newly appointed Chief Minister, 
Buddhadev Bhattacharya, admitted 
in a recent interview that the non- 
performance of the Left Front had 
pushed a lot of people towards the 
opposition 


T... when a determined Mamata 
Banerjee made a serious bid for 
political power in West Bengal, the 
deprived poor alongwith the unem- 
ployed youth became her suppoit 
base As the results of the last two 
general elections 1ndicate, Mamata 
Banerjee has gathered enough stren- 
gth in South Bengal, perhaps enough 
to win a majority of seats in Calcutta, 
Howrah, Midnapore, Hoogly, North 
24 Parganas, South 24 Parganas and 
Nadia districts The Assembly elec- 
tion 1s scheduled to be held early next 
year The opposition calculation 1s 
that in the event of the Left Front los- 
ing majority, Mamata could form the 
government with the help of the BJP 
and Congress The voting pattern of 
the last Lok Sabha election makes 
clear that the combined votes polled 
in favour of the non-left parties 
exceeds that of the left 

The Trinamul and the state Con- 
gress leaders are exploring ways to 
avoid a fragmentation of opposition 
votes Also, the Trinamul is trying to 
weanaway the Muslim voters in Ben- 
gal The minority votes in the state are 
substantial, about 27%, which can 
play acrucial role in tilting the balance 
if the trend 1s towards the opposition 
In that eventuality, it 1s likely that at 
least initially, Mamata will emulate left 
populism The tackling of the hawker 
issue by the Trinamul run Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation, as of the loss- 
making coal mines tn Asansol belt is 
indication enough that she 1s deter- 
mined to be more ‘left’ than the left 


Too many to care 


MEERA CHATTERJEE 


THE generation that was born after 
Midnight, in the dawn of the Repub- 
lic, cutits professional teeth ın the late 
"70s and early '80s to the Jingle, 
‘Health for All by the Year 2000' Alas, 
those who are still around will be 
sporting replacements before India 
ıs delivered by this mantra. The Year 
20001s over, but the goal of Health for 
All remains a distant dream, here as 
1n much of the developing world For 
the country’s health, the turn of the cen- 
tury 1s nota major landmark, noreven 
an inflexion point of any significance 
Ata stretch, the year may represent a 
half-way mark between 1950, when 
India embarked on creating its health 
future, and 2050, when we can still 
dream it could achieve a decent stand- 
ard of health for most of its citizens 
and reach ‘population stabilization’ 
These two subjects — health and 
population —are intimately linked, not 
because one ministry of the govern- 
ment deals with both, nor because 
demographic indicators such as mor- 
tality and fertility areused as measures 
of health, but becausethe country will 
notbe ableto provide better health un- 
less 1t simultaneously addresses 'the 
population problem’, and vice versa, 
population growth will not abate un- 
less health is improved dramatically 


* The views expressed are personal and should 
not beascribed to the authors’ employer 


If you despair at this ‘Catch 22’ 
situation, consider the further compli- 
cation that both ill-health and popu- 
lation growth are at once significant 
consequences and causes of the 
grave poverty in India Neither will go 
away unless we address poverty, and 
we cannot reduce poverty without 
increasing health and reducing ferti- 
lity Butall is not hopeless This arti- 
cle attempts to help us steer through 
the morass that currently surrounds 
India's health Are we too many, too 
poor? Too poor to care? Too many to 
care? 

India's health achievements 
since 1950fillhalfaglass They include 
a doubling of life expectancy, a halv- 
ing of mortality 1n the population at 
large as well as among infants, a 
highly susceptible group, and areduc- 
tion by two-fifths offertility These are 
significant accomplishments We 
have also eliminated two important 
diseases smallpox and guinea worm, 
and significantly reduced others such 
as kala azar (leishmaniasis) and lep- 
rosy We have trained several hun- 
dreds of thousands of doctors and 
paramedics and built a public health 
system that 1s spread throughout the 
country The state and market have 
fostered a private health system that 
is five times bigger than the public 
system, for better and for worse 
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But there is halfa glass yet to fill, 
and this 1s no buttercup, as the coun- 
try’s health needs remain enormous 
India’s population crossed one billion 
in 1999, nearly triple that of 1950 By 
2050, itis expected to stabilize around 
1 6 billion, a global first, as we will 
exceed the population of China 
around 2035 To stabilize largely con- 
notes an equalization of births and 
deaths, necessarily at alow level since 
both longevity and birth control are 
aspirations of a modernizing society 
Arate of about six deaths and six births 
pet 1000 people would be acceptable 
This means that the country's current 
death rate (8 7 per 1000) would have 
tobecutback by aboutathird, and the 
birth rate (27 per 1000) by overthree- 
quarters Thus. despite the gains in sur- 
vival and health since Independence, 
India's mass of humanity — one-sixth 
of the world’s total — will continue to 
struggle against decimation and mul- 
tiplication through the next several 
decades 


W... India must focus to bring 


about stabilization 1s obvious from a 
few simple statistics The dead today 
sullincludeasignificant propoition of 
the very young Of around 8 7 million 
deaths that occur annually, over two- 
thirds are of children undet five years 
of age, and almost one in four, about 
1 9 million, are of infants (unde: one 
year old) Reducing these deaths by 
half would achieve the necessary 
reduction in the mortality rate and, 
would also accelerate the decline in 
the birth rate, as the states that have 
been through the demographic transi- 
tion — Kerala, Goa and Tamil Nadu — 
have shown Poor people want then 
children to sui vive, and poor families 
allover the counti y are demonstrating 
then desiie to have fewer children 
who can aspire to a higher quality of 
life Toachievethese hopes they need 
ready access to basic health goods and 
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services, including an array of birth 
control methods 


A major cause of poor child sur- 
vival is the pitiful state of health of 
Indian women One-third of infants 
are born ‘low birth weight’ and hence 
at higher risk of death or physical 
underdevelopment because their moth- 
ers suffer from anemia, chronic mal- 
nourishment and/or infection During 
theirreproductive span (15-45 years), 
Indian women still die from pregnancy 
related causes at alarming rates, 
accounting for more than a quarter of 
the world’s maternal deaths Underly- 
ing both child and maternal deaths 
are malnutrition and rampant infec- 
tious diseases 

About 53% of Indian children 
under five are malnourished and ove: 
60% of Indian women are anemic 
Diseases such as malaria, tuberculosis, 
diarrhoeas, respiratory illnesses, and 
othe: childhood infections aie still 
widespread and affect the poo: dispiro- 
portionately One person dies of TB 
and there are five new cases of mala- 
riaevery minute in India ‘Economic 
giant’ with half our population wasting 
away? Nothing short of a war against 
these diseases and hunger could set 
usonthe pathto superpower-hood 
‘Here in Brahmpur, we have nothing 
but snotty noses, fields of flies, starv- 
ing children, and old men with hack- 
ingcough We have so little water that 
nobody thinks of cleaning or treating 
it, eacept inthe rainy season, when the 
field ditches fill up and everyone suf- 
fers from malarial fever The nurse may 
come once a month, and she brings a 
few pills and condoms. and tells the 
women to go for the operation Yes, 
we need to limit our number of chil- 
dren, but young wives today aie 1gno- 
rant and subject themselves to the 
knives of local men instead ' 

India 1s hundreds of thousands 
of Brahmpurs Far from being deli- 


vered from this ‘hell for all’, they are 
caught in the web ot debates and 
dilemmas that continue to plague 
the health secto: At the dawn of this 
cyber-century, even the minimum 
essentials for health are unavailable to 
large numbers of rural and urban slum 
dwellers little watet, nosanitation, no 
vectorcontrol to deal with the swarm- 
ing flies and mosquitoes, poor know- 
ledge of hygiene, inadequate nutrition, 
little recourse to contraception, and 
unaffordable treatment — ot worse, 
treatment in the hands of quacks and 
debtors Listen to some more of Suraj 
Pal’sconcerns 

‘Last week, Prakash Chand (a rich 
farmer) took his son to the hospital 
(the government Community Health 
Centre (CHC), about 40 kilometres 
away) It took them five to six hours 
by tractor and bus, and then they had 
to stay overnight to catch the retuin 
busthenextday Theteenage boy had 
been complaining of severe earache 
fot abouta week, and has now finished 
the medicines they bought for five 
days Tonoavail Even Prakash Chand 
cannot affoid to go again — what to 
speak of any of us (poorer families) 
going at all! We could not even take 
our wivesifthey weie dying 


T. health facilities that India has 
built with great fei voui, and greater 
expenditure, over the past fifty yeats 
remain beyond the reach of the poor — 
indeed, beyond a sizeable proportion 
of rural residents, rich and poor They 
have little access to health care beyond 
theoccasional 'check up' o1 advice of 
the government ANM (Auxiliary 
Nurse Midwite) and the handful of 
‘carocin’ found in a jar at the village 
petty-shop Despite a large public 
and even larger private health sector, 
appropriate and affordable health 
care remains inaccessible to several 
hundreds of millions, particularly 
women and children Large numbers 


of villages are unconnected by road 
or public transport within a reason- 
able time-distance norm of a health 
facility or ‘modern’ doctor, public or 
private 

Suraj Pal knew little about the 
CHC, but Prakash Chand was lucky 
that on the evening he journeyed to it 
there was a doctor in the house and a 
*medical shop' open nearby to fill his 
son's prescitption In addition to his 
travelexpenses, food and some rupees 
tothe chowkidar to allow himto sleep 
overnight in the verandah ofthe health 
centre, he spent 67 rupees on a strip 
of ‘new generation’ antibiotics. But 
nobody told him whatto do next The 
doctor was too pressured, and the 
medical caste system does not per- 
mit anyone else to provide appropri- 
ate drug advice — not even the ‘com- 
pounder’, had he existed 


C us care without follow-up 
instructions or health education ts 
about as good as sowing seeds and 
neglecting to waterthem Either wuh- 
out public health and preventive 
measures 15 tantamount to sowing or 
sprinklingunploughed ground While 
the government spends its limited 
tesources infructuously, the poor are 
consigned to repeated cycles of ill- 
ness, exploitation and dwindling 
physical, financial and psychological 
strength Most of the knowledge we 
need to address the major diseases 
that affect them and pievent thts vici- 
ous downward spiral, and the techno- 
logy, exist What 1s still missing in the 
health sei vices 1s the managerial com- 
petence to deliver services of etfec- 
tive quality in the appropriate balance, 
and the politico-bureaucratic will to 
allocate the resources that are 1equired 
todoso 

While health services alone 
will not solve all the extant problems, 
asystem seriously committed to ump- 
roving health would work with the 


food distribution efforts, notably the 
public distribution system and the 
integrated child development services 
(ICDS) toenhance nutrition, and with 
public health engineering depart- 
ments to increase the health impacts 
of water and sanitation schemes 
These foui inputs — health care, food, 
water and sanitation, available toge- 
ther — are the minimum essential for 
recovering the country's health 


S o what prevents the health sys- 
tem from getting on with its job? 
One paralyzing problem that has 
resurfaced amid the birth of DALYs 
(disability-adjusted life years) as 
a measure of health, the growth of 
liberalization and privatization theory, 
and the mushrooming of NRI finan- 
ced health facilities isthe equity vei- 
sus efficiency’ debate Although we 
have neither equity nor efficiency at 
the current timc, the question being 
asked is Should India seally provide 
health care fo: all o1 be concerned 
mainly with the efficiency of its health 
spending? Although thiee-quaiters of 
health expenditure in the country is 
borne by households, and a further 
10% by other private entities, this 
debate chiefly surrounds the public 
sector Acceptance of the private sec- 
tor's profit-making arson d'etie 
appears toexemptit from responsibi- 
lity for providing low cost or ‘no cost’ 
care to those who cannot pay. as well 
as trom supplying cost-effective sei- 
vices to paying patients 

Many believe that market 
mechanisms will iron out inefficien- 
cies and distortions in due course Suf- 
fice it to say that illness and the feat 
of death produce atypical consume: 
behaviour in the health care market 
Inthen anxiety patients are rarely able 
to shop around, demand their choice, 
orensure value for money, necessary 
conditions for making the market 
work honourably Numerous studies 


have documented how households 
utilize, first local and low cost health 
cate, butendupatexpensive facilities 
when a patient is critical and the fam- 
ily in no state to bargain. We aie too 
many, too poor and too rich, for health 
care to be anything other than a sup- 
pliers’ lair in the foreseeable future 
In this context, government health 
services in both rural and urban areas 
are farfrom being the ‘provides of last 
resort’, they are a crucial inter- 
mediaiy to which the sick flock in the 
hope of getting effective and reason- 
able treatment 


B. 50 years on, the public sector 
does not exercise this role satisfac- 
torily While committees and com- 
missions have repeatedly attempted 
to commit the goveinment to some 
form of ‘health for all’ and write the 
prescriptions for its discharge, the 
exchequer has never provided the 
icsources necessary to build a system 
capable of concertedly delivering 
even the most crucial preventive and 
curative sci vices Overthe years, there 
has been little managerial commit- 
ment to rationalizing available infra- 
structure and staff, and utilizing new 
resources stiategically to fill critical 
gaps and maximize effectiveness in 
key areas ~ neither substantive areas 
such as child health noi geographic 
areas such as those endemic foi a dis- 
ease, orremote ones 

Political compulstons have led 
to resources being spread much too 
thin to make a ditfeience, and popu- 
lation giowth has resulted — to repeat 
a favourite image — in the health sec- 
tor ‘running to stay in place’ The 
exception, of course, was the political 
compulsion of stet {lization during the 
Emergency, which actually focused 
money and manpower on other men’s 
power (for money) Alas, the health 
sector gotcarried away, the peopleran 
away, and 1t took the country two full 
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decades —a generation — to overcome 
the sharm engendered by thateffort 


| n effect, there 1s very little strategic 
analysis or decision-making in the 
health sector — a major lacuna when 
youneedto fighta war To begin with, 
the public health system must decide 
who and what it will treat, referring 
to the macro or policy level rather 
than the micro, health facility level 
Plagued by a guilty conscience about 
the poor and the continuing high 
levels of disease on the one hand, but 
unable to relinquish claims to medical 
miracles on the other, health policy 
continues to support the ‘dual’ app- 
roach that has been followed to date 
primary health care forrural areas and 
super-sophisticated urban medical 
facilities. Unfortunately, there have 
never been enough resources to go 
around, leaving both ends ofthe chain 
frazzled The insufficiency of public 
health and preventive measures and 
basic health care for the population at 
large puts an unseemly burden on 
higher-level health facilities 

This situation calls for a com- 
plete rationalization of the health 
pyramid, beginning with rectification 
of the problems at the base, where 
paramedics and doctors (where they 
exist) struggleto treat hundreds of mil- 
lionssufferingfromthe mostcommon 
diseases with severe shortages of 
drugs and equipment Then, effective 
systems should be developed to ensure 
that the apex district and urban hosp1- 
tals, whose specialist facilities are cur- 
rently wrongly and over-utilized, are 
efficaciously used It 1s essential to 
reduce the country’s large disease 
burden through public health meas- 
ures and better primary cate for all in 
order for secondary and tertiary facili- 
tiesto providethe appropriate services 
tothose who require more specialized 
levels of care In short, efficiency in 
India's health sector cannot be achi- 
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eved without equity considerations — 
and vice versa because ofthe continu- 
ing shortage of resources Thus, the 
‘either-or’ debate should simply be 
put to bed 

Such a rationalization of the 
health system would need two hard 
decisions to be taken soon by our 
policy-makers First, overall resour- 
ces to the health sector must be con- 
siderably increased and, second, 
these must be preferentially allocated 
to programmes and facilities that 
reach and address the most urgent 
health needs of the poor India must 
notcontinue to pretend that it can pro- 
duce health forall when the public sec- 
tor spends less than one per cent of 
GDP on health True that private 
spending increases this amount five 
times, to about 6% of GDP — but this 
was the percentage estimated in 1980 
(by the ICSSR-ICMR Committee) as 
needed by the public sector alone to 
support the country’s health goals We 
are really not too poor to care, we just 
do notcareenough 


T. Ninth Plan document, now some 
two years old, recognizes the gaps in 
health infrastructure and manpower, 
especially at the primary level, and the 
poor functioning of services and refer- 
rals It also indicts hospitals for their 
lack of personnel, services and sup- 
plies It talks of the escalating costs 
of health care, and the widening gap 
between what 1s possible and what 
1s affordable by individuals and the 
nation Itrecognizesthattheavailabi- 
lity and utilization of health services 
1$ poorest 1n the neediest areas of the 
country And it points to people's in- 
creasing awareness and expectations 
of health care, and to the increased 
potential for health interventions 
based on technological advances To 
improve coverage and quality and 
‘functional efficiency’, itcommits the 
government to a Special Action Plan 


toexpand and improve health services 
to meet health needs, eschewing the 
target approach that earlier directed 
the sector 


B. alas, the plan does not allo- 
cate the kind of resources to health 
that are necessary to correct these tls 
Equally, it fails to enunciate clearly 
what its choices would be among the 
numerous interventions listed, oreven 
how these priorities would be identi- 
fied Until the size of the health pie 1s 
increased manifold, ıt will be neces- 
sary to make such choices Measures 
aimed at childhood infections, mala- 
ria and tuberculosis, and women's 
health would have the greatest im- 
pact in reducing ill-health among the 
poor 

These choices are underpinned 
by considerations of equity and social 
justice, and so differ from those made 
by a strictly DALYs approach This 
would target resources to maximize 
the benefits gained, regardless of who 
gains, and thus would help those who 
can benefit the most, and most easily, 
overthose who havethe greatest need 
As we are, indeed, too many to care 
for, the public system should focus on 
those who can least afford the private 
sector 

One mechanism proposed in the 
Ninth Plan could be useful to provide 
more and better services all round 
levying user fees at hospitals and spe- 
cialized institutions Currently, even 
our post-graduate institutes and super- 
speciality centres fail to break even in 
the provision of services They are 
subsidized well beyond their medical 
education and research budgets, and 
their benefits accrue largely to the 
rich and powerful To increase health 
resources, user fees could be intro- 
duced in most public hospitals, levied 
onall whocan afford them, including 
government servants, politicians and 
the like, while the poor are charged 


only nominal rates The willto do this 
has to be substantially fortified, ensur- 
ing faithful application of means 
tests and appropriate distribution of 
1evenues within and, where feasible, 
beyond the facilities raising them 
These collections could cross-subsi- 
dize much needed services for the 
poor at both urban and rural centres 
and, concurrently, other public mon- 
ies should be allocated to facilities that 
are unable to raise adequate resources 
for sound external reasons 


B. creating health entails much 
more than increasing health spend- 
ing and providing health services 
There is a fundamental need in India 
to redress the unequal distribution of 
wealth that results ın 35 to 40% of the 
population living below the poverty 
line These almost 400 million people 
cannot afford the ‘two square meals a 
day’ thatconstitute basic nutrition, nor 
the clothing, shelter, environmental 
conditions, knowledge and care that 
are necessary to maintain health Too 
many are, indeed, too poor 

They live in areas that are des- 
perately short of water and food, far 
away from markets and service cen- 
tres They often lack the resources to 
send their children to school, which 
avenue might lead to socio-economic 
‘uplift’ at least in the next generation 
Women are disproportionately repre- 
sented among them, just as they are 
among the ill and prematurely dying 
That addressing poverty and income 
distribution 1s essential for the nation’s 
health is borne out by studies that 
show that infant mortality rates IMR) 
are related to income distribution 
within countries India could reduce 
its IMR (71 per 1000 people) by half 
at 1ts current per capita GNP level if it 
were to reduce inequality in income 
distribution (measured by the Gint 
coefficient) by 40% If this were to 
occurin the context ofadoubling of per 


capita GNP, the IMR could be brought 
downto about 25 per 1000 We would 
then have won the war 

In addition to economic app- 
roaches to distributing wealth there 
are other aspects of our society that 
must be tackled to enhance well- 
being Growing anomie is not good 
foranyone's health — and the creation 
of social capital will be increasingly 
1mportant to restoring and securing 
health In fact, increased social capi- 
tal 1s one of the ways 1n which rela- 
tive equity 1n income distribution 
enhances survival Societies with 
lower 1ncome inequalities usually 
have lower social tensions and higher 
levels of trust, which affect health out- 
comes directly (e g , through reduced 
violence) as well as indirectly (e g , 
through greater trust of health service 
providers who are usually of a higher 
social class than the poor) An exam- 
ple of the need for greater trust 1s found 
in a common complaint the poor in 
India have about the ANM whois res- 
ponsible for providing them primary 
maternal and child care they say she 
acts lıke a memsahıb 


T. 1dea that social capital 1s 1mpor- 
tant for health is not new —1it just keeps 
getting forgotten in the health sector's 
preoccupation with numbers, techno- 
logy and money The value ofthe state 
investing in social capital underlay 
the community development prog- 
rammes of the early Republic, India’s 
health planners have long been aware 
that family and community networks 
can be instrumental m maintaining or 
improving health, that health practices 
are imbedded in culture, and that other 
institutions, both formal and informal, 
affect health outcomes Enhancing 
the social status of, say, women or tri- 
bal people, doing away with the strati- 
fying caste system at least in service 
provision and preferably in the polity 
at large, expanding knowledge, and 


1educing social tensions, all underlie 
the development of social capital that 
is necessary for health 


D... the '70s and '80s discus- 
sion focused on the roles of formal 
voluntary organizations ın the provi- 
sion of health care Recognition that 
‘Health forAII' could not be achieved 
by governmentalone led policy to pro- 
vide a role for NGOs in the interface 
between government and poor com- 
munities However, government- 
NGO relationships have remained 
weak, and an adequate institutional 
base has failed to develop even for 
those aspects of primary health care 
that the government finds difficult to 
provide In discussions of health care 
provision today, NGOs occupy third 
place after the state and the private for- 
profit sector 

Contemporary concerns with 
social capital include the levels of 
people’s participation, social or civic 
trust, and groups or networks that 
cause cooperation or coordination for 
mutual benefit Thus, from family and 
community mechanisms that have 
been a mainstay in health — recall the 
traditional knowledge and role of the 
grandmother ın household health, the 
dai and the community health worker 
—the focus today 1s on associations of 
poor people, especially women, and 
social movements, and how these can 
be instrumental in improving the 
health of members 

NGOs too have realized their 
limitations and increasingly work 
through community-based networks, 
or focus on campaigns and advocacy 
that reach larger numbers, leaving 
the development of social capital to 
thosedirectly involved Various forms 
of public communication, debate 
and discussion can also serve to influ- 
ence health — from spreading health 
awareness, to pressuring govern- 
ment to allocate resources to the war 
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on disease in preference to othei 
imagined wars 

As state resources shrink, 
mechanisms of mutual aid and reci- 
procity, of collective efficiency and 
social ‘safety nets’ will become incie- 
asingly important 1n Indian society — 
among both rich and poor It is worth 
considering where social capital 
might replace the state to achieve bet- 
ter health outcomes, and where state 
support could enhance the growth of 
such capital, investing now for the 
future The development of social 
capital — from debates to networks — 
can improve the agency for sui vival, 
while the costs of isolation include 
lliness and death 

In sum, India cannot lay legiti- 
mate motal claim to being a modern 
society unless 1t squarely addresses 
the primordial health problems it har- 
bours and the underlying disadvan- 
tages that aftlict ‘the other half" 
Economic and social development 
are both intimately related to health and 
survival Ithas been obvious for some 
time, and wil] remain true, that any 
society wishing to develop economi- 
cally must improve its health Health 
and well-being will not increase by 
growing wealth alone but the distribu- 
tion of this wealth, 1 e , the reduction 
of economic inequality and the dımı- 
nution of social disparities are impor- 
tant fortheirattaimment Better health 
also requires investment in health care 
and in the basic goods that underlie 
health, food, water and sanitation 

Better health sei vices, improved 
access to them, a mote equitable and 
harmonious (‘caring and sharing’) 
society — all call for attention to social 
capital Health policy in India has been 
tragically inconsistent in acknowledg- 
ing these fundamental understandings 
and underpinnings, and developing 
them Poltcy-makers thus need to take 
anew, long and hard look at where we 
are, and where we are heading on the 
health front 
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Children, work and 
education 


VIMALA RAMACHANDRAN 


SEVERAL months ago I visited an 
educational programmecalled Namma 
Bhoomi in Kundapur near Udipi 
(Karnataka) Overahundted boys and 
girls in their teens were studying in a 
residential school, trying to upgrade 
their educational levels while leain- 
ing skills for employment and self- 
employment Young boys and girls 
were training to become horticultui- 
ists, carpenters, masons, electricians, 
plumbers, mechanics, weaveis and so 
on Children of different age groups 
were working, learning and playing 
together—running from oneend ofthe 
campus to another 

On my first day 1n Namma 
Bhoomi, a group of seven teenagers 
rolled out an enormous piece of cloth 
(traditionally known as a ‘phad’) and 
narrated the story painted on it by dif- 
ferent batches of children over seve- 
ral years They talked about the work 
children do—at home, in the field, with 
their parents, uncles and so on 

They talked about ‘Bhima 
Sangha’ -aunion of working childien, 
a children's help line, children's 
panchayat and appointment of chil- 
dren's friends — adults whom the chil- 
dren can reach out to All ‘working 
children' upto the age of 18 are wel- 
come as members This organisation 
conducts elections, interfaces with the 
panchayat and tries to solve the prob- 
lem of children — enabling them to be 
retained in school, preventthem from 
migrating to the cities and soon 


In the last five to six years, 
efforts to improve the quality of edu- 
cation in primary schools, planning 
for the future and citizenship educa- 
tion has energised the community 
Children talk about the work they con- 
tinue to do at home, before and after 
school Education and work, many 
of them ai gue, are not self-contradic- 
tory — provided the work 1s non ex- 
ploitative Empowerment of children 
through the Bhima Sangha and the 
children’s panchayat (makkala pan- 
chayat) has made a difference Inter- 
estingly, we did not come across even 
a single child who had not completed 
primary education 


A. the presentation drew toa close 
one of them said, ‘We are children 
and we also work Are we weeds to be 
eradicated?’ For a moment I did not 
understand what he was trying to say 
and Í asked him who was out to eradi- 
catethem Though he did not respond 
directly, I suspect he was upset with 
those of us who advocated complete 
abolition of child labour 

He said many children work — 
before school, after school, in peak 
agricultural seasons and during holi- 
days Older children went fishing 
with their fathers at night Yes, he 
admitted, there were children (mostly 
in the 14-18 age group) who did not 
go to school and worked many more 
hours He also talked about young 
boys of 12 or 13 from Kundapur, who 
runaway from home to work in hotels 
and restaurants across the country 
That, he admitted was not in the best 
interest of the child 

A young girl told us about how 
they ‘rescued’ children from hotels 
and went on a fact-finding mission to 
Bangalore to enquire into a fire where 
hotel workers had died Their friends 
then placed before me a list of work 
that children engage in — those seen as 
not harmful and those that were They 


read out stories written in their news- 
letter Essentially, their message was 
for a more nuanced approach to the 
question of child labour and working 
children 


i must admit that I am considered 
a ‘hard liner’ on child labour, for I 
believe that all children havea right to 
basic education (not just primary 
education), which 1s a fundamental 
right Iwas, therefore, pleasantly sur- 
prised when this group of young boys 
and girls wanted to talk about child 
labour and the responsibility of the 
community and the state 

Ido not believe that every child 
who is out of school is by definition a 
child worker Children drop out of 
school for many reasons quality, rele- 
vance and dysfunctionality being 
important issues There are those out- 
of-school children who just hang 
about, also children who are forced to 
quit school to work We also know of 
situations where children mechani- 
cally go through five years of primary 
education and emerge barely lite- 
rate — leading to community apathy 
towards schooling Obviously the sce- 
nario 1s complex and does not lend 
itself to simple explanations 

Soon after my Kundapur trip, I 
went to the ‘infamous’ carpet belt of 
Mirzapur in Uttar Pradesh I met a 
large number of children who had 
been ‘rescued’ from work and were 
studying in an alternative school in a 
time-bound programme that builds 
bridges to the formal system I ques- 
tioned the children about work and 
education Interestingly, most of the 
girls said that they continued to work 
— before and after school hours 
They all worked on zari/gota work, 
cooked, cleaned and did what they 
were doing before enrolling in school 
Most of them worked long hours 
afterschool The boystalked aboutthe 
work they did at home, the farm and 


with their family members Not sur- 
prisingly, the boys had more free time 
than the girls 

I asked them what happened 
after primary education? There was 
little information about those who 
graduated from these schools — some 
went on to government middle 
schools, some dropped out The num- 
bers, spread and quality of govern- 
ment middle schools, the children felt, 
left much to be desired Overcrowd- 
ing was common and many schools 
were dysfunctional What bothered 
me was that while social mobilisation 
for ‘eradication’ of child labour was 
effec-tive, the quality of education in 
many ofthe alternative schools/bridge 
programmes] visited across the region 
was not inspiring All those who ap- 
pear for the class V NFEexamination 
are declared ‘passed’ and many of them 
find tt difficult to cope with the formal 
system thereafter 


T. older children, many of whom 
had completed class V or class VII, 
were anxious about their future and 
eager to acquire skills that would 
open avenues for employment or 
self-employment Essentially, once 
they cross the magic barrier of age 14, 
orin some cases age 16 (class X), they 
are nolongerclassified as child work- 
ersandare ontheir own 

A social mobiliser 1n Mirzapur 
stated that while 'child labour' had 
become uncommon 1n their area, 
many traders had shifted their base to 
Biharandotherparts of Uttar Pradesh 
He also admitted that children conti- 
nued to work behind heavily guarded 
shutters— most of them ın the 12+ age 
group There was no child-to-child 
network that could reach out to such 
children 

Travelling across the country, 
documenting primary education 
programmes, I came across school- 
going children who worked and out- 
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of-school children who were not enga- 
gedinany full-time work Ialso came 
across 'rescued' child workers who 
were not sure what would happen to 
them after primary education, tribal 
children who have really no school 
worth mentioning in their area, and 
urban children in night shelters and 
drop-in centres 


A... all children 1n schools free 
from ‘labour’? Are all children out-of- 
School workers by definition? How do 
wecometo grips with the heavy work 
burden of girls — before and after 
school? What about children labour- 
ing during peak agricultural seasons 
or artisan children who absent them- 
selves during peak business season? 
Obviously there are no simple ans- 
wers to such complex situations and 
problems 

Inthe last 15 years the politically 
correct position ın development 
circles was to declare that ‘all out- 
of-school children’ were by definition 
child workers Several organisations 
and projects I visited ın the last eight 
months admitted that while this 
indeed was their public position, they 
could not afford to be rigid on the 
ground Conversely, there were those 
who argued that given the social and 
economic reality, working children 
had to be empowered and their rights 
protected Pushing the issue under the 
carpet helped no one, least of all the 
children whocontinued to work They 
argued that mobilising and educating 
children about their rights, creating a 
help-line and keeping avenues of 
dialogue open were perhaps the only 
ways to ensure that children are not 
exploited 

Looking at the work on the 
ground, I was left with the feeling that 
this divide was not as irreconcilable 
as ıt seemed Let us unpack two rural 
scenarios and analyse the impact on 
the ground 


India 2000 


Scenarto One 

* The starting point ts that all out-of- 
school children must be brought into 
schools, thereby eradicating child 
labour 

* Emphasis on the responsibility of the 
state towards the fundamental nght of 
every child to basic (not just primary) 
education 

* Simultaneously, mount a campaign 
against child labour — 1n the media, at 
the policy level, with the administra- 
tion and the community Declare pro- 
ducts ‘child-labour free’, especially 
those meant forexport 

* Identify and institute cases against 
people whoemploy children 

* Starting with contact centres in the 
village, organise bridge courses and 
enable children to get back into the for- 
mal system 

* Lobby with the government to 
admit children from bridge courses 
into middle and senior schools 

* Declare villages child-labour free 
and encourage the government and 
the community to take pride in this 
achievement — no visibility or recog- 
nition of work done by children (espe- 
cially girls and those from small 
peasant families) 


T. accent 1s on social mobilisation 
and educational access, coupled with 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
government towards primary educa- 
tion Teachers and social activists 
focus on enrolling every out-of- 
school child and leave the quality and 
achievement tssue to the education 
system They make efforts (at the 
policy and administrative level) to 
ensure children are admitted at higher 
levels, but where the ratio of primary 
to middle school and further to sec- 
ondary schools 1s poor (for example, 
1n Uttar Pradesh), there 1s little they 
candoafterthe primary stage Astheir 
primary agenda is eradication of child 
labour, they do not have the organisa- 


tional capability to take care of the 
educational needs of these ‘rescued’ 
children beyond a point 

Scenario Two 

* Start by talking to and gaining the 
confidence of the children and the 
community 

* Mapthe range of work that children 
areengagedin, both school-going and 
out-of-school children 

! Mobilise and organise working chil- 
dren into a self-managed association/ 
organisation Educate them about 
their rights, enable them to map the 
work children do and encourage them 
to set their own priorities for action 

3 Simultaneously, work with teachers 
and the educational administration to 
look into what 1s happening inside the 
school Whatare children doing, what 
are they learning and why do some of 
them drop out In short, the pull and 
push factors that affect children's 
access to and retention in schools 

* Children's union/association to 
educated the community, set up a 
help-line and interface with local 
administration and panchayat Create 
awareness about the rights of child- 
ren (based on the convention on the 
rights of the child), namely right to 
education, freedom from exploitation, 
hazardous and non-hazardous work, 
shelter, nutrition and emotional and 
physical well-being of children 

* Older children encouraged to talk 
about their future — training, employ- 
ment and self-employment opportu- 
nities and link education with future 
prospects 

* Children help-line to reach out to 
working children in distress, confront 
(even register cases) and work 
with the government, panchayat and 
employers to ensure the rights of 
children 

* Interface with panchayat, schools 
and the administration to address bar- 
riers and constraints that prevent chil- 
dren’s realisation of their rights, 
including education 


* Over a period, villages covered 
under the programme declare that 
their children go to school while ack- 
nowledging that their childien do 
some amount of work at home 


T. focusisonempowertng children 
with knowledge, confidence and a 
collective strength to set priorities for 
action and help each other Children 
discuss and determine what work they 
can do and what kind of work ts haz- 
ardous to their growth and develop- 
ment The net result is withdrawal of 
children from full-time or hazardous 
work, while acknowledging the work 
they do at home, 1n the farm, 1n fam- 
ily occupations and in supporting the 
family during peak seasons The qua- 
lity, content and relevance of educa- 
tion are brought centre-stage in this 
approach Social mobilisation and 
community awareness 1s achieved 
through the association of children 

What do the two approaches 
have in common? Children who par- 
ticipate in their programmes emerge 
as self-confident young men and 
women, carry themselves with great 
dignity and are notafraid to speak their 
mind Both approaches focus on 
building the self-esteem of children 
Theatre, music, games and arange of 
exposure visits and excursions give 
children a chance to experience the 
joys of childhood 

The endpoint, at least in organı- 
sations working with rural children, 1s 
the withdrawal of children from full- 
time work and enhanced access to 
education Strategies and priorities are 
no doubt different and so is the start- 
ing point. While one approach gives 
primacy to the duty of the state to 
ensure thatevery child goesto school, 
the other lays emphasis on mobilising 
and empowering children under the 
child nghts framework 

It 1s indeed unfortunate that the 
debate on children, work and educa- 


tion has been trapped in definitional 
wrangles and pointless rhetoric The 
fact 1s that not all out-of-school child- 
ren are full-time workers and a large 
number of children who go to school 
do some work — within the house, in 
the farm, in family occupations Girls 
not only go to school and do house- 
work, they also putin several hours of 
work rolling papad, or beedis, doing 
embroidery, disentangling wool and 
yarnand soon 


D... artificial boundaries bet- 
ween work and education 1s not desir- 
able — because a little bit of work in a 
non-exploitative environment and in 
the family 1s not detrimental to their 
growth and development Children 
fromartisan families pick up the skill 
as children and so do thousands of 
girls who learn to cook ata very early 
age The issue 1s one of exploitative 
work situations and exploitation of 
children 

Universal access to primary 
education has little meaning in cir- 
cumstances where social barriers pre- 
vent meaningful participation Iam 
reminded of a meeting in a Dalit ham- 
let in Gujarat with parents and chil- 
dren from the Valmiki community 
When I asked why their children did 
notgotoschooleventhough there was 
a fully functional primary school in 
the village, they pointedto three boys 
andtwo girls Apparently these child- 
ren were formally enrolled and had 
even attended school for five years, 
but they could barely read Regular 
taunting by otherchildren, the attitude 
of the teacher and their social status 
erected insurmountable barriers for 
such children 

The average income in the 
Valmiki household was fairly high, 
with at least one or two family mem- 
bers in government or municipal 
employment I then asked what they 
did the whole day The boys generally 


hung around the village or went out 
to the nearest town The girls worked 
at home with their mothers They 
wanted to go to school, to get out of 
the terrible cycle of caste discrimina- 
tion, but the school was beyond their 
reach Local private schools do not 
admit children of families engaged in 
manual scavenging, they do not want 
to offend their clientele 

So what options do such chil- 
dren have? Granted, the government 
must take responsibility and teachers 
who practice any form of discrimina- 
tion should be booked under the atro- 
cities act. Granted that progressive 
organisations mustexpose such prac- 
ticesand make sure every single child 
can participate in schooling with dig- 
nity P Samath’s series of articles from 
across the country confirm our worst 
suspicions —untouchability continues 
to be practiced in tea stalls, hotels, 
schools and health centres Children 
from affected communities do not 
always have free access to education 
oreven employment (other than their 
traditional caste employment) 


H.. do we categorise such out- 
of-school children? What about the 
hundreds of children who drop out 
of school because they are not learn- 
ing anything? How do we look at 
children who work morning and eve- 
ning, and run to school in-between? 
How about seasonal absentees and 
children who help out with agricul- 
tural work? Where and how do we 
slotthem? 

There are obviously no easy 
answers to such complex questions 
What we can do 1s to bridge the rhe- 
torical divide between people and 
lobbies that are truly concerned about 
children, work andeducation Pealing 
the layers of shrill rhetoric 1s the only 
way to get to the kernel, maybe then 
we can learn from each other in a 
search for solutions 
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Indta 2000 


Pah, pah Give me an ounce of civet, good 
apothecary, to sweeten my rmagination 


King Lear 


THE former Australian captain, 
Richte Benaud, has the good fortune 
of remembering his first view ofa first 
class cricket match My memory of 
my first visit to Eden Gardens 1s lost 
in the mists of childhood One of my 
earliest memories 1s that of my father 
telling me stories of Victor Trumper 
to keep me awake at dinner time 
Trumper became a childhood hero 
and hasremained one From those sto- 
ries about Trumper's genius, his kind- 
ness, his humanity and the grace of 
his batting — the last quality confirmed 
by that unforgettable photograph of 
his glorious straight drive ~I came to 
associate cricket, 1n my own boyish 
and starry-eyed way, with all that was 
good, noble and worthwhile 
Growing up tn a household 
where cricket talk was incessant, 
through some inexplicable cultural 
and intellectual osmosis, even without 
my ever realizing it, cricket came to 
occupy large acres of my sensibili- 
ties and mental space I devoured my 
father's massive cricket library, dis- 
cussed and argued with him, had a 
dabatthe game in school, college and 
on the Maidan and watched it at 
Eden Gardens, on the Maidan and in 


End of cricket as we knew it 


RUDRANGSHU MUKHERJEE 


grounds across England By the time 
I was a young man, cricket had be- 
come apart of my identity 

Ilost that identity the day, in 
April 2000, the former South African 
captain, Hansie Cronje admitted that 
he had taken money from bookies 
to fix matches and had encouraged 
other players to do the same Some- 
thing important went out of my life 
that day and since then I haven't 
switched on the television to watch a 
cricket match Iam suffering from the 
pangs of betrayal 

The report of the Central Bureau 
of Investigation in India has not helped 
my condition Butithas notcome asa 
complete surpiise It has only con- 
firmed my worst feais The report 1s 
nothing short of devastating Itindicts 
an Indian captain and four other play- 
ers for taking money from booktes to 
fix matches and to pass on vital infor- 
mation which could influence betting 
odds It points the gun of suspicion at 
a number of foreign players, among 
whom there are three who captained 
their respective national sides The 
report unveils an elaborate network 
of bookies and mafia dons who had 
spread their tentacles into players’ 
dressing rooms It rips the masks off 
players who ın the guise of being 
sportsmen sold, withouta qualm, their 
own and their country's dignity 


Richie Benaud has called them ‘bas- 
taids’ One cannot hope to improve on 
his choice of epithets 

In 1932-33, during the Bodyline 
senes between Australia and England, 
theAussie captain, Bill Woodfull told 
the English manager, Pelham Warnei, 
“There are two teams out there on the 
oval One ıs playing cricket, the othe: 
is not This game ts too good to be 
spoilt It is time some people got out 
of it ' This comment precipitated a 
cusis 1n the cricketing world But 
compared to what has been revealed 
now, the Bodyline crisis was child's 
play Itis clea: that a large number of 
players, irrespective of country, have 
notbeen playing cricket 


O.. cannot also avoid the impres- 
sion that players and officials not 
duectly implicated in match fixing 
and taking bribes from bookies were 
aware of what was going on and pre- 
ferred, for reasons and motives one 
can only guess at, to remain silent 
They were complicit through their 
silence. Woodfull’s injunction, ‘It 1s 
time some people got out of it,’ might 
mean under the present circumstances 
a cleaning of the Augean stables In 
1932, it could be said with a degree 
of confidence that ‘the game 1s too 
good to be spoilt ’ Today, the game 1s 
alieady spoilt and spoilt rotten Puri- 
fication 1s impossible through half 
measures 

Despite the hue and cry that has 
ensued in India after the CBI report 
andın South Afrıca after Cronje's con- 
fession, certain features of this shame- 
ful episode are not being given the 
attention that they deserve Cronje 
said that during the tour of India in 
1996, before the final one day inter- 
national, he was made an offer of 
$ 200,000 1f the South African team 
threw away the match Cronje placed 
the proposal before the entire team 
in a team meeting The offer was 


rejected After the meeting some of 
the playeis were curious to know 1f the 
offer could be raised Cronje spoke to 
the person concerned and the sum was 
raised to $ 300,000 It was an agree- 
ment within the South African side 
that such an offer would be accepted 
only if there was unanimity among 
the players 


W.. 1s significant here ts that 


though three players — Andrew Hud- 
son, Darryl Cullinan and Derek 
Crookes — spoke strongly against the 
proposal, nobody told the South Afri- 
can captain that it was an insult to 
place such a proposal to the team 
Nobody stood up in the team meeting 
to say that he refused to play unde: a 
captain who could even consider a 
proposal to throw away a match The 
unanimity clause is an euphemism 
foraconspiracy of silence None ofthe 
cricketers informed the South African 
Board of what their captain was up to 
There are grounds to believe thateven 
had the Board been informed no action 
would have been taken 

Bob Woolmer, the South Afri- 
can coach, has revealed that he had in 
fact told Ali Bache, the head of the 
South African Cricket Board, about 
Cronje's attempts to fix matches in 
1996 Nothing happened There was 
in all probability a chain of compli- 
city It also appears that Ali Bache 
had contacts with a bookie codenamed 
‘Mr R’ whose identity he tried to pro- 
tect There are no explanations forth- 
coming for his hobnobbing with a 
bookie There 1s nothing that cricket 
officials have done or said which ins- 
pires the confidence that they are 
determined to clean up the game The 
glaring fact 1s that had the Delhi 
police not accidentally stumbled upon 
Cronje's phone connections, cricket 
boards on their own would have taken 
noaction The game would have con- 
tinued in its rotten state 


It 1s significant that the former 
colonies of Great Britain, especially 
South Africa and India, have taken 
concrete steps to enquire into the bet- 
ting and match fixing scandals Nei- 
ther England norAustralia has meved 
inthisdirection Ifanything, they have 
tried to soft pedal and cover up The 
International Cricket Council 15 yet 
to announce what punitive action 
should be taken against the guilty It 
is Important to 1ecall that this same 
august body, despite conclusive evi- 
dence against Shane Warne and Mark 
Waugh (evidence which the Austra- 
lian Cricket Board ti ied to suppress), 
did not insist that the ACB should 
1mpose stricter punishments on the 
two players 


Cs officialdom ts taking re- 
courseto legal niceties Istheevidence 
enough? Is ittoo circumstantial? And 
soon The matter 1s more than legal 
There is an ethical point involved 
Here weie players who had been paid 
to play and win, in practice they had 
done the exact opposite Millions of 
people had paid good money to watch 
them perform in the expectation they 
would be sincere and good sportsmen 
when inreality they were no more than 
petty crooks trying to get rich quick 
They toyed with that most precious of 
humanemotions, trust 

InIndia, and elsewhere too, there 
are no laws against fixing matches 
and taking money from bookies 
When laws were made nobody con- 
ceivedthatsuch things were possible 
The players can be nabbed for not 
paying legitimate taxes on their earn- 
ings Is that enough for people who 
sold their country's honour and the 
goodwill ofa game for monetary gain? 

Theanswerisanobviousno So 
how can they be punished ijf the cor- 
pus of evidence is insufficient to con- 
vict them in a court of law? This 15a 
case whereone hasto look outside the 
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realm of the rule of law In India, at 
least, there existed — and maybe still 
does in the rural world such modes of 
punishment The guilty should be 
made targets of an orchestrated social 
boycott A person like Azharuddin 
should be barred from entering all 
establishments which carry the sign 
‘rights of admission reserved’ This 
will keep him out of hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs and so on Shops should 
refuse to sell him their products This 
willbea modern equivalent of the tra- 
ditional naudhobi bandh 

Someone like Azharuddin has 
indeed committed a crime against the 
entire community and, given the popu- 
larity of cricket 1n India, against the 
nation The punishment against him 
Should come from the entire commu- 
nity and not be confined to the nice- 
ties of the legal process This might 
sound harsh but one has to keep ın 
mind the enormity of what he and his 
ilk have done 

Whatever the punishment, it 
may not serve to redeem cricket The 
game will never be the same The days 
of innocence have been gobbled up by 
sponsors and Sodom All over the 
cricketing world beastly people have 
made our time and the game we loved 
into nothing 

Itis difficulttocomprehend how 
memories affect one ın middle age 
For days, the past is an inert record of 
pastevents, long forgotten Then sud- 
denly, the past explodes inside with 
a palpable emotional force — 1n the 
1mage of the parks in Oxford on a 
crisp May morning and the recollec- 
tion of the ball hitting the willow and 
the sound of church bells ın the back- 
ground, in the 1mage of Gary Sobers 
poised after the finish of acover drive 
One is astonished to find oneself with 
tears on one's cheeks while rustling 
through one’s cricket books 

What can bookies and punters 
who have never loved cricket under- 
stand of such sentiments? 


India 2000 


Partition and 
memory 


URVASHI BUTALIA 


TWO seemingly unconnected stories 
form the starting point for these reflec- 
tions Some months ago I visited 
Pakistan with Bir Bahadur Singh, a 
seventy-year old Sikh from Rawal- 
pindidistrict Previous to March 1947, 
Bir Bahadur's family had lived for 
many years in Saintha village, the only 
Sikh family in a village of Muslims 
When they sensed that trouble was 
brewing, his father moved the family 
to Thoa Khalsa, a Sikh majority vil- 
lage nearby Ironically, and tragically, 
it was in Thoa Khalsa that Bir 
Bahadur’s family came under attack, 
and it was here his father took the 
extreme step of killing his daughter, Bir 
Bahadur's sister, because he feared 
she would be raped and/or converted 
As Thoa Khalsa and its nearby 
villages had begun to come under 
attack, a group of Muslims from 
Saintha, led by the village headman 
Sajawal Khan, came to offer shelter 
in Sainthato Bir Bahadur's family His 
father refused because he no longer 
trusted the people he had lived with 
all his life Bir Bahadur has never 
forgotten this rejection This was the 


first time he was returning to his 
‘home’ after that time 

As we wound our way towards 
Rawalpindi district and Saintha vil- 
lage, asked Bir Bahadur what ıt was 
that he looked forward to most on this 
visit What did he want to see, to do 
‘want to see my home,’ he answered, 
‘and my childhood friend, Sadq Khan 
(son of Sajawal Khan) And I want to 
drink the water from the village well, 
to drink ıt from the hand of a Muslim, 
and to eatin a Muslim’s house ' 

I wasn’t surprised at this because 
Bir Bahadur had told me time and 
again that he regretted how Hindus 
had treated Muslims where he lived, 
and wanted to find some way to make 
amends ‘After all,’ he said to me at 
Lahore airport, ‘once you have fought, 
what 1s left other than to make up ’ 


O.. in the village Bir Bahadur 
was welcomed warmly by his old 
friends, many of whom were still alive 
and remembered him well When he 
asked to be taken to the village well 
where he wanted to drink water from 
the hand of a Muslim, no one seemed 
to think 1t strange and a couple of 
young people were dispatched to 
bringaglass Water from the well was 
then offered to him and he drank of 
1t, deeply, sprinkling what was left in 
the glass on his forehead and turban 

The second story has to do with 
adifferent place, adifferent time, adif- 
ferent context Shortly after the jour- 
ney to Saintha village, I spent some 
time 1n Japan. Here, through many 
conversations and some reading, and 
particularly through discussions with 
women activists, I became aware of a 
number of debates on the question of 
war memory 

While many younger people 
were unaware that Japan had even 
been 1n a war with the United States, 
the question of memories of this, 
and previous wars, was very much 


alive among activists and academics 

Women's groups from all over the 
country accused the state of a deliber- 
ate, selective amnesia about the ques- 
tion of sexual slavery 1n wartime Why 
was it that this shameful aspect of 
Japan’s history found no mention in 
school textbooks? Why was it that 
the memories of women who had 
served as sexual slaves were so often 
discounted? 


They urged the state to recognize that 
it had deliberately used women and 
their bodies, that ıt had behaved in a 
patriarchal, masculinist way and had 
then blanked out this memory They 
asked that the state recognize its role 
and more, that it make reparation to the 
women concerned, thereby beginning 
the process, forthem, and forthe Japa- 
nese people in general, of healing and 
reconciliation, not only with the indi- 
viduals but also with the nations they 
come from 

For me, these two rather differ- 
ent stories point to somewhat similar 
questions In many ways the war ts to 
Japan what the Partition 1s to India a 
part of its past that 1t would rather for- 
get, something that turned Japanese 
society into a violent, brutal people 
(and I speak not only of the World War 
but also of Japan’s attacks on China 
in the thirties) 1n the same way as the 
violence and brutality of Partition 1s 
something which India would rather 
forget Remembering ıt means having 
to face up to the reality that there was 
a dark side to the euphoria of Inde- 
pendence And yet, in both instances, 
memories persist, they come back to 
haunt us, they may take new and dif- 
ferent forms, but they don’t easily go 
away And often, just when we think 
we have put a particular memory to 
rest, it returns 

InJapan, people musthave only 
Just begun to breathe acollective sigh 
of relief at 1ts ‘disappearance’ when 


the issue of sexual slavery surfaced in 
the mid-eighties Noonereally knows 
what made the first of the ‘comfort 
women’ speak out, but one can specu- 
late that 1t could have had something 
to do with the existence worldwide of 
a women’s movement and the aware- 
ness it has created Today, a number 
of women have told their stories and 
written first-hand accounts of what 
they lived through —even as I write, a 
public hearing ıs taking place in Japan 
where the testimonies of comfort 
women are being heard by judges 
from different parts of the world 

Memories of violence clearly do 
not go away easily Bir Bahaduris not 
the only person I have spoken to who 
has, for more than half a century, car- 
ried within him the memory of that 
time But along with the memory of 
the violence, Bir Bahadur also carried 
à desire to offer some kind of recon- 
ciliation, and this too 15 notan uncom- 
mon phenomenon To Bir Bahadur 
specifically, what mattered most was 
that he find a way to return to Saintha 
and seek forgiveness from his friends, 
to restore trust, to somehow make 
amends, to extend again the hand of 
friendship Having done so, he felt 
able to get back to his own life, to be at 
peace with himself 


r. others, memories may take a 
different shape and dictate a different 
course of action My father, who left 
Lahore on the 14th of August 1947 
has always nurtured a desire to return 
— not so much to retrace his roots, as 
to locate one of his closest friends 
and somehow make contact with him 
again The memory of that hastily 
truncated friendship has stayed with 
him — and it was only recently that, at 
age 80, he was abletorevisit Pakistan 
He managed to locate not his friend 
(who wasdead by then) buthisson He 
came back a happy man, the memory 
laid torest 
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Memory ts a complex thing, 
however, and remembering Partition 
does not mean only recalling the vio- 
lence of the time For every story of 
violence and enmity, there is a story 
of friendship and love, and it 1s as 
1mportantto recall those as 1t 1s to look 
at stories of violence Sometimes 
the two are intertwined as in Bir 
Bahadur's story where the violence 
is internal to the community, although 
its causes may lie elsewhere, and 
friendship comes from ‘outside’, so 
to speak 


B. the questions I want to raise 
herearedifferent Partition represents, 
among many things, the moment of 
nation-making for India We might 
ask how the Indian state, and the 
Indian people, have memorialized this 
moment We might further ask how 
can such moments be memorialized, 
particularly when the histories they 
speak of are violent ones? Or, indeed, 
when the histories they seek to memo- 
rialize are living histories, those 
whose protagonists are still around, 
those whose influence 1s still visible 
inourlives Further, and to me particu- 
larly 1mportant, is the next question 
even if we recognize that acknowledg- 
ing, admitting memory in the process 
of healing and reconciliation 1s an 
important step, how do we actually go 
about doing this? 

This ıs where thoughts on war 
and memory in Japan come back to 
me InJapanthere has, for many years, 
been a debate on how the history of 
Japan's role 1n China, and indeed 
Japan'sexperience in the World Wars, 
can be taught 1n schools Currently, 
there 1s a kind of ‘censorship’ — often 
self-1mposed but with the tacit 
approval, and sometimes active inter- 


vention — of the state Thus the Japa- _ 


nese attack on China, and the brutality 
of the Japanese armies in Nanking, 
1s not even called by the epithet of 
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‘aggression’ Ratheritissimply called 
the ‘advance into China’ 

While many Japanese intellec- 
tuals and members of the intelligent- 
s1a oppose this and demand a more 
honest representation, there 1s a pow- 
erful lobby that argues for the use of 
such euphemisms in the name of na- 
tional interest While the army's role 
merits at least a discussion about 
whetherit should be called an advance 
oraggression, the experience of sexual 
slavery does not even figure in these 
debates We might draw parallels with 
the way Partition 1s represented in 
our history textbooks do we hearthe 
voices of women, children, minorities 
in such histortes? Do such histories 
discuss atall the question of violence? 
And, importantly, can they discuss 
the question of violence? 


I. 1s this last question I want to return 
to Some years ago I published a book 
on Partition (The Other Side of Sile- 
nce, Penguin India, 1998) Atthetime, 
argued that 1t was important for us to 
remember our past, and not to pretend 
that it did not exist While I still hold 
firmly to this belief, I am now con- 
cerned with anotherquestion how do 
weremember our past? Or, how do we 
talk about a violent past in such a way 
that we do not further increase and 
exacerbatethe cycle of violence? 

To take a more concrete exam- 
ple, if we weretothink seriously about 
attempting to include a more realistic 
history of Partition ın our textbooks, 
to teach the young about Partition, 
how could wedoitin a way that would 
remain true to the ‘facts’ — which in- 
clude some very violent histories — 
while ensuring that the violence was 
neither legitimised, sanitized, nor 
passed on? Another way of putting it 
would be how can we write non vio- 
lenthistories of Partition whileensur- 
ing that the violence is not glossed 
over? While I have asked myself these 


questions forconsiderable time, [have 
no easy answers to them 


H...... I think these questions 
become particularly important today 
because of the increasingly commu- 
nalized atmosphere we live in, for 
memoty never exists 1n the abstract 
The way people remember particular 
events and histories dictates the way 
they relate to the world around them, 
and how they act in this world It 1s 
our past that directs us to our future, 
and we therefore need to deal with the 
question of the use and abuse of the 
past in order to work towards the kind 
of future we want 

Krishna Sobti talks about how 
Partition is difficult to forget but dan- 
gerous to remember Today, when 
Partition memories are surfacing in 
different kinds of explorations — whe- 
ther academic ot otherwise — this dif- 
ficulty is moreevidentthan ever Some 
ofthese memories are extremely pain- 
ful, often they bring back a sense of 
loss, of anguish, sometimes they bring 
back resentment Equally, the danger 
of remembering has never been grea- 
ter for this surfacing of histories is tak- 
ing place at atime when India 1s going 
through aresurgence of ‘nationalism’ 
—this time an ugly, majoritarian nation- 
alism, and there are ways in which 
such memories are being drawn into 
the service of this nationalism There 
are any number of examples of the 
abuse of such memories that I do not 
really need to list them here 

What makes the need for the kind 
of carefulness I am arguing for even 
more necessary — and more difficult— 
ıs that we function today tn a rapidly 
globalizing world, where the catch- 
words seem to be ‘freedom’, ‘opening 
up’ and so on The illusion of ‘free- 
dom’ makes the plea for caution seem 
unnecessary And yet, caution, or 
sensitivity 1s all too necessary for, 
as elsewhere in the world, the pull 


of the global, borderless world goes 
together with the development of 
identity politics and movements based 
on assertions of ethnicity, religion, 
and soon 

Of course it 1s also 1mportant to 
recognize that while majoritarian 
nationalismis atan all-time high, there 
has also never been such a move to 
friendship and crossing of borders 
between India and Pakistan as there 1s 
now Whilethe two states continue to 
posture and spew rhetoric and hate, at 
a people-to-people level there 1s con- 
siderable movement across borders 
And here, especially when the jour- 
neys are planned — such as with a 
gioup of journalists or women acti- 
vists or human rights workers — there 
1s also considerable openness in the 
discussions thattake place, even while 
differences remain and are openly 
articulated Perhaps itis in these jour- 
neys that we can look for hope, for a 
kind ofreconciliation 

When added to the kinds of jour- 
neys Bir Bahadur and my father—and 
innumerable otheis — have made, 
these might offei us a way to approach 
the next important step, articulated so 
well by Bir Bahadur ‘After you have 
fought, what ıs there left but reconcili- 
ation ' 

But I do feel that as people con- 
ceined for the future of our countries 
and indeed of our world, we need to 
wotk hard at doing away with our 
selective amnesia about the past, to 
come face to face with our memories, 
and to begin from there the process of 
learning how to deal with the future 
Let me put it this way If Indians of 
my genetation had known, from the 
beginning, the different and plural 
truths of what happened when our 
country was partitioned, if we had not 
been fed on only one side of the story, 
we might have grown up to be better, 
mote tolerant, more confident and 
indeed bette: human beings Is this not 
after all, what we ate all striving for? 


Singing a nation 
into being 


RUKMINI 


BHAYA NAIR 


THANKS tocabletelevision, the soap 
opera ofthe recent American elections 
reached the whole wide world At one 
of the more serious of these debates 
in the CNN studios, [observed acom- 
mentator, Stuart Rothenberg, asto- 
nish everyone by putting the endless 
rounds of analysis aside for a moment 
and suggesting instead that it would 
beniceto havea ‘song orjingle’ which 
told the story of “The Florıda Recount’ ! 
Now, what prompted this strange 
need for simple song ın the middle of 
a fraught, twenty-first century presi- 
dential campaign? 

In this essay, I will try to exa- 
mine the role that acertain category of 
‘songs of the nation’ namely, nation- 
al anthems — play in the construction 
of the modern state What crises did 
they once communicate, and do such 
expressions of national pride remain 
relevant in today’s ‘global’ culture or 
have they pretty much lost their shine? 

We must begin by noting that 
these are no ordinary songs National 
anthems are psychological dyna- 
mos They routinely succeed 1n get- 
ting whole countries to rise to their 
feet Think about it — how on earth do 
the repetitive, often banal, composi- 
tions we call ‘national anthems’ man- 
age this enormous physical arousal, 
this concerted magic? If one were sci- 
entifically inclined, one could begin 
with a simple experiment to measure 
the galvanic skin response (GSR) to 
these lyt1cs across social groups, and 
I feel sure that even the most scepti- 
cal would soon be convinced that the 
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potent mix of emotive themes and 
energetic music in an anthem regu- 
larly contributes to a massive rush of 
adrenalin, no matter how phlegmatic 
orcynical its audience 

For a true visceral reaction dis- 
played in the public spaces of moder- 
nity, one can confidently assert that, 
even now, national anthems offer 
soccer matches a run for their money 
It 1s true that anecdotal evidence 
does indicate that in the last frfty years 
Or SO, post-war, the 1mportance of 
national anthems has waned world- 
wide Their soul-stirring strains are no 
longer heard in cinema halls or quite 
so often over loudspeakers at political 
meetings Atthe same time, over thirty 
new nations have been added to the 
roster of the world’s countries and this 
sort of data promotes acontrary view 
Itimplies that the national anthem still 
maintains a pervasive and ubiquitous 
presence, turning upeverywhere from 
humble school functions in remote 
villages to presidential palaces amidst 
impressive pomp and glitter 


T. anthem has also found smait 
new homes Today, a primary search- 
and-find tool 1s undoubtedly the 
Internet— and here again we are in for 
surprises The web-sites that have 
sprung up overnight in this new manı- 
festation of the expanding arena of 
community reveal a very strong under- 
current of interest in the discourse of 
the national anthem One such exem- 
plary sıte ıs David Kendall’s ‘Anthem 
Reference Page’ which provides det- 
atled and careful information about 
98% of anthems currently in use! 
Articles such as this one must be 
read in conjunction with these other 
efforts 1f we wish to understand the 
continuing role of the national anthem 
in a contemporary scenario where 
so much 1s changing so fast that it 
becomes urgent to ask what remains 
stable and unchanging? Exploring the 
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‘meaning’ of the national anthem in 
the present *multicultural' setup may 


in fact lead us to ask fundamental - 


questions about who we are and about 
thefactors which conferon us ourcore 
sense of ‘belonging’ 


F.. the standard definition below, 
forexample, we learn thatnationalism 
counts as ‘the most powerful force in 
the history of the modern world ’ Des- 
pite the unsubtle nature of this claim, 
I shall take the risk of pursuing this 
line of argument further by suggest- 
ing that national anthems are possibly 
the most potent emotional expression 
of the force 1n question So, what's 
nationalism? 
*Nationalismreferstothe political and 
social attitudes of groups of people 
who shate a common culture, lan- 
guage and territory, as well as com- 
mon aims and purposes, and thus feel 
a deep-seated loyalty to the group to 
which they belong, as opposed to 
other groups Nationalism in the mod- 
ern sense dates fromthe French revo- 
lution but had its roots in the rise of 
strong centralized monarchies, in the 
economic doctrine of mercantilism 
and the growth of a substantial mid- 
dle class Nationalism today is also 
associated with any drive fornational 
unification or independence It can 
also represent a destructive force in 
multinational states 

*Exalts the nation state as the ideal 
form of political organization with 
an over-riding claim on the loyalty of 
its citizens A moving force in the 
rebellion of colonial people and the 
resistance of nations and national 
minorities threatened with subjuga- 
tion by more powerful states Despite 
the rival claims of class-war on the one 
hand and internationalism on the other, 
nationalism as a mass emotion has 
been the most powerful force in the his- 
tory of the modern world’ (The Fon- 
tana Dictionary of Modern Thought) 


The history of nationalism, in 
short, has been synonymous with 
struggle Those primitive loyalties 
that we naively thought we had left 
behind when we entered ‘the modern 
age’ are reborn in the context of the 
nation state National anthems are 
thus new codes for old feelings of 
bondage and trust 


B... g their etymological roots 
in the antiphonal chants of church 
music, contemporary national anthems 
contain at their emotional core senti- 
ments akin to religious faith They are 
secular prayers AstheShorter Oxford 
tells us, an anthem may be defined 
‘loosely as poetry, a song, as of praise 
or gladness which is technically a 
hymn ' Bothintheirongin and in then 
essence, national anthems cannot help 
but display their celebratory nature 
Consider, for example, the anthem of 
Afghanistan, heading the alphabetic 
chain of anthems and that of Zimba- 
bwe, closing the circle 


AFGHANISTAN 


Solongas theres the earth and the heavens, 
So long as the world endures, 

Solongas there is lite inthe world, 

So long asa single Afghan breathes, 

There will be this Afghanistan 


Long live the Afghan nation 

Long live the Republic 

Forever there be our national unity, 

Forever there be the Afghan nation and the 
Republic 

Forever the Afghan nation, the Republic and 
National Unity 


ZIMBABWE 


O litt high the banner, the flag of Zimbabwe 
The symbol of freedom proclaiming victory 
We praise our heroes’ sacrifice, 

And vow to keep our land irom foes, 

And may the Almighty protect and bless 
ourland 


Olovely Zimbabwe, so wondrously adorned 
With mountains and rivers cascading, flowing 
free, 

May rain abound, and fertile fields, 

May we be fed, our labour blessed, 

And may the Almighty protect and bless 
ourland 


O God, we beseech Thee to bless our native 
land 

The land of our fathers bestowed upon us all. 
From Zambezi to Limpopo 

May leaders be exemplary, 

And may the Almighty protect and bless 
our land 


Eternity on earth appears as a 
utopian signifier within the Afghan 
national anthem Faith in God istrans- 
posed to faith in an ideal community 
that exists in perfect unity — ‘so long 
as a single Afghan lives ' In the Zim- 
babwean anthem, images of paradise 
are likewise summoned up by the 
vision of a ‘wondrously adorned’ 
landscape and the Almighty makes 
an explicit appearance as the final 
arbiter within a patriarchal hierarchy 
which includes national ‘leaders’ 
These anthems derive from widely 
divergent histories, locations and cul- 
tures, yet the similarities between 
them are striking — for instance, it is 
implicitly understood 1n both cases 
that the state 1s always under potential 
siege Malevolent forces from out- 
side, serpents, threaten the Eden en- 
closure of the state atalltimes Hence, 
the sacrifice of national heroes, a spill 
of blood and guts, 1s ‘eternally’ needed 
to ‘protect’ it 


A complete narrative of the nation 
as a ‘house of God’ 1s thus incorpo- 
rated within national anthems today, 
linking a religious past with a secu- 
lai future Instances such as these 
demonstrate that the divine roots of 
the national anthem have hardly been 
eliminated even when the themes 
they touch upon are supposedly 
mundane 

One of the lacunae in national- 
ist discourse which has always puz- 
zled me is the fact that so few parodies 
of national anthems spring to mind As 
formal structures, simple and moral- 
istic, national anthems simply cry 
outformimic versions Butwhere are 
the parodies? The distance between 


the song and the ‘jingle’ mentioned by 
Rothenberg in his plea for a record 
of the *Gush and Bore’ campaign, 
appears to constitute an almost unbrid- 
geableabyss Why isthis? 

My own hypothesis ts that, just 
as there 1s a strong social taboo against 
mocking sacred literature, there exists 
aparallel injunction against ‘desecrat- 
ing’ anational anthem —a psychologi- 
calrestrictionthatcan sometimes lead 
to situations of delicious irony 


C ou for instance, the case of 
out own national anthem, rich in anec- 
dotal evidence about the strange pie- 
dicament of Rabindranath Tagore, 
unarguably India's most towering 
literary figure in the last century 
Although in the forefront of India's 
freedom movement, Tagore thought 
of himself as a staunch ‘internation- 
alist’, bitterly opposed to a narrow 
nationalism, which he associated with 
fascism in Europe and religious fun- 
damentalism within India Even so, 
his version of the nation 1s dedicated, 
predictably, to a supreme ‘deity’ — 
bharat bhagya vidhata—who doubles 
up conveniently as Congress Nation- 
al Committee as well as, perhaps, the 
Prince of Wales 

Wales, veis, wails, wells, 
whales? If parody were indeed per- 
mitted within the arena of anthems, 
the possibilities would be endless 
Yetnoone,to my knowledge, has pub- 
licly crossed the Lakshman rekha that 
protects *Jana, Gana, Mana' from its 
mimic, potentially hydra-headed, 
rakshasha counterparts Many, how- 
ever, are familiar with the seductive 
story that has circulated for sevetal 
decades around Tagore's composition 
of the Indian national anthem 
‘Jana Gana Mana is today India's 
national anthem Officially, it was 
written for the meeting of the Indian 
National Congress in December 1911, 
where it was sung for the first time 


Most probably it wasreally composed 
for the occasion of George V's coro- 
nation at the Durbar held in Delhi in 
the same month — but not sung at the 
Durbar because in was insufficiently 
“loyal” The following year in Lon- 
don one of Tagore's Bengali friends 
explained how the song came about to 
WB Yeats whotold Ezra Pound, who 
then passed the story on to his father 
in the USA, calling it a joke “worthy 
of Voltaue" — “The national commit- 
tee cameto Mr Tagore and asked him 
to write them something [forthe Delhi 
Durbar] And as you know Mr Tagore 
1s very obliging Andall thatafternoon 
he tried to write them à poem, and he 
could not And that evening the poet 
as usual retired to his meditation 
And in the morning he descended 
witha sheet of paper” He said, “Here 
1s poem I’ve written It 1s addressed 
tothedeity But you may give ıt tothe 
national committee Perhaps ıt will 
content them” (From The Myriad 
Minded Man by Andrew Robinson 
and Krishna Dutta) 


A voxc ‘worthy of Voltaire’ com- 
prises the complicated background 
to this particularnational anthem Yet 
its literary and political antecedents 
seem to have done nothing to prevent 
Tagore’s evocative words, set to 
music by Pandit Ravi Shankar, from 
being sung with gusto at every possi- 
ble forum! From which evidence, it 
might be concluded that a national 
anthem, once established, seems to 
enjoy a soit of magical immunity. It 
ensconces itself as an indelible part 
of the cultural repertoire — resistant 
to mockery, to erasure and to contra- 
dictory 1mpulses 

The paradoxes contained within 
the engagingly plain format of the 
national anthem are in fact incredibly 
complex Sometimes a country turns 
out to have more than one national 
anthem — Denmark or Fiji, for ins- 
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tance These different anthems often 
mark phases of a country’s history 
One of Fiji’s anthems clearly dates 
back to the time when it was colony, 
the other 1s post-colonial, nationalist 
Denmark’s second anthem harks back 
to a legendary past while the first 
belongs to contemporary times 

Atothertimes, the cultural diver- 
sity that a modern state entertains 1s 
reflected in the fact that a single coun- 
try may have up to three or four ver- 
sions of an anthem in its different 
languages Zimbabwe's anthem 1s 
sung 1n Shona, Ndebele and English! 
Confusingly, states or groups not 
officially recognized by the United 
Nations may have national anthems 
Former ‘colonies’ still loosely affi- 
hated toa ‘mother country’ occasion- 
ally possess this unique characteristic 
Aruba, Bermuda, the Cayman Islands, 
the Isle of Man and Scotland — all have 
‘national’ anthems but are not listed 
as ‘nations’! 

Then there are ‘unofficial’ natio- 
nal anthems that can rival an official 
anthem in popularity On ourown sub- 
continent, both Indians and Pakistanis 
owe allegiance to Mohammad Iqbal’s 
exquisite “Sare Jahan Se Achcha’ 


I. India, crucial state occasions such 
as the Republic and Independence 
Day celebrations are graced by this 
‘alternative’ anthem which seems to 
work like balm, a salve to remembered 
pain Under trying circumstances 
where our neighbouring countries are 
locked in dispute, acommon heritage 
of memories and aspirations 1s sum- 
moned up by Iqbal’s words 

Kashmir momentarily becomes 
not the current battleground where 
Kargil, Chitthisinghpura and a host of 
other searing images jostle for space, 
andthe wounds of Partition are forgot- 
ten awhile as Iqbal merges visions of 
a faraway past and an ideal present 
His Hindustan i5 an enchanted garden 
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that its people inhabit amicably as 
bulbuls or songster birds Who could 
fail to fall 1n love with this fairytale 
account? Indeed, many believe thatif 
ordinary Pakistanis and Indians were 
to meet at the Wagah border armed 
with nothing more threatening than 
Iqbal's poem, they would just fall into 
eachother'senchanted embrace! 


O. the contrary, 1f we compare the 
words of Pakistan’s present national 
anthem with our own, we find that 
both emphasize a down-to-earth ter- 
ritoriality Tagore, of course, chooses 
the enumerative path id1osyncrati- 
cally listing ‘Punjab, Sind, Guajrat, 
Maratha, Dravid, Utkal, Banga' but 
not, alas, some other constituencies 
that are justas crucial today Atatime 
when the three new states of 
Uttaranchal, Jharkhand and Chattis- 
garh are coming into a troubled exist- 
ence in this country, while Pakistan 
faces insurrection in Sind, it 1s worth 
looking again at the strategies of *uni- 
fication’ that our national anthems 
adopted Unlike Iqbal’s alternative 
anthem, there 1s less nostalgia here, 
less dreamy ambiguity and much 
more assertiveness The Pakistani an- 
them is not as specific as the Indian, 
butitseemsequally committed to ter- 
ritortal sanctity in its references to a 
sacred qaum, mulk, sultanat 


Latin Transliteration of the 
Pakistani National Anthem 


Pak sarzamin shad bad 
Kishware haseen shad bad 
Tunishane azmealishan arze 
Markazeyaqin shadbad 
Pak sarzamin kanizam 
Quwate akhuwati awam 
Qaum, mulk sultanat 
Paindata binda bad shad 
bad man zele murad 
Parchame sitarao hilat 
Rahbaretarragio ka mal 
Tarjumane mazishane 
haljaneistagbal 

Sayyat, khudae zul jalal 


English Translation 
Blessed be the sacred land, 
Happy be the bounteous realm, 
Symbol ot highresolve Land ot Pakistan 
Blessed be thou citadel of faith 
The Order ot this Sacred Land 
Is the might ol the brotherhood of the people 
May the nation, the country, and the state 
Shinein glory everlasting 
Blessed be the goal of our ambition 
This flag of the Crescent and the Star 
Leads the way to progress and perfection, 
Interpreter ot our past. glory of our present, 
Inspiration of our future 
Symbol of AImighty's protection 

A particularly interesting fea- 
ture of the Pakistani anthem is its 
sophisticated focus on the national 
flag as a ‘symbol’ of the nation — ‘in- 
terpreter of our past, glory of our pre- 
sent, inspiration of our future ’ Here, 
one might also invoke another sort of 
evidence provided by recent cine- 
matic ventures such as Dil Se or 1942 
— A Love Story in which the tiranga 
Jhanda figures prominently These 
*frames' demonstrate how evocative 
the graphic image of a flag can be in 
furthering not just a film's narrative 
butits ‘interpretation’ of history 


M, thesis 1s that the auditory pas- 
sion ignited by a national anthem 1s 
akin to the visual arousal signalled 
by anational flag When the twocom- 
bine, as in the case of the frenetic 
genius AR Rahman belting out the 
alternative ‘anthem’ Vande Mataram, 
the people at large are also moved to 
near frenzy And recently atthe Wagah 
border in Amritsar, I witnessed yet 
another conjunction of these potent 
symbols—flag and anthem Ofcourse, 
that daily ritual in which our two 
nations match each others’ bravado 
in equal measure has been described 
often enough but here 1s one more 
rehearsal ofa ‘story of nation’ repeated, 
as we know, with quotidian gusto and 
enjoyed by a capacity crowd, especi- 
ally onthe populated Indian side which 
has kindly built for us an amphithea- 
tre-like structure to facilitate the show 


As Ihave written before, Wagah 
1s authentic Toba Tek Singh country 
—the same identical strips of no-man’s 
land on both sides, the double jeep 
tracks, the sad, divided fields of wheat 
and the curious populace eyeing each 
other across tall, spiked gates painted 
with ourrespective ‘national colours’ 
As Gore-Bush brigade, so savvy about 
the superficiality of sign systems, 
would no doubt comment in their 
up-front American democratese — 
same difference 


M... all at Wagah, we observe 
the strapping soldiers ‘on display’ 
plumaged to the hilt and stamping up 
and down in a border-dance that is at 
once touching and terrifying But just 
as my trammelled academic mind 1s 
beginning to ask its customary ques- 
tions about the semiotic significance 
ofthese tribal dances, the final bugles 
blow and the two flags are lowered 
Harbir Singh, from the Guru Nanak 
Dev University, who has accompa- 
nied me, points out that there 1s a split 
second at the end when the two flags 
seem to meet as they come down, 
although they are several feet apart 
in reality! It 1s this synchronized 
moment that the cognoscenti wait 
foi— when music and flags come toge- 
ther in a fantasy of eternal together- 
ness and separation 

But, says Harbir, if you look up 
at the cloudless skies above Wagah 
at that exact time, you are bound to 
perceive another phenomenon which 
usually goes silent, unnoticed It ıs a 
flock of birds crossing the border — 
without fuss, without passports, with- 
out national anthems to sing them 
into existence! And far, far below 
these freedom flights, aclutch of fami- 
lies from the far corners of the penin- 
sula — Kerala, Bihar, Maharashtra — 
now straggle, brightly dressed, out 
ofthe Wagah camp There is a visible 
stimulation, an electric current run- 


ning through the crowd at the end of 
the peiformance — and a sense of 
catharsis 

It strikes me that we have Just 
witnessed our essential humanness, 
1n all its vulnerability — its need for 
symbolic unity, however question- 
able And so, I'd want to contend that 
its logical position as a ‘binding’ cen- 
trifugal discourse within the whirling 
vortex of modernity confers on the 
national anthem an undeniable author- 
ity The diverse nation as one family 
is a comforting metaphor that we 
know well Toextend this comparison 
to the national anthem would be to 
assert that 1t functions as a kind of 
maternal lullaby — but with a dual pur- 
pose It both soothes the nation, sing- 
ing 1t into a moral calm reminiscent 
of a dream-state, simultaneously, 
it arouses sentiments that ate self- 
protective and defensive This psy- 
chological conflict between peaceful 
and aggressive instincts lies at the 
heart ofthe national anthem 


P... may find the violence 
internalized in national anthems hard 
to take but righteous self-assertion 
seems to go with the terrain here A 
national anthem abounds in cues 
about ‘membership’ because it works 
onaprinciple of exclusion Some be- 
long by virtue of birth, others don't 
One recalls at this point the Latin root 
nasci (to be born) of the word ‘nation’ 
The nation ts, as it were, the scene or 
setting of a rebirth — an individual’s 
second birth as acitizen 

Specific references to a ‘womb’ 
environment of familiarrivers, moun- 
tains, landmarks and symbols thus 
inevitably shore up and redeem the 
otherwise bland reassurances of soli- 
darity onofferinananthem Reactions 
to the sound of an anthem are as spon- 
taneous as they would be to maternal 
speech They compel us to listen —and 
to love- without question 


Consistent with my thesis that 
national anthems are Freudian lulla- 
bies for populations that can be as 
large as a billion, music seems an 
essential element of the structure of 
the national anthem There can be 
anthems without words — suchas those 
of Spain and Yugoslavia, for instance 
— but none without pulsating musical 
rhythms Most national anthems ate 
made to be marched to and danced to, 
they abound inchotuses and repetitive 
elements that render them memorable 
and are consequently the one form of 
institutionalized poetry that even the 
most prosaic of a country’s citizens 
are unable to escape! Anthems, it 
seems, cannot by their very nature, 
beanathema 


T the national anthem 1s such a 
touchstone of certainties contrasts 
interestingly with its capacity to msti- 
gate uncomfortable queries Will the 
nation state — without which the ‘natio- 
nal' anthem would seem an anomaly 
—retain its centrality a century or two 
from now? Who will be responsible 
forthe problems ofan overpopulated, 
aging, environmentally polluted 
world — self-contained countries ora 
global community? How much will 
cultures and even human nature alter 
in response to the revolutionary, and 
unpredictable, technologies we have 
invented? Despite its naivete, the 
national anthem functions as a natu- 
ral vehicle for the expression of such 
deep quandaries about once and future 
identity They serve to replay the Ayo- 
dhyas of the mind 

Conventionally, we know that 
the beginning of a millennium marks 
intellectual disquiet One useful route 
towards imaging this subliminal 
anxiety 1s to imagine yet unborn sub- 
versions and supra-versions of our 
present day anthems We could begin 
with the notion of a ‘world anthem’ for 
instance, 1n which all the nations of 
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the world want to raise their voices 
Chances are that such a venture might 
turn out to be acontradiction in terms 
because, as Ihave said already, nation- 
al anthems rely on exclusivity If 
every one of the world's six billion 
humans ts included, who would be left 
outexceptdenizens of outer space, anı- 
mals or plants? I think we can safely 
conclude that some alien nation — say, 
of the Martian variety — will turn out 
to bea probable motif in any putative 
anthem which seeks to ‘unite’ the 
earth’s teeming peoples! And it may be 
worth recalling at this pointthat ‘untie’ 
constitutes aneat anagram of ‘unite’ 


| after all, 1s the logical 
obverse of that pugnacious call to 
unity so characteristic of the national 
anthem An anthem is predicated on 
difference, on strands of conscious- 
ness tied together that could also come 
untied The strenuous avowal of toge- 
therness in an anthem ıs not acciden- 
tal, it verbalizes the fundamental 
unease that cultures have always felt 
when faced with radical difference 
These apprehensions are not necessar- 
ily put to rest in an information-rich 
but empathy-poor world where we 
have to come to terms every day with 
somany unique ‘types’, such an assort- 
ment of individual human beings 
Now, more than ever, we need to con- 
front those ancient demons of inter- 
cultural conflict And itis herethatthe 
national anthem may prove useful as 
ameans ofunderstanding ourselves — 
creatures who are designed by bio- 
logy to thirst for union but who thrive 
on difference 

Karl Marx once called upon the 
workers of the world to unite for they 
had nothing to lose but their chains 
While playing the game of fantasiz- 
ing about the national anthems of the 
future, one might take a leaf out of 
Marx’s great failed book here Intel- 
lectual capital — words, books, ideas 
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— versus political capitals - Washing- 
ton, Beijing, Pretoria. The national 
anthemdraws proudly on both sources 
of history Read via the lenses ofa doc- 
trne of liberation, an anthem is not just 
aboutunity Itis about unity as a form 
of emancipation, of freedom — recall- 
ing via its very existence memories of 
social fights against oppression and 
the cultural losses imposed by colo- 
nialregimes 

Is 1t possible, then, that the 
anthems of the future might become 
delinked from the political confines 
of nationality? Are national anthems 
onlyasteptowards other yetunnamed 
anthems, such as anthems of gender, 
of race and of other major coalitions 
that also speak the language of resist- 
ance? Or is this a retrograde 1dea, 
throwing us back to a divisive past? 
Ibelieve the answers to these urgent 
questions can be sought in the first 
instance at the dynamic but ambigu- 
ous intersection of cultures that na- 
tional anthems so seductively offer 


Faan, I wonder about a whole 
new constituency How would the 
children of this nascent century write 
or rewrite an anthem? For, until they 
are schooled into learning the story of 
their nation states, children have other 
illuminating narratives about how 
they came into being Iargued a little 
earlier that in its unselfconscious nar- 
cissism, the national anthem is related 
to the timeless universe of childhood 
It 1s essentially a nursery rhyme for 
adults disseminated across an entite 
population, but in the endI wantto add 
that there might well be a disarming 
wisdom to this process An anthem, 
like a child's tale, energizes a collec- 
tive psyche by invoking foundational 
myths about self-creation, in this res- 
pect, they offer a valuable tool for 
looking back 1n wonder and also for 
looking into our imperiled future 
withcaution Ja: Hind? 


And then there was the market 


P SAINATH 


THE last years of the '90s saw food 
‘surpluses’ piling up in South Asia It 
wasn't just India with 44 million tons 
Even Pakistan and Bangladesh had 
their moments At one point these 
countries together accounted fora grain 
surplus of well over 50 million tons 

Remarkable since these three 
nations account for half the world’s 
hungry 

More remarkable since the para- 
dox draws very little debate 

Even a call for discussing this 
amounts to demanding ‘obsolete’ prac- 
tices of the interventionist state If we 
hadn't mucked around trying to get the 
state to play God for 50 years, none of 
this would have happened If only we 
had gotit right and let the market play 
God instead 

Well, we sort of did that for the 
lastten years But facts count for little 
inthe Age of Incantation 


Welcome to the world of Market 
Fundamentalism To the Final Solu- 
tion 

Ithink it was Jeremy Seabrooke 
who said it first That a present gene- 
ration of Indian students 1s having 
their heads filled with 1nanities and 
clichés about the market the way an 
earlier one memorised junk about 
Greek, Roman and British civilisa- 
tions (I ceitainly remember a text- 
book in the first school I ever went to 
that had a vivid story on how Horatius 
held the bridge for Rome ) 

Flip channels on television and 
youcan’t miss it Gaggles ofelegantly 
clad and very earnest young men and 
women speaking breathlessly about 
The Market (you can hear the capital 
letters) And of course, the need to 
‘unleash’ its creative energies It’s 
not only these young who hold this 
view, though Several older people do, 
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too But perhaps they’re somewhat 
tainted, having romanced other gods 
in the past This does not, however, 
induce much modesty ın the line up of 
editor-analysts we're condemned to 
hearing forever on the theme 

There is no miracle the market 
cannot perform Market forces, as 
Swaminathan Atyer argued long ago, 
are great for the environment Mar- 
kets are green We’ ve leained more 
since then Tıme magazine's Charles 
Krauthammer has laid down that 
while better-off workers are abandon- 
ing the less fortunate ones, the market 
is rescuing the ‘once colonized’ It is 
in fact the lifeline for ‘previously 
starving Third World peasants ’ 


Mers are also perfect foi the 
field of public health So perfect that 
hundreds of elderly American citizens 
getsomeexerciseeach yearasa result 
The incredible cost of drugs in their 
country compels them to drive all the 
way to Canadato buy medicines there 
(But wait a minute, that's a distortion 
ofmarket ) 

The market 1s not merely inse- 
parable from democracy It 1s demo- 
cracy 

Thomas Frank sums up the 
mindset well in his book One Market 
Under God ‘Markets enjoyed some 
mystic organic connection to the peo- 
ple, while governments were funda- 
mentally tllegitimate markets 
expressed the popular will more arti- 
culately and more meaningfully than 
didmereelections markets are where 
we are most fully human, markets are 
where we show that we have a soul ' 

Hunger 1s a function of anti- 
marketsystems Want more Jobs? Free 
the market Crisis, whether 1n educa- 
tionoragriculture, 1s best dealt with by 
notdealing with itatall Leaveittothe 
market Letthe market decide Some 
analysts now even see an intrinsically 
anti-caste character in the market 
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Welcome to the world of Mar- 
ket Fundamentalism Reaganomics 
and Thatcheiism fought many cru- 
sades forthe new religion in the 1980s 
India in 1991, along with many oth- 
ers, embraced that world with much 
enthusiasm 


I. aworld marked by the steady col- 
lapse of restraint on corporate power, 
1n every continent Inequality among 
human beings has never been greater 
any time after World WarII The gap 
between rich and poor has grown in 
almost every nation — rich and poor 
The distance between the affluent and 
the dispossessed has been widening in 
the United States as in India 

The world's richest 200 people, 
the UNDP's Human Development 
Report of 1999 informs us, ‘more than 
doubled their net worth in the four 
years to 1998, to over $ 1 trillion The 
assets of the top three billionaires are 
more than the combined GNP of all 
least developed countries and their 
600 million people together ' 

The income gap between the top 
20 per cent of the world's population 
and the bottom fifth had more than 
doubled between 1960 and 1997 In 
1998, thetop 20 percentconsumed 86 
per cent of all goods and sei vices 
The bottom 20 per cent made do with 
| 3percent 

The 1990s saw the innercities of 
Los Angeles explode with rage 1n the 
world'srichestcountry Police brutal- 
ity was merely the spark that set off the 
fuse The explosion itself was waiting 
to happen in a community where the 
average black male's life expectancy 
makes East U P look progressive 

Imagine how the dispossessed 
1n poor countries coped In Andhra, 
the period saw the largest number of 
suicides ever amongst farmers in that 
state's history Andit was reflective of 
the era that Chandrababu Naidu was 
and remains the most popular chief 


minister in the country foi the corpo- 
rate-owned media 

InIndiaasa whole, some 70 mil- 
lion people went below the official 
poverty line ~ itself something of a 
Joke — to join the over 300 million 
already there Even the World Bank 
feels compelled to make noises of 
regret— mainly to cover tts own tracks 
—overthe ‘slowing down’ of ‘poverty 
reduction’ in India (That hasn't 
deterred its acolytes in India who aie 
far more radical ın these matters They 
see these noises as wimpish Muscu- 
lar markets will sort outthe mess Let 
them dotheirthing ) 


A... those piled up food stocks 
in India, Pakistan and Bangladesh 
really ‘surpluses’? Or are they merely 
unsold excess stock? What if India's 
record-breaking 200 plus million ton 
harvest was divided on a basis of mini- 
mum calorie requirements among its 
one billion people? Simply the huge 
surplus would vanish So why do the 
unsold stocks pile up? Because of a 
big erosion in the purchasing power 
of the poor India’s ‘surplus’ is based 
on sending hundieds of millions of 
human beings hungry to bed every sin- 
gle night of then lives 

We havea surplus of hunger, not 
offood Ahungry surplus 

India’s entry into the fundamen- 
talist fold was the more devastating 
thanks to already existing structures 
Land relations, in all but three or four 
states, hold down and bind the poor 
Enforced social backwardness helps 
freeze that picture The new prescrip- 
tions of the ‘market’ sit atop these 
highly unequal structures, strengthen- 
ing the most regressive forces in their 
war on the poor 

When I first used the term mar- 
ket fundamentalists in a column in 
1991, the editor I worked for then 
said he thought it a great phrase, but 
couldn’tI find something shorter? We 


were, after all, a tabloid He did find 
something, too He called its theorists 
“Market Morons’ If he could survey 
all that’s happened since then, he’d 
probably feel vindicated 


M arket fundamentalism destroys 
more human lives than any other sım- 
ply because it cuts across all national, 
cultural, geographic, religious and 
other boundaries It's as much at home 
1n Moscow as 1n Mumbai or Minne- 
sota A South Africa- whose advances 
in the early 1990s thrilled the world — 
moved swiftly from apartheid to neo- 
liberalism It sits as easily in Hindu, 
Islamic or Christian societies And it 
contributes angry, despairing recruits 
to the armies of all religious funda- 
mentalisms 

Based on the premise that the 
market ıs the solution to all the prob- 
lems of the human race, it 1s, too, a 
very religious fundamentalism It 
has tts own Gospel The Gospel of 
St Growth, of St Choice 

Never mind that growth for 
growth’s sake, as Edward Abbey put 
it, has proved to be the ideology of the 
cancer cell (Years of jobless growth 
inmany societies have shown us that ) 
Never mind that choice 1s a dubious 
candidate for sainthood Ifthe 1 2 bil- 
lion very hungry people on the planet 
had a choice, I suspect they would 
choose to eat That they do not sug- 
gests that the market gives you a 
choice only 1f you have money The 
more money you have the greater the 
choice you enjoy 

But mere facts do not challenge 
a great faith (Ask Advani In his own 
sphere, he’s been peddling that line 
for years ) 

Like every great faith it has its 
Popes and its Pundits Its Vatican and 
its theologies Its higher and lower 
clergy Its cults and its crazies (like 
those who make documentaries titled 
‘Greed 1s Good’) It even has its 


would-be Protestant faction — the 
World Bank has lately been ticking off 
the IMF for being heartless (Though 
that’s probably a TV-inspired Good 
Cop-Bad Cop routine Incidentally, 
market fundamentalism has more 
televangelists than any other religion 
inthe planet You can see them every 
night on every channel in just about 
every country in the world ) 

It has its Revealed Word and its 
prophets Remember George Gilder, 
futurist-thinker-guru of the Reagan 
era? He laid it out way back then ‘It 
is the entrepreneurs who know the 
rules ofthe world and the lawsof God ' 


l has ıts temples of learnıng and ıts 
sects Like The Marte Antoinette 
School of Economics (or the ‘Let 
them-eat-cake' crowd) in which India 
1s emerging a world leader Its sacred 
triad of privatisation, globalisation 
and hi-tech-fixes-all, doctrines 

Gigantic blow-ups like the 
South East Asian breakdown are 
merely an expression of the Wrath of 
God Not that Man has disobeyed the 
message of the Market. But that he has 
not observed it zealously enough 

It too, pursues a Holy Grail 
Some call it the invisible hand of the 
market 

There will always be doubters 
and kafirs Those who question the 
unbridled power of big business and 
corporations But as Thomas Frank 
points out, in the eyes of the funda- 
mentalists, "Those whocriticize busi- 
ness are motivated by a hostility to 
markets roughly akin to racism ° 

It's a flat world fraying at the 
edgesbutits prophets remain firm For 
now Seattle was in factasmall begin- 
ning to the kind oflargerunrest to fol- 
low The kind of stuff that could make 
the LA riots look like clean, healthy 
fun Yet, meanwhile, there’s a lot of 
money to be made Apocalypse 1s not 
right Now 
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Backpage 


AS anew year gift, the Supreme Court’s tinal order to 
shift out ‘polluting and non-conforming’ factories 
from the precints of Delhi is quite unparalleled On a 
conservative estimate, close to a million people will 
be affected, adversely And while no one can seriously 
defend the existence of polluting and hazardous ente1- 
prises in what were once residential areas, the insensi- 
tivity to job losses in an economy marked by high 
unemploymentts decidedly troubling 

Not that this legal dispute 1s new, the Court had 
passed initial orders in 1996 Characteristically, the 
administration slept True, some land in the rural out- 
skirts was acquired and earmarked for relocation 
But, neither was a proper survey of ‘offending’ units 
carried out, nor were the new sites ‘readied’ to accom- 
modate the potential incumbents And while the 
fear of contempt proceedings against key officials 
‘forced’ the government to close down the factories, 
no such threat was issued to ensure the preparation of 
new locations 

Equally, no one bothered to consult, far less take 
consent of, those whose land was being acquired It, 
after all, was foi public interest! Forget whether the 
compensation was fair Evidently, taking over good 
farmland without a ‘by your leave’ and dump pollut- 
ing industry in the villagers’ backyards is acceptable 
Those who argue that strict pollution control will be 
enforced in the new locations may like to ask why this 
was impossible where the units currently are Is it sur- 
prising that many believe that for the honourable judges 
their own backyards are more important, social dislo- 
cation be dammed And to foreclose discussion, the 
Court has ordered that no 'stays' by any other bench 
can beentertained 

The current directive comes close on the heels 
of the equally ‘contentious’ ruling lifting the stay on 
further construction of the Sardar Sarovar dam And 
the judgement favouring the luxury hotel industry in 
Goa 1n violation of the Coastal Regulation Zone 
Act Isit, asarecentarticle in the EPW points out, that 
our highest Court takes one position on ‘green’ issues 
—foregrounding nature over jobs and output— but veers 
theother way when the conflict involves big business, 
more so foreign capital? So in Maharashtra, the ruling 
ısın favour of Enron and in Goa the large hoteliers, but 
in Detht the concern is for the health of the populace 
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These recent judgements demand detailed scru- 
tiny because very soon we are likely to face the conse- 
quences of a concerted move to redefine the 
relationship between natural resouices, the state and 
the people On the anvil is a revised Land Acquisition 
Act designed to permit the state to take over land fo: 
private industry Similarefforts are underway to amend 
the Fifth Schedule of the Constitution, legally allow- 
ing the state to acquire land, ostensibly for public pur- 
poses (read mines and industry) in tribal areas. Existing 
law bars non-tribals from enjoying property rights in 
scheduledareas and the Court has held the Indian state 
to benon-tribal 

To dilute the CRZ Act, so far overseen by the 
Ministry of Environment, the proposal is to bring ina 
new Aquaculture Bill under the Ministry of Rural 
Development Evidently, commercial prawn cultiva- 
tion 1s now big business The fact that it has ruined 
paddy cultivation in coastal areas, or intensified the 
process of salinity ingress 1s considered unimportant 
Worse, our government proposes to raise a new para- 
military force to protect national parks and sanctuar- 
les, one presumes from small time graziers, wood 
poachers and residents in the neighbourhood Finally 
ontheanvilisthe new Biodiversity Bill 

Taken together these different moves represent 
amajor assault on the current regimen governing natu- 
ral resources and theiruse As against the pleathat these 
resources be under the trusteeship of local communi- 
ties, the effort 1s to either privatise them or hold the 
state as the eventual owner On the chopping block are 
all those communities — tribals, nomads, graziers, 
fisherfolk — whose home and livelihood 15 intrinsically 
tied tothe commons These communities are our most 
marginalised citizens, least enmeshed in the global 
capitalist order They also happen to occupy the last 
unconquered frontier with its riches of forests, miner- 
als and water 

As invariably happens, these issues will at some 
stage land up in the portals of the Supreme Court But 
does this hallowed institution represent a level ground 
for adjudicating on matters social and political, or 
for deciding policy matters? The recent judgements 
inspire little confidence Clearly the winter will be long, 
dark and deep 

Harsh Sethi 
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Feminist knowledge 


Agbese, Pita Ogaba 


Fayemi, J.’Kayode 
Friedman, Steven 


Ihonvbere, Julius O. 


Kalu, Anthonia C. 
Mbaku, John Mukum 


Mvuyekure, Pierre-Damien 


Parmar, Chandrika 
Pereira, Charmaine 


SEMINAR 491 July 2000, STREET VENDORS 4a; 


symposium on reconciling people's livelihood and ur- 
ban governance 


The problem 
Bhatt, ElaR. Interview (by Mirai Chatterjee) 
Bhowmik, Sharit K. Arawdeal? 


India 2000 


J 


da Cunha, Gerson 
Ghosh, Shaktiman 
Jhabvala, Renana 
Kanth, Amod K. 


Steering clear of icebergs 

A question of survival 

Roles and perceptions 

Vendors, police and governance 


Sharma, R.N. The politics of urban space 
Singh, Arbind Organizing street vendors 
Tiwari, Geetam Encioachets ot 


service providers? 


SEMINAR 492 August 2000, PROTECTING 
NATURE asymposiumon some legal issues concern- 
ing the environment 


Batra, Manjula Watei rights 
C. Surendranath Justice denied 
Dave, S.D. Musings ofagreen judge 
Dhavan, Rajeev The wealth of nations revisited 
Divan, Shyam Legislative framework 


and judicial craftsmanship 
Fragilecoastline 
Customary law 

The plight of the tribal 
Rights and duties 

Settling nghts 

The problem 
International obligations 


Goenka, Debi 
Krishnan, B.J. 
Kulkarm, Sharad 
Panjwani, Raj 
Sarkar, Sarbani 
Sarkar, Sarbani 
Sinha, Prabhas C. 


SEMINAR 493 September 2000, REDESIGNING 
CURRICULA a symposium on working a frame- 
work for school education 


Dhankar, Rohit Oncurriculum framework 
Kumar, Krishna The problem 
Nambissan,GeethaB. ^ Dealing with deprivation 


Common curriculum 
fora democracy? 
Sarangapani, Padma M. The great Indian tradition 


Rathnam, Aruna 


Saxena, Sadhna Looking at literacy 
Sinha, Shobha Acquiring literacy in schools 
Talib, Mohammad The granite reading 

ofarainbow 
Vasavi, A.R. The ‘community gap’ 


in primary education 


SEMINAR 494 October 2000, UNVIABLE UNI- 
VERSITIES asymposiumon thecrisis in higher edu- 
cation 


The problem 
Abraham, Itty International trends 
Indiresan, P.V. W(h)ither IITs 


Kaul, Rekha 
Khan,A. Majeed 


Whither equity? 
Encouraging 
private initiatives 


Kumaradoss, Vincent Autonomy 
the MCC experience 
Lal, C.K. Continuing confusion in Nepal 
Lukose, Ritty Private-public divides 
Menon, A.G. Krishna Educatıng the archıtect 
Varghese, N.V. Reforming educational financing 


SEMINAR 495 November 2000, SITUATING 
SOCIOLOGY asymposium on knowledge, institu- 
tions and practices in adiscipline 


Beteille, Andre Teaching and research 
Burman,B.K.Roy Frozeniceandasilent spring 
Deshpande, Satish, 
Nandini Sundar and 
Patricia Uberoi The problem 
Oommen, T.K. Professionals without 


professionalism? 

Histories from the borderlands 
On ciossing boundaries 
Sociology in aregional context 
Apetspecitive on the ASI 
Teaching anthropology 

Deja vu? 


Rege, Sharmila 
Saberwal, Satish 
Shah, A.M. 

Singh, K. Suresh 
Srivastava, Vinay K. 
Uberoi, Patricia 


SEMINAR 496 December 2000, FRAMEWORKS 
FORPEACE asymposium onefforts to broker peace 
in Kashmir 


The problem 

Beyond mutual destruction 
Voices (Interviews) 

Report 

Debating automomy 

The international 

system and the lish peace process 


Ahmed, Eqbal 
Bhagat, Pamela 
Chenoy, Kamal Mitra 
Chowdhary, Rekha 
Guelke, Adrian 


Kumar, Radha Learning from others 
Malik, Baljit A Kashmiri lament 
Mattoo, Amitabh Towards a peace process 
Seminarist Placing people at the centre 
Syed, Firdous Sharing dreams 
Tyabji, Nasir Reportage 
FURTHER READING 
Looking East March 2000 
Ageing April 2000 
Unheathy Trends May 2000 


July 2000 Sf 


Street Vendors 
Redesigning Curricula September 2000 
Unviable Universities October 2000 
Situating Sociology November 2000 
Frameworks for Peace December 2000 

COMMENT 

Nandini Sundar Activism and academic angst 
(April 2000) 
Primila Lewis Jammu jouiney 
(May 2000) 
InduAgnihotri Crossboider exchanges 
(June 2000) 
Dunu Roy People and planning 
(July 2000) 
Baljit Malik In praise of life, 
liberation and freedom 
(August 2000) 
Prasenjit Maiti Violence of politics 
and the politics of violence 
(September 2000) 
Sailendra Nath Ghosh Fundamentals of 
nature protection 
(Septembe: 2000) 
Alok Rai Giving values a bad name 
(October 2000) 
Ardhendu Sen Industry at the crossroads 
(October 2000) 
Latha Govindan Transacting sociology 


at the school level (November 2000) 


Rohan D’Souza Why Ambedkerites 
should be against large dams 
(December 2000) 
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1 The Party in Power 2 Food for Forty Crores 
3 Freedom and Planning 4 The Changing Village 


1960 

5 Co-operative Farming 6 TwoSectors 7 Oui 
Universities 8 Corruption 9 Films 10 Indians in 
Africa 11 ALanguageforIndia 12 Health 13 The 
Third World 14 Tribal India 15 IntoSpace 

16 Artistsand Art 


1961 


17 Socialism Today 18 TheCensus 19 OurForeign 
Policy 20 Waste 21 TheWriterat Bay 22 Adminis- 
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tration 23 Northand South 24 Communalism 
25 Philosophy 26 Science 27 Advertising 28 Music 


1962 / 

29 Your Vote 30 Our Democracy 31 TheU N 

32 OnStage 33 Population Control 34 Election 
Analysis 35 India's Defence 36 TheScientist 

37 OurNeighbours 38 Indian Agriculture 39 Past 
and Present 40 Romanisation 


1963 

41 TheEmergency 42 The Press 43 Taxation 

44 Crisisonthe Campus 45 Non-Alignment 

46 Gandhism 47 Censorship 48 Indiaand Pakistan 
49 Panchayati Raj 50 China 51 Emerging 
Leadership 52 TheIndian dy 


1964 

53 The Coming Crisis 54 Worker'sShare 

55 Scientific Attitude 56 India in the World 

57 NeedsandResources 58 Kashmir 59 Jawaharlal 
Nehru 60 Prohibition 61. Energy 62 The Consumer 
63 Nehru and the Ism 64 Our Changing Values 


1965 

65 The Bomb 66 Parhamentin Crisis 67 Secularism 
68 Language 69 Goa 70 Caste 71 AtSchool 

72 Public Sector 73 Indo-Soviet Link 74 Money and 
Power 75 The War and After 76 Politics of Language 


1966 

77 Weand the World 78 The Plan 79 OurCities 

80 Elections and Power 81 Farms and Food 

82 Science in Afro-Asia 83 India's Defence Pattern 
84 TheI C S 85 The Administrative Jungle 86 Aid 
or Trade 87 State Politics 88 Studentsin Turmoil 


1967 

89 Your Vote 90 Our Union 91 The Economic 
Crisis 92 Our Brain Drain 93 The Cow 94 Election 
Outcome 95 Power Patterns 96 Asian Security 

97 Books 98 Mass Communication 99 Design for 
Living 100 Seminaron Seminar 


1968 

101 Prices 102 Unctad 103 Recession 104 The 
Future of Asta 105 The Budget and The Plan 

106 Minority in Crisis 107 Politics and Society 

108 Agricultural Revolution 109 Management 
Challenge 110 OurSecurity 111 The Centre and the 
States 112 Academic Colonialism 


India 2000 


1969 

113 TheNew Left 114 Resources 115 Nationhood 
116 Violence 117 Pakistan 118 Gerontocracy 

119 OurExternal Relations 120 The Educated 
Unemployed 121 TheCongress Party 

122 Mahatma Gandhi 123 Conservation 124 Ow 
Political Parties 


1970 

125 Secularismin Crisis 126 OurLibtaries 

127 India’s Left 128 Modernisation 129 The Rural 
Base 130 Population Planning 131 Foreign 
Technology 132 NationandCommunity 133 The 
Super Powers 134 TheU N at25 135 Two 
Neighbours 136 The Constitution 


1971 

137 India 1970 138 Your Vote 139 Political 
Pointers 140 Land Hunger 141 The Blue 
Revolution 142 Bangladesh 143 The Economic 
Agenda 144 The 1971 Elections 145 ChinaToday 
146 A NuclearIndia 147 Crisis in the Press 

148 Acapolitics 


1972 

149 India 1971 150 ImpactofBangaladesh . 

151 SecretSocieties 152 West Bengal 153 State 
Elections 154 Permits and Licenses 155 Indiain 
Asia 156 Decentralisation 157 The Social Sciences 
158 New Education 159 Clean Elections 160 The 
Mass Line 


1973 

161 India 1972 162 Mass Housing 163, Calcutta 
164 Federal Reorganisation 165 The Status of 
Women 166 OurParalysed Universities 167 Garibi 
Hatao 168 ACommitted Civil Service 169 Science 
Policy 170 No-Cost Reform 171 Mass Transport 
172 The Indian Economy 


1974 va 

173 India 1973 174 Indian Muspms 175 Population 
Threat 176 TheStudentsSpeak"177 The Untouchables 
178 MarxismandIndia 179 The Multinationals 

180 TheArchitectinIndia 181 The Indian Ocean 
182 The Energy Crisis 183 Growing the Food 

184 The Cinema Situation 


1975 
185 India 1974 186 Foreign Policy 187 A Changed 
India 188 Inflation 189 Prices and Procurement 


190 Medicines fot the Masses 191 Urbanisation 
192 The System 193 The Economists 194 The 
Legacy of Gandhi 195 Global Problems 

196 Judgements 


1976 

197 India 1975 198 The Economic Debate 

199 New Tiends 200 Life and Living 201 Changing 
Communism 202 AMlilitary View 203 Where Do 
WeGoFiomHeie 


SEMINAR 18sues 204 to 209 were not printed because 
ofcensoishipduringthe Emergency 


1977 

210 FearandFieedom 211 Imagesofthe 
Emergency 212 The Elections 213 The Correctives 
214 Atrocities 215 Rethinkings 216 The Janata 
Phase 217 External Alignments 218 The Police 
219 Action Agendas 220 BengalScenatio 


1978 

22| India 1977 222 Indian Intellectuals 

223 Economic Imperatives 224 PopulistPolitics 
225 Defence and Detente 226 Federal Power 
Balance 227 The Rural Challenge 228 The Sixth 
Plan 229 New Dialogues 230 The Administrator 
231 Tiaumaofthe Triangle 232 Another TV 


1979 : 

233 India 1978 234 Giassioots Democracy 

235 The Village and the Communicator 

236 Emerging Questions 237 Threatened 
Environment 238 Politics of Science 239 The 
Autonomy Myth 240 The Muslim Condition 7 
241 The Election Business 242 Our Fractured 
Politics 243 Harijans 244 Economic Scenarios 


1980 
245 India 1979 246 External Action 247 The 
Planets 248 Transition Politics 249 Development 


265 The Soviet Connection 266 Confusion in 
Economics 267 Peasants and Prices 
268 Reservations 


1982 

269 India 1981 270 The Arming of a Subcontinent 
271 India Seen fromAbioad 272 The Campus 
Scene 273 Refocussings 274 Nepali Reflections 
275 Childhood Today 276 Our National Character 
271 Seaiching for Answers 278 The Future of 
Politics 279 Playing Games 280 AContused World 


1983 

281 India 1982 282 Thiee Hundred Millions 

283 The Parallel Economy 284 Revivalism 

285 Breakdown 286 Global Choices 287 Security 
288 The Political Options 289 Federal Focus 

290 Iskam 291 Social Dilemmas 292 The Messy 
Media 


1984 Ln 

293 ThisIndia 294 The Punjab Tangle 295 Marxian 
Shadings 296 Directions in Education 297 Values in 
Learning 298 Coalition Future 299 New Elites 

300 The Sexist Media 301 AFedetal Remedy 

302 Lawless Laws 303 Pakistan Perceptions 

304 InditaGandhi 


1985 

305 India 1984 306 Behind the Ballot 307 The 
National Condition 308 Using the Aimy 309 The 
Faces of Reality 310 A Warless World 

311 Meditation 312 Architectural Pollution 

313 The Hindus and Their Isms 314 Issues Within 
Issues 315 The Politics of Change 316 The Economy 


1986 

317 India 1985 318 Purdah Culture 319 Freeing the 
Media 320 The Total State 321 Indian English 

322 Divisive Currents 323 Scenarios for Change 
324 Options in South Asia 325 The Judicial Jungle 


Dimensions 250 The ViolentPresent 251 Debating — $26 Punjab Perspectives 327 Web of Censorship 


anAgenda 252 Policing 253 The Dangerous 
Decade 254 Studying our Society 255 Raw Power 
256 Alternatives in Foreign Policy 


1981 

257 India 1980 258 A Failed Science 259 The 
Politicians 260 Parliament 261 Concepts in Change 
262 Levels of Consciousness 263 The World of 
Microprocessors 264 Search forConsensus 


328 Priorities 


1987 

329 India 1986 330 The Politics of Ecology 
33LFéfnicide 332 Urdu 333 Raj Thapar 1926-1987 
334-fhiterventions 335 Our Institutions 

336 ASecond Republic 337 Sr Lanka 338 Pastin 
the Present 339 Rethinking Theology 340 Romesh 
Thapar 1922-1987 
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1988 

341 India 1987 342 Sat: 343 AFree Press 

344 Integrity 345 Panjab 346 Diought 347 Right 
to Work 348 The Voluntary Option 349 New 
Dimensions ın Science 350 Child Labour 

351 Pakistan Scenarios 352 Farmer Power 


1989 

353 India 1988 354 The Technology Missions 
2. Social Movements 356 Design and 
Aesthetics 35¥/Federalism 358 Foreign Policy in 
aChanging World 359 Literature and Society 
360 The Panchayati Revival 361 Reflections 
362 Parties and Politics 363 The Nehru Era 

364 Mythifying History 


1990 
365 Towards 2000 AD 366 The North East 
367 Politics of the State 368 The People’s Verdict 


3491 Health for All? 370 Nuclear Power 371 Cricket 


Culture 372 OurUrban Future 373 Socialismin 
Crisis 374 Communal Divides 375 Reserved 
Futures 376 The Eighth Plan 


1991 

377 India 1990 378 The Himalaya 379 City 
Nostalgia 380 Freeing the Economy 381 Afterthe 
Gulf War 3827the Urban Woman 383 Defence 
Perspectives 384 New Writing in English 

385 Beyond the Vote 386 Repercussions of Change 
387 Identity 388 Politicians on Politics 


1992 
389 India 1991 390 Making Waves 391 The 
Linguistic Landscape 392 KashmirToday 393 The 
Soviet Experience 394 Dialogue 395 Real 
Concerns 396 AIDS 397 Wooing Japan 

m Understanding Punjab 399 Politics Today 
400 Education and Ideology 


1993 

401 Ind1a1992 402 Ayodhya 403 Growing Up 
404 The Telecom Revolution 405 Politics of 
Accountability 406 Managing Our Natural 
Resources 407 Left Dilemmas 408 Culture, 
Communication and Change 409 Our Scientists 
410 Population Planning 411 Revivalismand 
Identity 412 Marginalised Tribals 


1994 
413 India 1993 414 Managing Energy 415 Future 


India 2000 


ofthe Mind 416 Islam 417 The BJP 418 Seeds of 
Discontent 419 Infrastructure 420 Memories of 
Partition 421 Looking Back 422 The U S and Us 
423 Parallel Practices 424 Family Matters 


1995 

425 India 1994 426 Parks, Protection and People 
427 Living Tieasutes 429 The Politics of Health 

429 Globalisation and the Unions 430 Justice Foi 
All 43] Voices From the Field 432 The Matte: of 

U P 433 Food Security 434 Rules and Laws 

435 The Limits ofTolerance 436 Learning to Change 


1996 

437 India 1995 438 G1assioots Governance 

439 Prisons and Punishment 440 The Election 
Carnival 441 A Question of Rights 442 Nationalism 
443 Little Voices, Big Issues 444 Nuclear Fallout 
445 The Other City 446 Cultural Studies 

447 Reproductive Health 448 Maritime Security 


1997 

449 India 1996 450 The State of Bihar 451 Demo- 
cracy and Development 452 Workers and Unions 
453 Symbolic Spaces 454 Political Exhaustion 

455 Alternatives inCommunication 456 Rethinking 
Institutions 457 Empowering Women 458 Media 
Trends 459 Unity orIncoherence 460 Futures 


1998 

461 India 1997 462 Childhood 463 Refugees 
Rightto Education 465 PowerPlay 466 Wildlife 

467 Conserving our Heritage 468 Nuclear 

(In)security 469 Swadesh: 470 Guyarat 471 Dalit 

472 External Challenges 


1999 

473 India 1998 474 Continuing Concerns 

475 Growing Intolerance 476 The Sikh Sp 
477 The Pursuit of Purpose 478 Floods 

479 Something Like a War 480 Cruel Choices 

481 The Ideaof Seminar 482 Family Business 

483 Policespeak 484 Multiculturalism 


2000 

485 India 1999 486 Environment Myth and Reality 
487 Looking East 488 Ageing 489 Unhealthy 
Trends 490 African Transitions 491 Street Vendors 
492 Protecting Nature 493 Redesigning Curricula 
494 Unviable Universities 495 Situating Sociology 
496 Frameworks For Peace 


| 
| 
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National Foundation for India 


invites applications from Development Journalists 
below the age of 40 years for 
the award of Fellowships to Nepal or Bangladesh under the 
South Asia Media Exchange Programme (SAMEX), 2000-2001. 


For details contact 
Programme Officer (SAMEX), 


National Foundation for India 


www imagineads.com 0281 


Zone 4 A, UG Floor, India Habitat Centre Lodhi Road, New Delhi -110003 Tel.: (011) 4641864/5, 4648490-92 
c Fax: (011) 4641867 or e-mail: kala@nfi.ren.nic.in 
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Yes, SEMINAR i s an important publication for 
contemporary India. We would like to help 
support your efforts and Advertise our 
company/product through the journal, 
communicating our message to your several 
thousand readers. Kindly send SEMINAR latest 
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This is 9 year old Julie. 






a social worker or a sex worker. 
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She's going to grow up to either be 


And you're going to decide which. 





Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 
from now ? The caring eyes 
of a field nurse or the blank eyes 
of a prostitute The rruth is, 
it could be either, and it depends 
on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 
you can become the foster parent 
of a little girl like Julie. By giving 
Rs. 100 a month towards her 
education. Your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you 
will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little girls. So please, 
look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nanhi kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg. Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 






Yes. |. would like to adopt a "Nanhi Kali’ like Julie. # Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 
one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. & Instead of one Nanhi Kali, | would like to adopt 
© Anonymity of donor is assured. @ All donations are exempted under section RO G of the Income Tax Act 


Nanhi Kalis for 
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years. Thaok you 


Not 
the life / 


Today for tomorrow 


Population Stabalization Year 
2000-2001 
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Pollution, tension, diseases, crowds 

the burgeoning population means 

the death of the dreams of tomorrow. 

We should get ready 

Now 

to curtail, the galloping infant and maternal 
mortality rates 

for stabilizing the population growth 

the total fertility rate should be 2.1. 

Now is the time. 
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Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 


from now ? The caring eyes 
This is 9 year old Julie. 


of a field nurse or the blank eyes 


of a prostitute The truth is, 


She’s going to grow up to either be 


it could be either, and it depends 


i n . Through Nanhi Kali, 

a social worker or a sex worker. 9a. qou. Farough Nanhi Kali 
you can become the foster parent 
And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie. By giving 


Rs. 100 a month towards her 
roit REL education. Your ‘daughter’ will be 
put into school and in fact, you 
will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little girls. So please, 
look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nanhi kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 


ee ee oso. o Fox M 


Yes. I. 
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would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Julie. ¥ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 
one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. Instead of one Nanhi Kali, | would like to adopt 


Nanhi Kalis for years. Thaok you 
* Anonymity of donor is assured. @ All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act 
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ideal for Farm Houses, Golf Courses, Factory 
Premises , Campuses & other Institutions. 
In fact for any good looking green, 


HONDA 


All the convenience. 


Easy starting 


POWER PRODUCTS Cionn renting 


For any other Information, contact : Marketing Department O.H.V. Fuel efficient 
HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LTD. 
5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 110.008 | 
Phones : (011)- 5739103/04/05, 5723528, 5723718, engine 
Fax : 91 -11 - 5752218, 5753652 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
. Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 - 
. Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761. 


#10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block © 


Vasant Kunj Koramangala — 
. New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 034 
Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 


















Ou children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. For you, 





your family and the environment. 
Hero Hondo's superior 4-stroke technology ond its high fuel-efficiency makes it one of 


India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


X2/9162/HHAueAupeew 


Little wonder, then, that today over three million proud Hero Honda owners are making 
an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a brighter and a pollution-free 
tomorrow for the future generation. 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world thot you care. 


B FOND 


Leading the way 
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HCL Perot Systems 
- the Global Software Services provider- 
from India 


We provide World Class Solutions in 
System Integration, Business Transformation 
and IT Outsourcing 


Our industry focus includes Banking and Finance, 
Telecommunications, Travel and Airlines 


We have a client base in Australia, Germany, Hongkong, 
dedi Japan, Luxembourg, Malaysia, Singapore, Switzerland, 
Thailand, UK and USA 


Visit us at www.hclperot.com 


HCL Perot Systems 
A~10-11, Sector 3, Noida — 201 301, U.P., India 
Tel: 91-11-8-4547671-74 
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A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These are 
just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 


Spontaneously communicating 


































feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy. At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright. passion and Over two decades perfecting ` 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. in homes, offices. 
Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and in agriculture, 


handful to master the art of self-expression, it’s our way of expressing underlying : 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concer and care. Feelings that ^ 
the performing arts, music and dance. arë an inherent part of Herdillia" s chemistry. & 


Excitement, anxiety, agony 
and ecstasy - 
some amazing chemical 
reactions we all possess 


HERDILLIA 

CHEMICALS 

LIMITED 

Air india Building, 

Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 : 

i R . The {SO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, 
Because chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecy! Phenol, Isobutyi Benzene, Dipheny! Oxide and isophorone. 
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A profile of Commitment 


The National Housing Bank (NHB) was born of a 


commitment to fulfil the housing needs of the Nation. Since 


inception, NHB has been pursuing the objective of 


developing a sound and efficient housing finance system in 
the country. 

NHB's mission includes establishing and developing 
the institutional infrastructure through an on going 
system of supervision and support. The Bank's financing 
role has had a positive impact on the flow of funds to the 
housing sector. 

Among the important initiatives taken by NHB are the 
formulation of guidelines for promotion of housing finance 
companies (HFCs), equity participation in HFCs and 
building material industries, formulation of a nation-wide 
loan linked savings scheme Home Loan Account Scheme 
which caters to all segments of the population. NHB also 
conducts regular programmes and extends support for 
training the officials of the HFCs, banks and other 
financing/development agencies in the sector. The 
regulatory role of the Bank has helped in building the 
investor's confidence in the HFCs. 


LES 


institutions at the retail level through the refinance 


mechanism. The Bank also undertakes direct financing of 


housing projects of public agencies and local bodies. 
For ensuring sustained flow of funds into the housing 
sector, to tackle the housing shortage, NHB seeks to 
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NHB extends financial assistance to a wide range of 


co-ordinate with the Central and State governments, as 
joint endeavour for effecting legal reforms. The Bank's 
initiatives include addressing issues relating to the Stamp, 
Registration, Rent Control, Urban Land (Ceiling & 
regulation) Acts etc. 

NHB launched the Swarana Jayanti Rural. Housing 
Finance Scheme to mark the fifty years of India's 
independence. 

Under this scheme, NHB extends refinance assistance 
to various primary lending agencies such as Scheduled 
Commercial & State Co-operative Banks, Housing Finance 
Companies, Agriculture & Rural Development Banks, 
Apex Co-operative Housing Finance Societies and Regional 
Rural Banks, in respect of the loans extended by them for 
construction, purchase and improvement or upgradation of 
houses in freehold land in rural areas. 

With flexible and responsive policy measures, the NHB 
is committed to the growth of the Indian housing sector. 


NATIONAL HOUSING BANK 
(Wholly owned by the Reserve Bank of India) 
Core 5-A, 3rd- 5th floor 
India Habitat Centre, Lodi Road, 

New Delhi 110 003 
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IF Mandal and Masjid were the defining motifs of the 
last decade, future concern and debate 1s likely to focus 
on the market From the market as the panacea for all 
our ills to 1t being the sure route to disaster, the range 
of positions expressed remain bewilderingly large 
The incorporation of India into the global mar- 
ket following economic reforms has only intensified 
the debate For an economy so far governed under the 
license-permitraj, with the bureaucracy and the politi- 
calclass calling the shots and the average citizen reduced 
to a supplicant (the mai-baap syndrome) the freedom 
and the uncertainty associated with the spread of the 
market cannot but appear threatening, more so since 
the new rules ofthe game still remain to be defined 
For long, the common perception about our mar- 
kets has been governed by notions of poverty and scar- 
city — that a large proportion of our citizens are close 
to destitute, have low purchasing power, can at best 
cofisume the basics, and are thus undemanding about 
quality of products or services This 1s what our enter- 
prises believed, be they in the public or private sector 
“Made in India’ was hardly a brand that evoked respect 
The growth of incomes and markets in the last 
decade has, forever, shattered the perception of a con- 
trolled and cocooned existence The veritable explo- 
sion in consumer demand and choice — be it everyday 
consumer goods or more expensive durable products, 
1n media outlets or telecommunications — and not all, 
o1 even mostconfinedto the upperend urban consumer 


Changing Marketplace 


The problem 


1n metros has come as a shock to many Even more the 
radical shifts in lifestyle and consumer behaviour It 
is almostas1f the Indian, for long starved of worthwhile 
choices, 1s exercising pent up frenzy 

Itis, however, unclear whether the initial excite- 
ment occasioned by the discovery of a large middle 
class market and the initial set of economic refor ms 
involving deregulation and privatization will last For 
one, the reform process, despite heroic pronounce- 
ments by the policy planners, has clearly slowed down 
And surprisingly, or not so, the opposition to both the 
pace and content of reforms has come not from the pub- 
lic, but from precisely the same business class which 
had earlier complained about being hemmed in by 
restrictive rules and regulations. Clearly the skill and 
the confidence of being able to fend for themselves in 
amore open and competitive market has still to evolve 

Witnessthecriesfor protection, complaints about 
unfair competition from foreign players, about the 
absence of a level playing field Be it the members of 
the Bombay club, small scale manufacturers of toys 
and bicycle parts, or employees of public and private 
sector service providers —the call ıs uniform, swadesht 

There is little doubt that India as a business des- 
tination, not just for foreign players but native entre- 
preneurs, is not hugely attractive Still too many rules 
and regulations, too many clearances needed and too 
dilatory an adjudicatory process in the event of con- 
flicts Operating 1n an open and competitive market 


demands speedy decision-making, which is clearly 
difficult in ourenvironment 

As, if not more, important has been our inability, 
barring rare exceptions, of evolving a culture of busi- 
ness suited to the altered circumstances Customer sat- 
isfaction and shareholder value are still unfamiliar 
concepts to our business class These demand high 
product quality, service, predictability and reliability 
— all key concerns of a discerning consumer Earlier, 
the consumer had little choice No longer so 

Equally important is forour businessmen to move 
out from the mindset of the home market and think 
global To not just protect/expand one's share in the 
domestic market but be in a position to compete over- 
seas All this demands a better knowledge of the oper- 
ating conditions in foreign lands — from customer 
preferences to rules and regulations governing tech- 
nology, labourconditions, ethical practices, and so on 

None ofthis 1s going to come easily, particularly 
fora class not famous for its investments in R&D and 
innovation And without acquiring a new business 
model and culture, many of our firms will go down 
We must remember that competition provides little 
space for the loser 

Central to the success of those of our firms which 
have made good — be they in products or services — 
has been an ability to create a brand value And this has 
come not just from investing in advertising and mar- 
keting, though that definitely helps, but by investing 


their brand with value Amul 1s a good example of 
success Maruti or Bajaj, which led their respective 
segments foi years, are today feeling the heat because 
they got complacent 

Is this shift to a consumerist market and culture 
with constant global comparisons good foi a country 


still relatively poor and marked by huge inequalities — 


region, class, caste and gender? Is it that we are sacı i- 
ficing social goals in pandering to the whims of those 
with the requisite purchasing power? What would be 
the long-term implications of converting every activ- 
ity — be it education, health, culture or politics and 
social movements—into a marketable commodity? The 
recent brouhaha over the marketing ofthe Mahakumbh 
asaspiritual destination raises all these and other ques- 
tions, all troubling 

Few of us today are sensitive to, even aware ot, 
the wider implications of the shift to a maiket friendly 
dispensation We could try, as many indeed advocate, 
to reverse the trend towards privatization, globaliza- 
tion and treating the ‘customeras king’ That possibly 
would be a tragedy A more creative response would 
be to re-tool ourselves to become proficient at the new 
rules of the game 

This issue of Seminar brings together a spec- 
trum of views, not from theoreticians but practition- 
ers of the new culture of the market Hopefully the day 
1s not far off when we can point to the ‘Made in India’ 
brand with pride 
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Can Indian brands survive? 


RAMA BIJAPURKAR 


Markets in Motion 


AFTER having read several press 
reports and articles about the second 
Chinese invasion of India, and discus- 
sions on whether it was unfair dump- 
ing or fair competitive advantage, I 
finally made a trip to Manish market, 
the bazaar 1n Bombay that sells all 
manner of imported goods WhatIsaw 
blew my mind Attractive watches for 
Rs 150 Itookonehome formy snooty 
upper class teenager and it passed 
muster Wonderful toy cars at one- 
third the price I took one for a little 
boy whose mother works in the build- 
ingasa maid, and his eyes litup It was 
large sized, looked great and, what's 
more, it was new —not a battered cast- 
offthat had seen better days 


There were all kinds of power- 
ful torch lights which could illuminate 
a whole room, and at those prices, it 
was a sensible investment to buy one 
per room, rather than hunt whenever 
the lights went off for the single one 
we owned! And the textiles were very 
desirable, both in terms of price and 
quality (for those who like glitzy high 
shine stuff) I had bought imported 
cordless headphones for my TV set for 
Rs 1750 four years ago, they were now 
available at Rs 450 The low income 
but upwardly mobile peon from my 
office said that the first bits of crock- 
ery his household acquired were from 
here, and he knew where to get his first 
tape recorder when he could afford it 


Icame home and, with wonder 
m my eyes, recounted my shopping 
tales to my friend who said, 'Suiely 
you know that Chinese products don't 
lastbeyond six months ` Ichewed over 
this piece of information. If he were 
right, then the paranota that all of us 
itelt was quite needless Noconsumer, 
especially the value conscious Indian 
consumer, would fall for any of this 
After all, we are not a disposable cul- 
ture and as a frustrated marketer once 
commented, ‘The last thing that the 
Indians threw out wasthe British " But 
if the product does last, then why 
should the consume: not choose that 
which 1s better and cheaper? Ii there 
ıs afan available with a built-in mver- 
ter at almost the same price, why ‘be 
Indian, buy Indian’ and suffer when 
the power goes off on a midsummer 
afternoon? 


A recent India Today article on the 
subyect (‘Enter the Diagon’), got to 
the crux of the matter It said that the 
difficult choice before the government 
was whom to protect — the Indian 
manufacturer or the Indian consumer 
My position on this ts absolutely 
unambiguous He who pays the piper 
must be allowed to call the tune The 
consumer 1s shelling out his hard- 
earned, scarce money and must be 
allowed to get the best bang for hts 
buck The conceptual construct of 
‘bang for the buck’ 1s ‘customer per- 
ceived value’ trom any goods or ser- 
vice, where value is defined as benefit 
minus cost (V =B-C), where costis not 
just the price but the total cost of usage 

So, can Indian brands survive? 
Only tf they deliver a value advantage 
over the new brands entering the coun- 
try, either in ter ms of superior benefit 
(fiom the product features or services 
added on), or better costs or some 
combination of better or worse benefit 
and/or cost that makes the arithmetic 
work in thetr favour Is this a likely 


scenario? My guess is that only a 
handful of Indian brands will win the 
customet value battle In therest of this 
article, I want to address two issues — 
how Indian consumers process value, 
and what it takes tor Indian brands to 
have a value advantage and, therefore, 
survive in the future 


H.. do customers choose what 
they want? The broad framework of 
customer value processing is that cus- 
tomeis view any product or service as 
acomposite of two kinds of variables 
— benefits that add value and costs 
thatdiminish value, cost being not just 
the price tag but all the economic, 
rational and emotional costs that have 
to be paid to acquire these benefits 
Thetotal valuethatthey perceive from 
any offeristhe net ofthe value gained 
from each of these benefits and the 
value lost as a1esultofeach cost They 
examine all the options available to 
them and piocess the value they deitve 
fromeach, and then choose the one that 
offers the maximum value, 1 e where 
the ‘benefit minus cost’ isthe highest 

The magnitude of value gained 
or lost fromeach benefit/cost depends 
on the ‘value system’ that customers 
have,1e how much importance they 
attach to each benefit/cost Different 
consumers have difterent ‘value sys- 
tems’,1e what they attach a gieater 
or lesser value to 1s different for the 
rich and poor, young and old, city and 
small town Having come to a value 
judgment for all available options, 
they then choose the one that delivers 
the maximum net value 

Canan illiterate, poorconsumer 
base really process value? I have trou- 
ble dealing with the notion that some 
ideologues have that poor illiterate 
consumeis cannot process value and 
aie beguiled into buying products that 
do not deliver value All consumers, 
no matter how illiterate, consistently 
demonstrate that they are capable of 


processing value You just need to lis- 
ten to them do so—they do it in every 
facet of then lives Gils ae less valu- 
able than boys (lifetime benefit minus 
lifetime cost), paying off the local 
goonda has more value than running 
after the police, and so on Surely the 
same consume! base which threw 
out Indira Gandhi in 1977, when hei 
benefit-cost arithmetic worked out 
worse than othe: options, is capable of 
evaluating bicycles and detergents! 

I also have trouble dealing with 
arguments that say that poor consum- 
eis must have a consumption value 
system that attaches less value to the 
good things of life — aesthetics, con- 
venience and so on Television has 
been blamed for changing 'solid 
Indian’ consumption values My first 
response to this 1s that surely the con- 
sumer has the right to decide how he 
wants to spend his own money — what 
constitutes consumption prudence 
and what doesn't 


T. fact ıs that in the previous era of 
no options, several things that people 
valued were not available Conse- 
quently, it was easy for manufacturers 
to believe that the consumer did not 
wantthem For example, a lack of aes- 
thetics and finish pertection, be it in 
watches or tractors o1 two wheeleis, 
has always bothered consumeis But 
inaneconomy where suppliers did not 
have the woid ‘customer value’ in 
their business lexicon, the aestheti- 
cally nice option always came with a 
higher price tag o1 a trade-off in dura- 
bility, and the custome: decided he 
didn't want it 

But he will jump at any option 
thatdoes notrequire himto make such 
trade-offs And that is precisely the 
nature of the threat from overseas Not 
only does it have additional function- 
ality to make ıt work better, ıt looks 
and feels bette: and what's more. it 
doesn't cost moie In some cases it 
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even costs less! What would any half 
intelligent consume: say? “Hey, 1s this 
what I was being cheated of earlier? 
Let's switch, and raise oui expecta- 
tionsto whatthey should have been ' 


L... at the *value maturity' the 
Indian consumer base demonstrated 
which brought seasoned multination- 
alstothen knees When the first wave 
of big name multinational brands 
came into the country, post 1991, they 
were value arrogant They did not 
believe that then offering would not 
be received joyfully by an ‘under- 
developed, starved for international 
quality’ marketplace They weie 
proved wrong (leading to the debate 
about whether the middle class actu- 
ally exists oi not!) 

The ‘starved for goodies’ Indian 
consumer has been less than enthusi- 
astic about international brands of 
Scotch, luxury cars, breakfast cereals, 
American colas, jeans, cosmetics 
and sun glasses Top of the line Japa- 
nese television brands did not get the 
same response as did the Korean 
The Korean refrigerators, television 
and cars are winning against Indian 
brands Why? Betterquality products 
at comparable prices The benefit- 
cost equation gives them a value 
advantage 

Star TV did not have much suc- 
cess to begin with Its irrelevance to 
most of the market with its English 
bouquet of programmes was a prob- 
lem Zee understood the pulse of the 
consumerbetter Its benefit minus cost 
equation was far better than Door- 
daishan, wherever consumers had a 
choice Today, Zee's value delivered 
1s perceived by consumers to be less 
than that of a revamped Star Plus 
Consumers have gravitated to where 
they see better value 

Why didn’t breakfast cereals 
take the Indian market by storm, even 
though they were launched by an inter- 


Markets tn Motion 


national blue blooded brand, weie 
truly world class in quality, and pro- 
vided all the nutrition and health bene- 
fits along with convenience added to 
boot? Because the nutrition and health 
benefits were not demonstrably more 
than a fat fiee, cereal based, steamed 
idli, and the cost per family for a full 
stomach was a lot more And to pay 
that much more for convenience alone 
didn'tgel with consumers 

When Kinetic Honda, the first 
new genetation scooter, was intro- 
duced into the Indian market several 
years ago, it was given a cold recep- 
tion by customers despite having 
obviously superior features to good 
old Bajaj Research showed that it 
would not be the first choice of cus- 
tomers even 1f it were priced at par 
with Bajaj Consumers perceived the 
modern features of Kinetic Honda, 
notas benefits but potential problems 
For example, even the electric stait 
instead of the kick start was seen to 
be a mixed blessing — consumers 
believed, based on their dismal expe- 
rience thus far, that anything electric 
was usually unreliable, and for such 
a vital application as starting the 
Scooter, safe was betterthan sorry 

However, times have changed, 
consumers have got more experi- 
enced, and have rejected the scooter 
product itself in favour of the motor- 
cycle Hero Honda looks better, 1s a 
motorcycle, works better on rural 
roads, gives great mileage and ıs, bene- 
fit minus cost equation wise, clearly 
offering a value advantage Kinetic 
Honda, on the other hand, has found 
its niche as an urban, woman-friendly 
vehicle, easy to manoeuvre and drive, 
andtothis set of consumers, is clearly 
at a value advantage compared to the 
motorcycle 


W. 1s the arbiter of value? For 


those who protest that Indian brands 
and options are not ås value negative 


as they are made out to be, I would like 
to say But have you asked the cus- 
tomer? It is his money after all and he 
should be the judge I was recently at 
a conference organised by a premier 
industry association where the issue of 
100% FDI ın retailing was being dıs- 
cussed Nowhere in any of the impas- 
sioned speeches did 1 hear the word 
‘customer’ When I did dare to speak 
and suggest that after having had 
shoddy service from retailers for a 
long time, the consumer deserved bet- 
ter value for his money, there was a 
huge outcry of denial Nobody in the 
audience had seen acustomer satisfac- 
tion survey norattended atocus group 

Some consume feedback ‘If 
you go into XYZ (name of a large 
Indian department store) and ask to 
read the manuals of four different 
brands of washing machines in order 
to understand your choices better, he 
tells you that the manuals come in the 
packed boxes and you cannot do that ° 
‘I got a defective brand new refiige- 
rator and it took two weeks and a lot 
of begging before anyone from the 
company or dealer came to look at it 
and another two weeks before they 
repaired it. They refused to replace it 
with anew prece ’ Iamsuieevery one 
of us has ou: own share of ‘wat stories” 
tocontribute 


L et’s now look at Indian brands that 
are blockbuster successes Allofthem 
are clearly winners 1n the value sweep- 
stakes, arising from a superior under- 
standing of what drives consume! 
value Nirmaisthe epitome of this, and 
the pioneer of what 1s now acknow- 
ledged as the best way to win in the 
Indian market— the ‘low cost business 
model' Itcreated a detergent market 
10 times larger than that of the most 
marketing savvy multinational in 
India — Hindustan Lever It provided 
adequate quality at affordable prices, 
the genius being in innovatively cre- 


ating an entire business system that 
was lowcost Nirma is clearly the pio- 
neer of the high volume, low margin, 
low cost business system which ts 
perfect for unlocking the potential of 
the Indian maiket, profitably — a for- 
mula most MNCs just don't ‘get’ 

The fact ts that the bulk of India’s 
consumer base 1s poot, and the mar- 
ket 1s defined by a whole lot of people 
consuming a little bit at low prices 
rather than a few people consuming a 
lotathigh prices Will Nirma survive? 
l'dplace my bets onthe brand Undei- 
standing how rising incomes and 
exposure of their traditional consum- 
ets changes their value systems, the 
promoters are proactively upgrading 
their offer The low cost business 
system which was earlier low cost- 
low sophistication-low tech, 1s now 
being given more muscle with back- 
ward integration rather than cheap 
labour driven cost advantages 


O.. 70% of the Indian consumer 
base has remained unpenetrated thus 
far in most categories Poor consum- 
ers want their children to have toys, 
their huts to be neatly painted, they 
long for a telephone and a TV, some 
form of personal transport and so on 
If you have the stomach for ıt, there 1s 
a high pain, high gain opportunity to 
unlock the potential of the huge base 
of low income consumers, who have 
the exposure and asptrations to con- 
sume but low purchasing power 

The answer lies in using innova- 
tion in product and business systems 
to delivei price-performance that both 
sells and makes a profit Quite simply, 
we know that there 1s a Nirmain every 
market waiting to be created, whether 
in video players or e-mail, household 
painting or farm mechanisatton or per- 
sonal transportation Successful com- 
panies in India have already done this, 
Hindustan Lever calls ıt the ‘popular’ 
business model, designed to serve the 


“belly of the market’ Citibank ts test- 
mg Suvidha, alow price, high service, 
low cost model with success The 
Subhiksha model, the innovative 
‘popular segment’ retail oftering in 
the South, is gaming steadily despite 
being contrary to western retailing 
formats 6 


faaan brands that understand and 
adopt this way of doing business are 
well protected because of their real 
cost and capability advantages This 
1s the true source of delivering value 
advantage, on a large scale, and pro- 
fitably Unfortunately the Chinese 
havea tarbetterinherentcost structure 
to play this game So one mote 'essen- 
tial’ for survival needs to be better dis- 
tribution and retailer service, and an 
inherently better understanding of 
Indian consumerneeds Surely under- 
standing Indian consumer needs 1s 
something that the Chinese cannot be 
better at than Indian brand owners? 
The small scale sector still has a 
large share of many consumer markets 
— biscuits, tea, oil, confectionery — to 
namejustafew Unfortunately, while 
they ate low cost players, they are also 
low customer value players Every 
poor man needs to be able to give his 
child clean and hygienically pro- 
duced, wrapped and hence fly-free 
biscuits and sweets, without having to 
pay more for them Small regional 
Indian brands have a stronger chance 
of survival since they are focused on 
catering to the specific needs of an eth- 
nic group — hard to beat by anyone 
with more national aspirations 
Indian brands which believe in 
the ‘premium’ business model, 1 e 
that only those consumers who can 
pay high prices deserve to be counted 
as consumers, are very vulnerable 
today because the fact 1s that a lot of 
so called premium Indian brands do 
notdeliver benefits that are ‘premium’ 
enough for the prices they charge 


Evenifthey do, their consumers have 
the ‘money for value’ mindset, and 
would rather pay more for more tathe1 
than pay less for less 

Itsthe V=B-C arithmetic again 
A gieater B and a greater C can still 
give a greater V than a smaller B and 
asmallerC! They have got away with 
it thus far, in the absence of competi- 
tion But where there 1s competition, 
especially hardened battle-scatred 
competition from overseas, they have 
started collapsing, as has been the 
experience in the consumer durable 
sector 

Service brands have the best 
hope of survival —as C K Prahalad 
pointed out in a recent speech, it 
takes a genius to be able to replicate 
the dabbawalla system of Bombay — 
world-class and more quality delivered 
with a modestly educated workforce 
and cost to consumer of just Rs 250 pei 
month! As he says, 1f you marry the 
dabbawalla and the angada with the 
Internet, you can create a strong rival 
to Fedex! 


l. conclusion, size of brands oi 
heritage or history 1s no protection 
for Indian brands Even huge brands 
can collapse overnight if better value 
products entei the Indian market 
(nine million bicycles certainly at 
risk here, as will be makers of small 
household durables), especially tf 
the brands have been value ill-tieating 
consumers 

Thereisashorttime window for 
Indian brands to revamp their entire 
consumer value equation and work at 
abusinesssystemto piofitably delivei 
that value Inthe meanwhile, in many 
sectors, perhaps hugely raising the bai 
on consumer service will keep invad- 
ers from gaining quick inroads into the 
market How many Indian companies 
are 1eady to make a big financial ın- 
vestment to do this? I would bet cate- 
fully on this one! 
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Social marketing in 


development 


GERSON DA CUNHA 


Markets in Motion 


'SOCIAL changers' and commercial 
marketers agree only exceptionally 
Butthis they would both accept with- 
out demur Development ıs a great 
and desirable stimulant of national 
markets A few points of growth in 
incomes or heightened human aspira- 
tions in rural markets, and the big boys 
react — the heavy marketers as well as 
the development folk India’s markets 
glow ın importance to the country, 
naturally, but globally as well (One 
even hears whispers that the world 
crowns that our Miss Indias keep win- 
ning, honour not justthe loveliness of 
our ladies but the size of our cosmet- 
ics market as well, pure malice of 
course) 

So one would imagine that all 
thingsbenefiting development would 
be devoutly supported by its pro- 
ponents And of these, successful 
stiategtes born in the hurly-burly of 


commerce would surely be accepted 
instantly into the heart of development 
planning Strangely this does not 
happen, even with something as self- 
evident as social marketing This is 
deserving of somereflection Itisalso 
something that must change 

Development programmes ate 
often irritating given the closed minds 
of their planners Such persons will 
often simply shut out concepts they 
havenotevolved themselves, oi those 
from other fields, however relevant 
So public health work 1s imperially 
led by epidemiologists, though the 
projects themselves are behavioural 
in substance, being about change in 
attitude and practice Social psycholo- 
gists and pedagogues reign in literacy 
programmes, though the task usually 
has much to do with economics and, 
once again, with people needing to 
adopt new practices 


One would have thought that 
programme planners would sift and 
seek relevant models foi helpful prin- 
ciples and strategies But, no All too 
often will a water and sanitation 
project, or actton for better maternal 
and child health, start at square one, 
even with a certain arrogance in their 
modesty (“Weare starting from basics" 
‘We will learn as we go!) It is as if 
nothing had been tried before in the 
field, or there was nowheie else from 
whichanything isto be learned Which 
of course 1s nonsense 

Reproductive Child Health 
(RCH) programmes — once, family 
planning — have dropped the ‘tai get- 
based’ approach There has been a 

paradigm shift’ Butin these polysyl- 

lables 100ted in Greek, and perhaps 
still hovering in that language for 
some, lies the need for straightfoi- 
ward demand creation. For that, the 
requiled ideas and strategies must 
surely come from commerce, not the 
medical sciences. It is intriguing that 
here, as in similar fields, marketing 
methods do not beat at the heart of 
development programme planning 


l. practice, development and mai- 
ketingareboth about modifying group 
behaviour — the one in a community, 
the othe: ina market Ineithercase, the 
quarry is an elusive target Both must 
deal with resistance to change and 
competition for attention and/ot clien- 
tele Both need clear, strong distiibu- 
tion channels for 1deas and products 
Bothrequirea price to be paid by those 
benefited or canvassed Both seek 
long-term adoption of what they offer 
Profit is the goal — social in the one 
case, commercial in the other 

Small wonder that marketing 
concepts and methods have worked 
well ın social programmes when prop- 
erly used The wonderis that they are 
not 1outinely applied, at least not in 
the so-called Third World, where the 


issues are life and death, the scale is 
vast and, therefore, the need for the 
best tools crucial Social change and 
matketing are of course different, as 
we shall see But the similarities 
are sufficiently striking foi the term 
‘social marketing’ to be defensible 

It is extraordinary how much 
resistance is stirred up when the term 
is so much as uttered 1n the same 
bieath as action in the hallowed fields 
of human rights, or HIV/AIDS preven- 
tion and control, oi indeed develop- 
ment initiatives in general “Youcan’t 
sell development like a certain daik 
cola' isthecry But you can, when you 
use the concepts and methods cor- 
rectly It woiks Resistance 1s now 
beginning to be seen foi what tt 15, 
sheer bias and therefore to be dis- 
missed Development, particularly 
in our part of the globe, 1s too 1mpoi- 
tant to become a victim of ignorance 
in this Key area of attitudinal and 
behavioural change 


W. might need to recognise here 


the different meanings given to the 
term social marketing ın different 
circles Foi some it 15 the sale, at dis- 
counted rates, of contraceptives for 
men or women, or of oral rehydrates 
The present commentary derives the 
term from the definition of marketing 
It then develops a brief discussion of 
sıx concepts conventionally covered 
by the term and the way they apply to 
social interventions 

Definitions are best avoided but 
explanations are sometimes essential, 
ifonly forthe sake of good order Mai- 
keting then, may be seen to be a pro- 
cess that identifies an unmet consume 
need and satisfies it at a profit Typi- 
cally, itinvolves commercial products 
and services, possessing brand iden- 
tities amid competition. The classic 
considerations of marketing are con- 
sumet, product, competition, price, 
promotion and distribution It 15 


*a neutral methodology, and social 
marketing is its adaptation to social 
imperatives’ (Manoft 1987, Social 
Marketing,p 7) 


C22. Marketing begins and 
ends not, as you would imagine, with 
profit but with the consumer — on 
whom in fact profit turns, if s/he 1s 
creatively addressed by the product 
and promotion Therefore, much study 
of the potential consume: his/her 
needs, perceptions, demogtaphics and 
exposuretocommunication precedes 
any marketing decision. Not so in 
social change Heie, what the project 
wants the citizen to know/do/believe 
1s primary and the starting point The 
marketing stance 1s humbler It does 
not ask questions already sure ol the 
answers (‘Nutrition problems? Let’s 
tell them about the balanced diet ) 
This 1s its people-centred characteris- 
tic, hence its social relevance 

Product Creating new con- 
sumer behaviout, the heart of market- 
ing, leads at once to consideration of 
the product In development pro- 
jects, individuals/communities need 
appealing ‘products’ to adopt, not aset 
of Instructions and ominous warnings 
People buy benefit Acieative contec- 
tion of facts is necessary, of the kind 
that transfigures lumps of sodium 
stearate into desued tablets of soap, 
milled, perfumed, pastel-hued Thus, 
target groups in family welfare must 
be sold not the ‘small family norm’ but 
the better health smaller tamilies 
enjoy The ideaof such health must be 
crafted from elements valued by tar- 
get families, then used to package a 
desired practice 

In growth monitoring of infants 
and its promotion, the product to be 
maiketed cannot be baby's growth 
chart, o1 the scales, as happens so 
often Itcould only be ‘healthy growth’, 
something momentous for mothers 
Such considerations are impoitant 
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because the perceived benefit of a 
product (say, a particular practice) 
must always be greater than perceived 
‘cost’ 

Price/cost In the marketplace, 
price 1s obviously the money trans- 
acted In development, it 1s an element 
ofsacrifice theextratime and/or new 
effort involved in a new behaviour, 
orthe peer group disapproval that the 
innovator must endure Many prac- 
tices thought to be beneficial o1 free 
are not in tact so, and are ‘costly’ 

Bieastmilk does not come fiee 
A mother pays a performance price 
in many different ways, from deal- 
ing with soie nipples and often a dis- 
gruntled husband, to coping with 
deep-seated feelings of inadequacy, 
subsequently transferred to her peicep- 
tion of the quality of he: breastmilk 
Many communities prefer the ‘sweet’ 
water of the old contaminated pond 
(‘better tor cooking’) to the ‘salty’ 
water of the handpump Unless the 
‘social cost’ of new behavioui ts 
recognized, not enough will go into 
enhancing the value and appeal of the 
breast-feeding practice, orthe value of 
safe water ftom the handpump 


C ow and promotion 
Indispensableto creating demand and 
adding valueto a brand, advertising ts 
commercial mass persuasion The 
advertising plan identifies who shall 
be addressed, with what messages, 
through which channels, to what pur- 
pose Advertising ıs the centrepiece of 
promotion in marketing Properly 
handled ıt can make an enormous dif- 
ference 1n development programmes 
because tt is a prime instiument of per- 
suasion, indispensable to the behav- 
1our change action that most of them 
demand 

Distribution. Frequently neg- 
lected in social programmes, but 
always planned by the social mar- 
kete1,1s distribution In health or fam- 


Markets in Motion 


ily welfaie, clinics are the distribution 
outlets of products, which may be 
three-dimensional, or messages Neg- 
lecting them, or allowing staff to stay 
untrained, or routinely absent, 1s as 
absurd as manufacturing a product, 
advertising it and then allowing the 
shops to go unstocked Yet this 1s the 
constant reality 

Competition Competition is 
regularly and fatally disregarded in the 
behavioural change transaction It ts 
always present as the other options 
available to, say, the housewife whom 
we would like to see at the 1mmuniza- 
tion post She may succumb instead 
to competing domestic demands or, 
strongest of all, the mertia of past 
(non) practice Such competition adds 
to performancecost Its power empha- 
sizes anew the importance of enhanc- 
ing the competitive *product appeal 
ofthe practices we are promoting 


p^ sort of thinking ts a world away 
from the philosophies and methods 
animating conventional programmes 
forsocial and development change In 
this sphere of harsh 1eality, a peculiar 
unreahty prevails Forinstance, and to 
exaggerate only slightly, change in 
health practices is considered the ine- 
vitable consequence of just planting 
a health seivice in the community 
When the intervention grows a mite 
moie sophisticated, new behaviour is 
seen to be a function of community 
‘awareness’ or appropriate 'educa- 
tion’ These beliefs contain lethal 
doses of half-tiuths They are the 
equivalent ofa marketer believing that 
a good product merely needs to be 
stocked in a shop to sell itself profit- 
ably, or that advertising of the brand 
1s all that really deserves attention, 
never mind making a good product 
and distributing it well 

One of the most tragic of spec- 
tacles in social intervention is waste, 
especially when it 1s avoidable and 


indulged in all honesty An example 
would be any programme that uses 
all communication channels to say 
everything to everybody When this 
happens, it 15 evidence, not just of 
extravagance but of poor target group 
identification. It is second nature in a 
marketing person to ask and establish 
whose behaviour (s) must change, how, 
andto whatend Inthe absence of this 
fiamework, other sins get committed 
There 1s nothing, for instance, to pre- 
vent irrational stop-go activities, which 
may suddenly stop for good, well 
before enough benefit has been won 

In marketing, message crafting 
1s of fundamental importance Itis ill- 
considered in progiammes for social 
change Worse, there 1s never a short- 
age of expeitise on technically correct 
content Experts will often insist on 
transmitting a whole filigree of related 
messages And so one gets that hope- 
less dispersal of message, the 12 or 25 
health points ti iumphantly broadcast 
as 30-second radio spots over three 
months Consider the confusion, the 
cost of adequate repetition and, ulti- 
mately, of acceptance "This ts the 
illusion of communications, some- 
thing that marketing thinking auto- 
matically avoids 

The key point to note here is that 
marketing is an interlinked set of con- 
cepts and methods that the marketer 
instinctively activates, addiessing 
them logically and without exception 
in asettled process Itisa processthat 
has emerged from an unforgiving 
school 


E... in marketing show up un- 
mistakably as declining market share, 
unmet targets, financial loss All very 
visible and verifiable The market- 
place 1s a Roman circus teaching 
unforgettablelessons Theory, shoddy 
thinking and planning, false theories, 
and irrelevancies get putto the sword 
of profit and loss This 1s how the 


experimental and empirical frame- 
work of marketing experience tough- 
ens and evolves 

It is different in the fields of 
social intervention The resident cul- 
ture hete is pioneering and seen as 
investment in change Itis gentle with 
failure Hence erior 1s often com- 
pounded, notchecked Here ıs an area 
of no bottom Imes, lacking proper 
indicators Herealsoisthe crying need 
for robust conceptual maps and sure 
1outes thatcan guide one past waste and 
make good any lack of expetience 


S... marketing could provide 
such guidance and certainly an opera- 
tional framework It 1s quintessen- 
tially a methodology that responds to 
human needand desires There iseven 
a certain illogicality in rejecting the 
marketing model as a resource When 
we do so, we sweep aside something 
born in the exacting and costly wed- 
lock of science and the marketplace 
We reach instead for a novice-ciafted 
tool, which often starts being fash- 
1oned when a project gets underway! 
Social marketing could provide at 
least as effective a checklist as medi- 
cine or social anthropology, those hal- 
lowed disciplines of development 

We may be staring here atasign- 
post on the way toa holistic model for 
addressing attitude and behavioural 
change Such a model when finished 
would save time, resources and oppor- 
tunity It would also obviate the deci- 
sion making by whim or irrelevant 
discipline, e g , paediatricians making 
technical decisions on target groups, 
message and media 

Ofcourse, this 1s no magic wand 
It 1s in fact far more complex and 
exacting than commercial marketing, 
and therefore liable to more frequent 
failure By definition, it proposes new 
and demanding behaviour, often fly- 
ing 1n the frowning face of culture or 
tradition. There is rarely any satisfac- 


tion delivered to imprinta practice and 
make it behaviour Bettei hygiene 
does not instantly reward one, like 
headache pills or fizzy drinks do To 
be successful, social maiketing must 
win greater battles It cannot be satıs- 
fied with the 5 o1 10 per cent shifts in 
market shate that are the trrumphs of 
the consumer goods field Social mat- 
keting must aim at 100 per cent con- 
veision to its propositions 

Greater the reason then foi deve- 
lopment programmes to employ vali- 
dated methodologies If nothing else, 
they provide social action with a sım- 
plechecklist foranalysis and planning 
that ensures greater rigour of method 
and thought Implementing the app- 
roach obviates the downside of ad- 
hocism and bright ideas that so often 
masquerade as strategy Ina way, it 1s 
little wonder they are so little used in 
development! 


I. is notas if social marketing ts auni- 
versal dead letter In Indiaand abroad, 
the concepts and methodologies have 
been used, if not comprehensively and 
for adequate time then at least to initi- 
ate and frame 

Good instances are the National 
Technology Missions in India, featured 
on the development scene a decade 
ago They comprised telecommunica- 
tions, literacy, immunisation, drinking 
waterandotlseeds Allofthem, except 
perhaps telecom which had major 
technical and hardware components, 
had much to do with people and their 
behaviour Forinstance, a mother had 
to take her infant for five :mmunisa- 
tion shots when she had done nothing 
likeiteverbefore Adults had to make 
timein tired, crowded lives for literacy 
classes, usually atnight Communities 
were required to change drinking 
habits, shifting from the ‘sweet’ but 
polluted waters of the local pond to 
the ‘salty’ but safei product of the 
new handpump, which they had also 


to maintain in good repair The Indian 
public, especially in north India and 
Gujarat, had to be made aware ot the 
enormous amounts of cooking oil tt 
consumes and the need to cut down 
forhealth reasons 


A. if this were not enough, there 
was the daunting task of fostering 
changes in attitude and piactice 
among concerned government cadres, 
e g , the public health engineering 
departments 1n water supply, the 
health departments to maintain cold 
chains in immunisation programmes, 
the huge but inactive operatives of 
state education departments and the 
state mechanisms concerned with 
bringing more land under oilseeds, 
growing the right strains, extracting 
more oil and containing price specu- 
lation — to say nothing of the need to 
do all this at central level and in the 
states Somehow, it all got done, in 
some places better than in others 

After argument and haranguing, 
three advertising agencies were actu- 
ally appointed to help Memorable 
programmes were evolved to promote 
immunisation, safe drinking watet 
and literacy — these afte: quite straight- 
forward application of the classic 
methodologies outlined in earlier 
paragraphs 

Theresults were dramatic, not of 
course exclusively the outcome of 
proper marketing, but this had some- 
thing to do with the drama In a few 
short years, polio came close to being 
wiped out in some states and immu- 
nisation levels sprang in eastern U P 
and north Bihar from percentages in 
theirteens to 80% and 8596 of childien 
inthe target age groups Inthree years, 
160,000 ‘problem’ villages received 
at least one source of safe drinking 
water The communication programme 
for literacy worked so well that a 
30-second echo of it still runs, now 
some ten years later on Doordarshan 
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But the bad news 1s that these 
advances weie taken nowhere after 
Sam Pitroda, head of the missions, 
was driven out by elements of the 
VP Singh government and his won- 
dertul crop of mission directors got 
transferred in the normal course 
Some recent projects to promote 
lower fertility and contraceptive adop- 
tion are beginning to look at this tool 
anew, though not all of them see that 
you either install the whole engine or 
get left with a stalled shell 

In quite another part of the for- 
est, in Brazil, UNICEF and the minis- 
try of health collaborated in what 
became a model programme to pro- 
mote breast-feeding, the lessons of 
which became widespread in applica- 
tion Here again the framework and 


checklist of social marketing helped 
analyse, plan for and then stop the 
catastrophic decline in breast-feeding 
practices in key Brazilian cities and 
actually to 1everse the trend Six vital 
target groups were addressed by a mix 
of marketing methods matched to 
group and purpose Figuie | below 
illustrates the complexity and spread 
of the action 

The Indonesian Nutrition Edu- 
cation and Behaviour Change Project 
yielded good results, if on small scale 
Using volunteei health workers, spe- 
cially designed training materials, 
focus group research and mass media, 
the proyect showed improvement in 
the nutrition status of target children 
through the use of communication/ 
education alone There was no feed- 


FIGURE 1 


Principal Target Groups and Forces Acting Against Breast-Feeding 










Sowce GersondaCunha, UNICEF Brasilia 
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ing component Domestically avail- 
able foodstuffs were made full use of, 
and the communication/education 
cost was keptlow 

In Egypt, a diarrhoea manage- 
ment social marketing programme 
used mass media systematically for 
the first time This alone incieased 
the use of oral rehydration salts from 
one pei cent to neaily 70 per cent of 
diarrhoeal episodes in the researched 
region, in less than two years time 

In Colombia and Turkey, the 
action to1mmunize children acquired 
national momentum, attracting re- 
sources from the armed forces and 
religious establishments, increasing 
coverage many times ovet 


p aie those who regard social 
marketing as the devil's own work, at 
best something ignoble 1tis supposed 
to cause a 'vertical' imposition of 
ideas evolved with no consultation of 
the community Or, it operates at an 
unfair ‘subliminal’ level 

The ‘subliminal’ fabrication has 
been debunked too firmly to be taken 
seriously As for the rest, clearly the 
messenger 1s being mistaken for the 
message Because marketing trans- 
acts mostly in products and services 
considered trivial, the process be- 
comes coloured in some eyes with the 
same candy stripes But it 1s social 
marketing that places the individual 
and the community at the centre of its 
world It 1s more observant of local 
culture and individual perception than 
the process often passing fot 'educa- 
tion' and certainly than conventional 
medical presciipt and direction 

On its heart are carved two 
fairly sımple thoughts The individual 
must havethe freedomto choose The 
community has common sense, it 
must be allowed to decide Marketing, 
for all the suspicions it arouses tn 
purist hearts, 1s the best server of 
those propositions 


MARKETERS in India have tradi- 
tionally focused their attention and 
marketing effort on the higher socio- 
economic classes (othe: wise called 
SEC A&B) Both they and their adver- 
tising agencies have found these 
segments easier to understand and 
identify with It has been believed 
that they are more easily targeted 
through the traditional mass media 
The language and tone of voice used 
to communicate with this segment 
has a more familiar and comfortable 
ring to it 

This article examines the 
changes 1n the demographic profile, 
media habits and penetration of cer- 
tain products, and suggests that it 1s 
now perhaps time to examine the rele- 
vance of mid and low socioeconomic 
classes ( SEC C, D&E) who, over the 
last decade, have slowly but surely 
grown in economic powe: and today 
contribute significant volumes to a 
number of product categortes 

The socioeconomic classifica- 
tion (SEC) groups urban Indian 
households on the basis of education 
and occupation of the chief wage 
earner (CWE the person who con- 
tributes the most to the household 
expenses) of the household into five 
segments (SEC A, SEC B, SEC C, 
SEC D and SEC E households in that 
order) Thisclassification 1s more sta- 
ble than one based on income alone 
and being reflective of lifestyle 1s 
more relevant to the examination of 
consumption behaviour In this arti- 
cle ‘high’ socioeconomic classes 
refers to SEC A&B, ‘mid’ socio- 
economic class refers to SEC C and 
‘low’ socioeconomic classes refers 
to SEC D&E Data sourced from 
Indian Readership Survey (* IRS 
1998-1999) gives the education and 
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occupation profile of the chief wage 
earner of households 

The CWEs of nearly half the 
SEC A households work in executive 
positions The other half comprises 
mainly of industrialist/businessmen 
or shop owners Almost all of them 
are either graduates or post gradu- 
ates CWEs of SEC B households 
are primarily employed at cletical or 
supervisory levels (46%) 29% aie 
shopkeepers while 10% are industri- 
alist/businessmen Less than half are 
graduates or post graduates (45%) 
38% are educated till the 10th or 12th 
grade, while 13% have had some 
college education (' IRS 1998-1999 
refers to IRS round, July 98-May 99) 

The mid socioeconomic class 
(SEC C) comprises households whose 
CWEsare employed atclerical or su- 
pervisory levels (3796), skilled work- 
ers (3396), petty traders (12%) or shop 
owners (18%) Three quarters of them 
are educated till the 1 Oth or 12th grade 
while the rest have attended school till 
amaximum ofthe 9th grade Less than 
half the CWEs of households belong- 
ing to the low socioeconomic classes 
(SEC D&E) are unskilled workers 
About 28% are skilled workers while 
18% are petty traders 45% have at- 
tended school till a maximum of the 
9th grade and 31 96 are illiterate 

Table 1 shows the socioeco- 
nomic classification of urban Indian 
households The high socioeconomic 
classes,1 e SECA&B, constitute over 
a quarter of the urban Indian popula- 
tion The mid economic class, SECC 
constitutes 21% of the population 
while the lower two SECs account for 
over half the population 

We examined the changes in 
average monthly household income 
(MHI) across different socioeco- 
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TABLE 1 





Socio-Economic Classes 
(1990-91) (1998-99) 


Projected Base 
(in 000s) All Urban 


Houscholds 38834 49174 
9b % 
SECA 10 10 
SECB 17 18 
SECC 20 21 
SECD&E 53 51 





Source NRSIV (1990-91) & IRS * (1998-99) 


nomic classes using the socioeco- 
nomic classification 

According to data sourced from 
the National Readership Survey IV 
(NRS IV 1990-1991) and Indian 
ReadershipSurvey (IRS 1998-1999), 
urban households have increased their 
average monthly household income 
(MHI) by 2 | to 2 3 times between 
1990 and 1999 The increase in aver- 
age MHI has been higher in the low 
socioeconomic classes (SEC D&E 
which account for over 50% ot the 
urban households), 1 e. about 14 per- 
centage points more than the percent- 
age increase in average MHI of the 
higher soctoeconomic classes (SEC 
A&B) as shown in Table 2 This sug- 
gests that improvement in the stand- 
ard of living has not benefited only the 
‘haves’ 

The pei capita private final con- 
sumption expenditure (per capita 
PFCE at 1993-94 prices surrogate for 
consumption expenditure) went up by 
18% between the years 1993-94 and 
1997-98 according to the 1999 issue 
of the National Accounts Statistics 


TABLE 2 


Percentage Increase 1n Average MHI 
between 1990 and 1999 





Socio-economic class % increase 
inavg MHI 
SECA 113 
SECB 113 
SECC 117 
SECD&E 127 


Source NRSIV (1990-91) & IRS «(1998-99) 
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Therefore, not only income but con- 
sumption expenditure as well has 
shown an increase However, per 
capita PFCE data ıs available only 
at an aggregate level for both urban 
and rural India together Since we 
expectconsumption expenditure to be 
increasing at a faster rate for urban 
vis-a-vis rural consumers, this aggre- 
gate figure indicates that urban con- 
sumption expenditure has increased 
by atleast 18% 

The last 10 years have there- 
fore brought about an increase in the 
income of the urban Indian consumer, 
a change witnessed across socioeco- 
nomic classes, but much more soin the 
lower socioeconomic classes 

The most significant change, 1n 
media consumption, in the last decade 
has been an increase in the importance 
of television tn the lives of the Indian 
consumer Currently 66% of the adult 
(15+) urban population watches tel- 
evision all seven days a week vis-a-vis 
Just 40% 10 yearsago Ona weekday, 
the average viewer watches television 
for around two and a quarter hours 
Television could slowly replace social 
interaction in all its traditional roles 
of opinion maker, informer, enter- 
tainer and influencer 


There has been some change in 
television's vieweiship (percentage 
of people watching television in an 
average week) base in the last 10 
years However,theieal change is the 
increase in the ftequency with which 
viewers watch television Television 
seems to have moved on from being 
entertainment to be indulged ın on 
holidays to being part of the consum- 
er'sdaily routine. 

There has been a 26 percentage 
point increase in the people watching 
television every day as illustrated 1n 
Table 3 below This increase 1s much 
more pronounced in the mid and low 
socioeconomic classes vis-a-vis the 
high socioeconomic classes This 1s 
especially significant because, as we 
explore later in the article, it 1s the mid 
and low socioeconomic classes who 
are driving penetration in some pro- 
duct categories However, even now 
only 5196 of individuals belonging to 
the SEC D&E households and 7796 
individuals belonging to SEC C house- 
holds watch television seven days a 
week in comparison to 90% individu- 
alsbelonging to SEC Ahouseholds 

Cinema appears to be losing its 
viewership base possibly to televi- 
sion The percentage ofthe population 


FIGURE 1 
Average Number of TV Viewing Hours 


Average Number of Hours 








Weekday 


Base AlTV viewers, Source IRS(1998-99) 


TABLE 3 


Television Viewership (Number of days 
m a week TV is watched) 


(1990-91) (1998-99) 
Projected Base (1n 000 s) 


AllurbanAdults(15--) 141741 169464 
96 % 
None 26 23 
Less than one 3 1 
Oneto six days 31 10 
Allseven days 40 66 


Source. NRSIV (1990-91) & IRS (1998-99) 


who do not go to a cinema theatre 
today has increased to 50% from 40% 
a decade ago This change 1s more 
evident in the low and mid socioeco- 
nomic classes Ten years ago, 31% 
saw cinema at least once a month, 
while only 20% watch it with the same 
frequency today 

We have examined the penetra- 
tion (percentage of households own- 
ing that durable) of some durables, 1 e 
television, pressure cooker, electric 
uon, LPGstove, mixer/grinder, refrig- 
eratorand washing machine 

Television tops this list of dura- 
bles with an increase in penetration of 
about 21 percentage points between 
1990-91 and 1998-99 Thistranslates 
into a huge increase in base of neaily 


15 million households Slightly less 
than half these households belong to 
the low socioeconomic classes alone 
Anothe: quarter of the households 
belong tothe mid socioeconomic class 
Similarly, pressure cookers have reg- 
istered an increase of 17 percentage 
points, mainly due to a large increase 
in penetration 1n households belong- 
ing to the low and mid socioeconomic 
classes In 1990, penetration for both 
these categories was already more 
than 75% ın the high socioeconomic 
classes In othe: words, growth could 
have stagnated in these two catego- 
ries 1f the penetration 1n the low and 
mid socioeconomic classes had not 
taken place 

Consider this. curiently 3796 
of television owning households 
are those belonging to the low socio- 
economic classes In terms of future 
potential as well, they are the largest 
untapped segment Penetration of 
television in the high and mid socio- 
economic classes 1s already above 
80%, while in the low soctoeconomic 
classes it 1s still only 51% Herein 
lies the opportunity one half of these 
consumers have been brought into 
the market, the other half remains 
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Base Alluibunhouseholds Source NRSIV (1990-91) and IRS (1998-99) 





FIGURE 3 


Television Owning Households by 
Socio-Economic Classes 


SEC C 25% 


SEC B 24% 


SEC A 14% SEC D&E 37% 


Base Alltelevision owning households 
Source IRS (1998-99) 
untapped Thus, 1f we weietoconsider 
which segment to look to for futute 
potential for televisions, we should 
be looking hard at the low socio- 
economic classes 

To further understand the mai- 
ket potential of households belonging 
to the low and mid socioeconomic 
classes, we examined the household 
penetration of some durables in these 
classes Among households belong- 
ing to low socioeconomic classes, 
68% own an electric fan, 40% own a 
pressure cooker, 34% own an audio 
system and 27% own anelectiic non 
Owneiship levels in households be- 
longing to the mid socioeconomic 
class are higher for these durables 
91% own an electric fan, 75% own 
a pressure cooker, 60% own an elec- 
tric iron and more than a quaiter own 
refrigerators 

Table 4 shows the absolute pe1- 
centage inciease tn household pen- 
etiation of some household durables 
between 1990 and 1999 Consider the 
increase in penettation of refrigeta- 
tors, washing machines and mixets/ 
grinders Thesecategories have shown 
the highest percentage point increase 
in penetration in SEC A households 
In the low socioeconomic classes 
(SEC D&E), electric u ons, LPG sto- 
ves, mixer/grindet (all household con- 
venitence appliances) have registered 
a healthy increase ot 10 percentage 
points Howevet in these soctoeco- 
nomic classes the increase in penetra- 
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tron of refrigerators 1s relatively low 
(4 percentage points), possibly be- 
cause affoidability is an issue 

Table 5 illustrates the absolute 
increase 1n household base (total 
numbei of households owning that 
durable) and the SEC wise composi- 
tion of the additional base Considei 
the case of mixers/grindeis Inthe last 
decade, there has been an increase of 
9 9 million households owning mix- 
ers/grinders 29% of these households 
are SEC B households, 28% are SEC 
C households and 27% are SEC D&E 
households Thus the mid and low 
socioeconomic classes put together 
account forabout 55% of the increase 
in household base The scenario ts 
similar for LPG stoves and electric 
nons However, in the case of refrig- 
eratois and washing machines, house- 
holds belonging to the mid and low 
socioeconomic classes comprise a 
smallei percentage of the additional 
household base 

Thusthe mid and low socioeco- 
nomic classes comptrise a significant 
segment of the market for some dura- 
bles However, they have a relatively 
smaller share in the market foi higher 
end durables like refrigerators and 
washing machines 

Fuitheiing this argument, let us 
look at two fast moving consumer 
goods (FMCG) categories,1e teaand 
edible oils We examined the changes 
in penetration of the category at an 
overall level and specifically the pene- 


TABLE 5 


ee Sr 
Composition of Additional Household Base 


Increase in household base 


benveen 1990-1999 


Percentage composition 
of additional household base 





in millions (projected) SECA SECB SECC SECD/E 

% 926 Yo $6 
Television 1504 9 19 25 48 
Pressure Cooker 13 14 10 22 27 42 
Electiiclron 9 80 15 27 28 31 
LPG Stove 10 60 14 29 30 27 
Mixers/Grinder 9 80 16 29 28 27 
Retrigerator 657 24 35 26 15 
Washing machine 2 64 44 34 17 5 





Source NRSIV (1990-91) & IRS (1998-99) 


tration of the category in ‘loose’ as 
opposed to ‘packaged’ form 

Inthe last decade there has been 
some increase in the penetration of 
both these categories However the 
percentage of households using loose 
tea oi loose edible oils have decreased 
This change 1s much more pro- 
nounced ın the tea market 

In the last 10 years, the penetta- 
tion of teahas goneup by 5% Thereal 
change ts the decrease in the propor- 
tion of households using loose tea 
A decade ago, nearly half the tea- 
consuming households used loose tea 
(either only loose o1 both loose and 
packaged) Today, this proportion has 
dropped to about a third Though this 
change has been observed across all 
the socioeconomic classes, the larger 
percentage point drop has been seen 
in the mid and low socioeconomic 
classes Thus, households belonging 
to the mid and low socioeconomic 


TABLE 4 


Absolute % Increase m Household Penetration between 1990 and 1999 


ALL 
Base All Uiban Households % 
Television 20 
Pressure Cooker 17 
Electric Iron 12 
LPG Stove 15 
Mixer/Grinder 16 
Reingeratoi 10 
Washing Machine 5 


Source NRSIV(1990-91) & IRS (1998-99) 
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SECA SECB SECC SECD/E 

% % % % 

6 1 19 25 

7 13 18 18 

12 13 13 10 

13 18 19 10 
20 23 21 10 

19 18 13 4 
2) 9 4 1 


classes are buying packaged tea more 
than before 

Similarly, in the edible oil mar- 
ket, the percentage of households 
using loose edible oil has dropped 
by 7 percentage points over the same 
time period However, this change 1s 
mainly observed in the high and mid 
socioeconomic classes 

Inconclusion 
* It is now becoming evident that 
households belonging to the mid and 
low socioeconomic classes are becom- 
ing relevant target groups for certain 
products 
* Together they constitute more than 
70% of urban households 
* In the last decade they have grown 
in economic powel 
* Their exposure to media, especially 
TV, has also grown in the last decade 
* [n the last decade, they have driven 
penetration for certain durables like 
televisions and pressure cookers In 
some other categories (indicative list) 
they have contributed substantially to 
the absolute increase in user base 
* This suggests that households im the 
mid (SEC C) and low (SEC D&E) 
socio-economic classes are segments 
thatcannolongei beignored Market- 
ers faced with the issue of slowdown 
in growth due to saturation m the high 
socioeconomic classes should exam- 
ine these segments more closely as 
they represent increasingly important 
sources of future growth 


Branding information: 
new rage or new age scourge 


DILIP CHERIAN 


INFORMATION seeking 1s a perva- 
sive human activity that has a large 
social dimension in the modern envi- 
ronment We gather information 
through a number of sources univei- 
sities, libraries, media and now the 
worldwide web to increase our know- 
ledge, both for practical reasons and 
for pleasure Father way, we look for 
quality information If knowledge ts 
food for the soul then we want to nour- 
ish 1t with wholesome as opposed to 
junk food, often because our survival 
depends on it This 1s why we direct 
our information seeking at authorita- 
tive informants For instance, if I want 
medical information, [calladoctor or 
look up a medical book, I will not ask 
achild or a passer-by on the street for 
this information 

Complex societies delegate 
their communal knowledge gather- 
ing and knowledge dissemination to 
various specialized agencies Justice 
systems are set up to determine who 


commits crimes, census takers are 
appointed to collect population statis- 
tics, schools are established to trans- 
mit knowledge Some societies insist 
that all the knowledge they hold ts 
branded to start with Take the ins- 
tance of the Noble Peace prize winning 
work /, Rigoberta Menchu When it 
was discovered that there were sub- 
stantial inaccuracies im this account 
of Guatemalan authoritarianism, they 
were vigorously denied The clash of 
information versus knowledge was 
sought to be quelled by appealing tothe 
concept ofa ‘brand’ Menchu’s brand 
of experience was sought to be ex- 
plained away as belonging to the col- 
lective consciousness of the Mayan 
people When brand 1s used to clob- 
ber knowledge then information can- 
not be questioned Oi so it seems and 
on that, more later 

Community knowledge sys- 
tems are often run by the state How- 
ever, in free market economies, 
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thriving private and public runindus- 
tries are also involved inthe collection 
and the dissemination of information 

In the last century, media companies 
have grown from being publishers 
of simple tabloids to global multi- 
media giants providing a wide range of 
information and services — financial, 
political, commercial, technical. Foi 
instance, McGraw Hill began with 
the two founders, James H McGraw 
and John Hill as separate and inde- 
pendent publisheis of technical and 
trade journals inthe late 1880s Today, 
many mergers and acquisitions later, 
McGraw Hill 1s one of the premtei 
information providers in the world — 
including the highly leveraged Stand- 
ard and Poor brand for trusted global 
financial information and analysis 


Esos provided by govern- 
ment and non-government organiza- 
tions or by corporate bodies, whether 
on paper ot on the web, has the advan- 
tage of acceptable authorship and 1s 
hence verifiable Any information can 
be cioss-checked with a uset’s inter- 
nal reference maps, 1e cioss check- 
ing with what one already knows or 
believes to be true This kind of criti- 
cal thinking, within personal refei - 
ence frameworks, 1s usually done by 
most information seekers This 1s of 
particular significance today, when 
an enormous glut of information has 
become available with the rapid deve- 
lopment of e-information IftheIntei- 
netis the cheapestand mostaccessible 
souice of information, it 15 also often 
the most anonymous and the least 
tiustworthy -demanding a high degiee 
of critical thinking to sift through the 
vast amounts of disinformation and 
misinformation passing fortruth 
Intoimation that 1s required for 
daily living in a society. information 
of laws, services that human beings 
make use of, the many functions of 
government, tax benefits, scholai- 
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ships, social welfare services, and so 
on has till recently only been available 
1n print, as government publications, 
oras verbal communication from gov- 
ernment offices and press briefings 
oi as direct written communication 
between the state and the individual 
Without free access to such infor ma- 
tion, a modern society would expeti- 
ence great discomfort and would 
gradually enter chaos Information 
deprived societies slide downwaids 
Into an 1gnotant mess 0! worse, into 
totalitarian controlled economies 
Today these options of information 
deprivation are getting choked off 
Information 1s almost all pervasive 
and sometimes impossible to stem 
Today we have the dawn of a 
newera We now have societies whete 
almost all the information we want 15 
available on the web The web sites 
actually hosting and serving this infoi- 
mation are usually urelevant to a 
suifer, only the information is of 
importance Net businesses have 
become savvy to this and have found 
ways to capitalize on certain catego- 
ries of information that are mostcom- 
monly searched for The compiled 
information they are charging you for 
is inthe public domain —usually stored 
as1aw datain government computers 


E.. the US government On 26 
June 2000, President Clinton annou- 
nced the creation of a new web site 
‘intended to be every citizen's win- 
dow to the federal government ’ It 1s 
to be called Firstgov gov and will 
enable American citizens to search the 
fulltextofevery government web page 
currently on the internet, estimated to 
be between 50 to 100 million pages 
Reaction to this announcement 
has been one of mild curiosity to out- 
right consternation by private busi- 
ness groups which see this as the first 
steptoregulatingthe flow of informa- 
tion which, they say, violates the pub- 


lic’s Right to Information Act They 
accuse the US government of ‘seek- 
ing to brand federal infor mation’ and 
by leveraging the site’s brand, trying 
tocontrol how other web sites use and 
display information Even assuming 
that the US government is working in 
the public interest by authenticating 
information, such branding of public 
information by a government could 
open up a can of worms — setting pie- 
cedents for other governments not to 
subject themselves to the same checks 
and balances that limit the powers of 
democratically elected governments 


T.. leads tothe question Is authen- 
tication of information on the web the 
only way to bring order to chaos? 
The reply must be Not fall authenti- 
cation (and I use the word ‘all’ advis- 
edly) implies branding with its two 
*handmardens — selectivity and price 
Since knowledge ts critically depend- 
ent on the information that is avail- 
able, once selection has affected oi 
impacted the choice of information, 
how useful 15 it for those who hope 
to pursue the path of knowledge? 
Can there be free knowledge — as we 
understand it — without access to 
unfettered information? Once the 
scieen of selectivity has been app- 
lied is it still the kind of information 
that can be the basis ot knowledge? 
Is knowledge itself branded by this 
process? 

Given the fact that currently 
regular internet usets still number only 
a few million worldwide and aie 
mostly limited to a socio-cultural elite 
1f one discounts occasional usets in 
cyber-cafes and the like, such authen- 
tication 1s best left to the users them- 
selves who ate perfectly capable of 
differentiating, foi the most pait, bet- 
ween good information and disinfor- 
mation Howevet, as internet users 
grow in numbers and the web itself 
becomes a mass media, on-line infor- 


mation branding will inevitably gain 
momentum 

Branding at its core 1s a mne- 
monic devise used by corporates to 
expand their markets As customer 
numbers grow, we are talking of the 
initial community of top quality buy- 
ers being joined by many, many more 
The first rung of top quality custom- 
eis are usually the ones with the most 
information, who have direct contact 
with the producer or who know 
enough to be torn away from another 
product or service to the new product 
on offer When new customers join 
in droves, the level of direct contact 
reduces 


T: new customers know less, they, 
however, must know enough and must 
beableto discern good fromevil (read 
the competition). Here enters the 
BRAND Ifbrandingisdone well then 
customers know all aboutthe product 
They trust the brand because they 
know the product from the brand 
alone Soon others join in They see 
others trust the brand so now they too 
buy the product The brand grows 

At that time, the second aspect 
of branding — price — will quite possi- 
bly determine who gets the best prod- 
uct (read knowledge) Furthermore, 
the quality of information itself — 
which ıs the basıs of knowledge — will 
become questionable once it 1s 
screened Can we have a free society 
where all information ts screened and 
knowledge is necessarily imperfect, 
biased and incomplete? Will moves 
towards a knowledge economy or 
even more broadly, a knowledge so- 
ciety, require freer access to informa- 
tion or will big information brands 
dominate the knowledge landscape of 
the future? Will quality information 
brands become so expensive that the 
new knowledge elite of tomorrow 
automatically also becomes the only 
economic elite — with no anxieties of 


their domination being under threat? 
Will capital again exact its ultimate 
revenge? 


ÅA. we, 1n fact, moving towards a 
Brave Net World as Luciano Floridi 
suggests, or 1s this overstating the 
case? Although internet users are 
growing rapidly in numbers, the world 
wide web is growing faster, and much 
ofthe material available on the web 1s 
stored as raw data — the bricks and 
mortar of intormation If this free 
availability of raw data on the web 1s 
eroding the value ofa large numbe: of 
intellectual works on paper, particu- 
larly bibliographies and compilations 
of data earlier generally inaccessible, 
it1s also democratizing knowledge for 
the same reason — easy accessibility 
Only compiled information can be 
branded or intellectually owned Raw 
data will, and ultimately must, ina free 
society, continue to be freely available 
in the public domain 

Virtually all information that 
exists in the public domain has always 
been available to everyone usually for 
the price of the information medium 
itself This was once universally true 
and the price often varied — be ita 
moment of your time, the cost of a 
book, a magazine, a subscription to a 
newspaper or a news channel This 
1s true even of such momentous and 
fundamental bits of information as 
Galileo's discoveries, Newton's laws 
and Einstein's theories Whole socie- 
ties and nations have progressed 
through easy accessibility to the enor- 
mous body of information that has 
been collected overcenturies of human 
endeavourandof human observation 

But knowledge and informa- 
tion, even when branded, have cons- 
tantly to face the test of truth A 
wonderful instance that comes to mind 
1s Newtonian truth. By all accounts 
Newton's enormous clout as a scien- 
tistshould have endowed his brand of 


information as fundamentally infalli- 
ble But clearly btands too can col- 
lapseignominiously Most ofusdonot 
know that Newton crowned his scien- 
tific career by becoming England’s 
top economist But because he called 
disastrously wrong onthe direction of 
the economic forecasts he made, 
Newtonian certitude did not become 
a byword for the dismal scientists of 
hisera His career as England’s War- 
den of the Mint 1s today a forgotten 
part of Newton’s achievements A 
brand flayed 1s a brand failed 


N... items that a1e reported by 
daily newspapers or news channels is 
information of events that have taken 
place in a country and in the world, 
speechesthat have been made, actions 
that have been taken by governments, 
acts that have been performed by indi- 
viduals, be they criminal or hetoic 
This raw data is also freely available, 
the newspaper or TV channel merely 
collates ıt and serves itin aconventent 
package Thereis no copyrightonthis 
data It is not, or at least ought not to 
be, the intellectual property of the 
news-servers 

But it isn't as if everything that 
1s news and therefore ought to be 1n- 
formation 1s necessarily available 
Those who have studied the recent his- 
tory of Iran will agree to this Basic 
information and even newspapers 
that report them are routinely closed 
depending on who comes to powet 
Repression of information ts the datk 
side of the Islamic Republic So is 
information, even when it ts pure elec- 
toral news, truly free anywhere 1n the 
world? The answerisaresounding no 
— except on the web where easy and 
cheap accessibility and the plurality 
of information protects against dis- 
information and censorship 

Inthe last centu: y, an enormous 
quantity of disinformation in suppoit 
of one ideology or another was dis- 
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seminated by the mass media. His- 
torically these have been powerful in- 
struments for spreading propaganda, 
often leading to horrendous human 
suffering, as the German concentra- 
tuon camps bear mute testimony to 

Today, in our own country, our chil- 
dren are victims of a pernicious kind 
of information branding that is taking 
advantage ofa school system to mould 
unformed minds Disinformation 
serves its purpose best where the three 
conditions of ignorance, coercion and 
Impotence exist, and nowhere do they 
exist more fully than in primary 
schools, especially when even the 
legal guardians of children are them- 
selves ignorant either of what is being 
taught or of how these teachings will 
define the thoughts and personalities 
of their children and impact society 
lateron 


B. of 1nformation in the 
service ot politics or big business 1s 
another cynical form of disinforma- 
tion — and we are being constantly 
bombarded with it, whether in the 
form of misleading advertising, ‘feel 
good', self-congratulatory corporate 
newsletters, podtum-thumping politi- 
cal speeches or, most cynically, tout- 
ing of toxic substances as being good 
forthe health by members ofthe medi- 
cal profession in the pay of big busi- 
ness Though I could quote a number 
of examples to illustrate this point, P H 
content myself with water fluorida- 
tion in North Amettcaand here I quote 
David R Hill, Professor Emeritus, 
The University of Calgary ‘Fluoride 
has been peddled as a health nutrient 
for over fifty years in North America 
m the press and the advertising media 
—often against glaring scientific proof 
to the contrary The only people who 
truly benefit from the widespread use 
of fluoride in toothpaste and in drink- 
ing water supplies are the big 1ndus- 
tries that generate fluoride as a waste 
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product. They not only solve their pol- 
lution problems but make a tidy profit 
selling their toxic residues to be eaten, 
drunk and spread on teeth by an unsus- 
pecting populace governed by gulli- 
ble officials ' 


c oss technology has greatly 
enhanced the potential value of most 
information that is 1n the public do- 
main How government bodies and 
public and private sector businesses 
will exploit this potential and what 
effect thts will have on what has hith- 
erto been anunhindered flow of infor- 
mation 1s unclear A time may come 
when the plurality of information may 
cease to exist — and all that one will 
have access to 1s branded, authenti- 
cated and hence, virtually censored 
information 

The risk of this happening will 
increase when convergence ts fully 
1mplemented The pulling down of 
technical barriers that currently exist 
between different types of media will 
cutdown the plurality of types of mass 
media and hence, information Once 
this happens, the emergence of mono- 
polies with their enormous potential 
forfacilitating and spreading disinfoi- 
mation will constitute a real threat to 
the relatively free flow of information 
that exists today What information 
advisors have done to kings and prime 
ministers, what spin doctors assist 
corporators with and what publicists 
achieve routinely forcelebrities are all 
variants on a more sinister theme that 
still hasto be fully played out Aie we 
neareranend game today as informa- 
tion — branded or bandied — becomes 
mere putty in the tubes of the medium 
that transports ıt and of engineers who 
manipulate its flow? How all this will 
impact human social and intellectual 
development can only be guessed at 
as we enter the new millennium of 
what 1s being branded as the know- 
ledgecentury 


AT the end of a rather long working 
millennium, one has the luxury of 
putting up one’s legs on a soft stool, 
sinking into a soft beanbag and think- 
ing soft thoughts of a soft millennium 
gone by 

Icall it soft, particularly from the 
Indian perspective of things The hun- 
dred marketing years behind us were 
distinctly soft years Softissues faced 
and soft options exercised Soft cove- 
nants arrived at softly 

The years ahead look different 
indeed Hard years indeed! Trouble- 
some marketing times Troublesome 
times for the marketing of the coun- 
try that ıs India Tough years that will 
callfortough ways 

Let’s then explore what is ahead 
of us Visit and revisit the strengths 
thatexist Strengths that will redefine 
the competitive advantage of India in 
the world market The India ahead as 
the new consumer superpower of the 
world The new intellectual capital of 
the world and of course the new seat 
of the buying, selling, marketing and 
facilitating superpower The new role 
of India the buyer, the seller, and the 
broker 


Challenge of consumerism 


HARISH BIJOOR 


Let’s do this scenario painting 
exercise of the key competitive advan- 
tage of India in the markets of the 
future by visiting briefly the key issues 
we see as distinct points of strengths 

The British left India as a nation 
of shopkeepers Our retail untverse 
that covers a nano-fraction of super- 
markets but large numbers of small 
and medium sized shops and cubby 
holes of retail commerce in remote 
inaccessible corners of the country, 1s 
the biggest you can find in any of the 
182 countries that comprise the world 
and its consuming markets A popula- 
tion of 12 million retail outlets to ser- 
vice the needs and requirements of the 
world’s second biggest consuming 
mass of people! 

The one big strength that less 
than one other nation in the world can 
stake its claim to 1s the size of the 
population that rests within the 
boundaries of our country A huge 
weakness of gigantic proportions 
when viewed from the many develop- 
ment-oriented periscopes of the 
past Notso when you view it with the 
future 1n mind A future that 1s ener- 
gized by these very large masses of 
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people who have been the biggest 
liability forthe nation of a billion plus! 

The past viewed people as a lia- 
bility Notenough physical work to go 
around, not enough food to eat and of 
course not enough education to ven- 
tilate around Every bit of progress 
that development achieved was sacri- 
ficed very, very quickly (possibly 
even before the economist was able 
to record and publish the feat) at the 
altar of population and its rather robust 
pace of growth 

While every sector of the eco- 
nomy did reasonably well in bits and 
patches over the last hundred years, so 
did the sector of population growth 
Stretched food resources, stressed out 
finances, a pathetic situation on the 
physical infrastructure front, and a 
complete lack of positive momentum 
represented the development of the 
lasthundred years People were there- 
fore the biggest liability 


N. so anymore Not in the hun- 
dred years ahead ofus One of the big- 
gest assets of marketing-based India 
ts1ts numbers ın the very many homes 
that dot the countryside of ‘sunny- 
side-up’ India! Lots of existing peo- 
ple anda robust yen to propagate more 
of the kind only means a lot more 
stomachs to feed and a lot more blad- 
ders to fill Lots more bodies to clothe 
and a lot more minds to educate 

Think of a product Think of a 
service Think of a want Think of a 
need The biggest and the best of them 
will linger in the land thats India! The 
marketing future of India is therefore 
made Ready at the takeoff stage 
which will have many a Schumpeter 
stumped! 

But then, people are not the only 
need of a consumer market Con- 
sumption is certainly not the only key 
to unlock the riches of a marketing 
mans Pandora’s box Money some- 
how seems to be the real key More 
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money in these many hands, more the 
consumption But then, 1s the money 
around? 

While the pessimists’ answer to 
the question will say that men without 
money or the means to make the 
money are of no use to marketing and 
its future, the fact remains that there 
1s a value in the market that has a huge 
potential A potential that can well 
nigh break open huge values in the 
times tocome 


L... Just remember one thing 
India has been a poor country for a 
long, long while now Folks below the 
poverty line have numbered a strong 
platoon of people And despite it all, 
the population has grown, survived 
and continues to thrive 1n its sheer 
numbers People have found a way to 
survive The fittest have survived on 
high value brands, the less fit have 
thrived on brands of a lessercalibre in 
the country Those even lower in the 
hierarchy have survived on the fringe 
of the commodity in every category of 
want and need Consumption needs 
have always found answers Con- 
sumption solutions for all! 

There ıs therefore a pyramid of 
consumption that lies all over the 
slopes of Maslow's hierarchy of needs 
Butthen, everybody, rich or poor, has 
fallen within the confines ofthis pyra- 
mid And justas long as they do, there 
1s indeed potential for a robust market 
forcommodities, quasi-brands, brands, 
super-brands and of course atthe ulti- 
mate level of the self-actualizing folk, 
no brandsat all! 

Every one ofthese segments has 
avaluethough And in value rests the 
potential forthe marketer The one big 
true-blue competitive advantage for 
India of the present and India of the 
future 1s indeed its large population 
base articulating every basic need in 
consumption of products, services and 
utilities 


Time to change the paradigm of 
India’s population then! Every mar- 
keter of whatever origin, be it from 
within India or outside, will queue up 
in the consumer markets of the coun- 
try, trying to woo the wallet ofthe will- 
ing As traditional source markets 
reach a plateau in their consumption, 
nascent markets like the one in India 
will hold a great deal of allure to the 
marketing man in his western strait- 
jacket 

The competitive advantage of 
India will rest in both its own shores 
and in the foreign lands of its souice 
markets Asthe WTO regime opens up 
markets that do not discriminate and 
markets that don't raise the usual high 
tariff walls that have been the distinct 
characteristic ofthe pastthathas gone 
by, the Indian product and the Indian 
brand has a challenge to seize and 
exploitto its advantage 


T. India brand is the centre-point 
of this entire exercise that waits to 
unfold Thecountry and its many uni- 
que propositions show an excellent 
potential packed intothe future 

This potential needs many God- 
fathers to unlock though The name 
India is in itself filled with a mystique 
ofthe past Tigers on the streets, snake 
charmers at the chowrasthas and the 
great Indian rope-trick are all images 
that keep coming back ever so recur- 
rently in the life of the Indian m for- 
eign markets Indias still a mystique 
And India ıs ancient. Acivilization as 
ancient as can be A glorious history, 
arich tapestry of tradition and a whole 
bunch of assorted mystique attached 
to the Indian brand that 1s connected 
to all things natural and of course all 
things beautiful, 1s something that 
needs to be exploited to the hilt 

No point then to negate the mys- 
tique and charm of the brand there is 
in the minds of peoples outside the 
shores of India Might as well use it to 


advantage Add all those dashes of 
high-technology to all the soft touch 
of the nation in the minds of the con- 
sumer in foreign markets, and you Just 
might have a potent broth that will 
reposition the brand that is India 


T. competitive advantage of an 
1mage versus that of a functional real- 
ity has seen the winning potential in 
the image and the brand As the future 
evolves into one that is besotted more 
with imagery than with the functional 
trait, prggybacking on the India brand, 
a whole host of honest products and 
services that cling on to the tail of the 
mystique that 1s India, is certainly a 
possibility of significant competitive 
advantage 

The one big missing element in 
the marketing of the India brand has 
been the commitment to brand think- 
ing within the realm of Indian bureau- 
cracy The policy-maker needs to 
shift the way he thinks and the way he 
operates in the realm of the image 

Preserving a whole host of things 
that are distinctly Indian and distinctly 
ethnic will be the biggest task for those 
in the game of maintaining the key 
differentiators which will be the USPs 
of the India brand Indian foods are 
already a big thing 1n the West A 
United Kingdom without balt: cook- 
ing and butter chicken masala would 
indeed be a poorer nation of gourmet 
eaters! 

Natural health remedies, natural 
cooking, the organic nation, the realm 
of alternate medicine and health are 
but only some of the areas that will dis- 
tinguish Indiain the future There are 
a whole host of other areas to explore 
No one nation 1n the world can claim 
to offer the kind of variety that India 
can—imiits food, clothes, festivals, ritu- 
als and, of course, 1n its many Gods 
India as a safe tourist destination of 
the future 1s still but a dream The 
potential however lives on 


The many, many competitive 
advantages of India, glorified in recent 
years in the realm of InfoTech, front- 
ended scientific research work that 1s 
currently on in the outer-periphery of 
achievement, India's strides in the 
realm of PharmaTech and allied areas 
are possibilities that have been high- 
lighted well and possibly even inflated 
beyond levels of credible usage in the 
past Avoiding these realms, one can 
only look at the basics that India 
offers to the markets that are emerg- 
1ng now and to the markets that will 
emerge in the future 


T. effort that has to be made in 
orderto establish and capitalize on the 
basics Just outlined as key competitive 
advantages of the country require an 
investment in the realms of positive 
development of the network economy, 
its infrastructure base, its communi- 
cation ability and of course the key 
factorof brand-led thinking 

India has long since lived as a 
commodity It is time then to yank 
itself out of the commodity mindset 
andestablish its presence in the brand- 
led world The world today is one that 
1s moved more by the image than by 
the reality India needs to seize its 
place in the limelight of brands 

As everything in the marketing 
lives of the Indian gets redefined ın the 
near and medium-term future, there 1s 
no other option but to depend heavily 
onthe key strengths we have taken for 
granted in the past Even considered 
a liability in the recent past 

Awakening the Indian economy 
and its competitiveness lies 1n the 
realm of the high quality products 
that will roll out of our ancient manu- 
facturing facilities These products 
need to talk of a quality that will battle 
the best that will come in from every 
direction there 1s And that too at low 
cost Our dest chickens will need to 
compete with American chicken legs 


that will walk into the kitchens of 
ourcountry 

As many an industry faces an 
impending closure, the best will 
indeed survive The fittest will survive 
and the rest will vanish into the limbo 
of the have-beens As all this happens 
and as social turmoil seizes the ‘have- 
beens’ by the jugular, there 1s ahead 
of us a moment that will truly be the 
defining moment when the entire 
bureaucracy that runs the competitive 
model of Indian industry and enter- 
prise will wake up all of a sudden, 
with ajolt A nightmare that 1s bound 
to seize the policy-maker, the imple- 
menter and indeed the key participant 
of the economy, the man in industry, 
alltogether by the shorthair 

And this defining moment 1s 
the one that will turn the paradigm of 
Indian competitiveness we have fol- 
lowed so very vigorously for all these 
years, upside down This will be the 
moment of rethink A point of time 
when the truly tmportant will replace 
the truly insignificant A pursuit of 
which our model of industrialization, 
thiust upon the nation during the 
Nehruvianera, glorified in the past 

The WTO regime is the catalyst 
of this process And the first of the 
bombshells will be fired in the domi- 
nant sector of agriculture in the Indian 
economy Andi its almost here! 

We are, I suspect, very close to 
that defining moment Let's witness 
and let's participate in that process 
of turmoil We have no choice, 1n any 
case! 


I. competitive advantage of India. 


in world markets 1s best assessed by 
taking a quick peek at the possible 
models of competition in markets of 
the present and the future 

If we look around the nations of 
the world and correlate models 1n cur- 
rentuse, there are four distinct patterns 
that emerge Four clusters that have 


a 
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whole sets of nations congregating 
in models that seem to work for each 
of them differently and with different 
levels of efficacy Needless to say, the 
peculiarities of each nation in question 
dictate the distinct choice they have 
made for themselves Let's visit the 
clusters And let's call them all kinds 
ofanimal names 


T. Earthworm model The passive 
model of competitive reaction. The 
invitation theory that is best practiced 
by the earthworm Arich wormreally 
It knows the basics best It 1s in con- 
stant touch with the earth that ıt seeks 
nourishment from and nourishes back 
simultaneously A fundamentally 
strong being 

Several problems in this model 
though It is passive for one Non- 
reactive A model in the self-fulfilling 
prophecy mode The best example of 
the fatalistic theory in practice When 
faced with danger, all it can do 1s con- 
tinue its humble journey in the earth 
Competition kills this model with 
ease There 1s no reaction The fatal- 
istic model of competition at its best! 

Is India here? 

The Snail model The common 
competitive model practiced by a 
whole host of nations This model 1s 
reactively pro-active Aclear cocoon 
orientation When faced with compe- 
tition and danger, there 1s aregression 
into the shell The withdrawn mar- 
keter at play The philosopher mai- 
keter even! The marketer who revels 
inthe safety-staticnexus Waiting for 
the competition to just go away, so that 
normal life may resume again! 

Ts India here? 

The Porcupine model This 
model tells the competitor clearly of 
the array of weapons that are available 
for retributive action There is a clear 
emphasis on the display of the arsenal 
It believes in overt display A clear 
détente model of competition Avoids 
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speculative action and is ready for 
the real battle 

Is India here? 

The Everyone Else model This 
1s the model of the real-time player in 
competitive markets of the present 
and certainly the future This is the 
real-time marketer Reactive when 
necessary Pro-active when necessary 
Guerilla in tactics when necessary as 
well! 

This 1s a constant-change ori- 
ented model that believes in watching 
the scenario carefully and reacting 
accordingly Making forays into pro- 
active territory on a speculative basis 
Never mind if only one of those six- 
teen forays actually click! Life in the 
fast track of competitive marketing 1s 
pretty unpredictable and speculative 
Change here 1s absolutely discontinu- 
ous Making a decision on a point of 
competitive strategy based on hap- 
penings of the past and the present 
could be disastrous The future never 
ever happens the way the past decided 


Cu here 1s so discontinuous 
that itis aptly illustrated by the exam- 
ple of the baby-arrival process in the 
house The first child in this baby- 
boomers house 1s borri out of a Cae- 
sarian section, gone in for by an 
overzealous gynaecologist The sec- 
ond baby of the house 1s, therefore, 
predictably to be one out of a similar 
process Caesarian section! No, it isn't! 
Change is discontinuous The second 
baby isa natural birth The third child 
1sdueto happenthen Thistime round, 
it’s Caesarian section as well Oops! 

The fourth child of this baby- 
happy home is due Change is indeed 
discontinuous There is no predict- 
ability here Guess what? This time 
around, the baby 1s actually conceived, 
carried and delivered by the father 
of the baby Oops again! Change 1s 
indeed that discontinuous 

Shouldn’t India be here? 


Media onslaught 


SUHEL SETH 


INDIA today is an exciting land in an 
exciting age the first winds of change 
blew not when the economy opened 
up as we think ın the early 1990s, but 
when India was exposed to colour 
television It is ironic that ıt took a 
sporting event (the Asiad) to unleash 
for Indians a new way of looking 
beyond their windows into the world 
at large Media intrusion had begun 
in right earnest 

Colour television in itself was a 
statement of status it distinguished 
the wealthy from the not-so-wealthy 
Colour television was the new con- 
sumer discriminator in a country 
which had just two brands of cars and 
a near single-brand monopoly in the 
two-wheeler segment Indian con- 
sumers were bored and dulled into 
buying brands They had to pay more 
and wait longer for brands they today 
reject with ease 


Monopolistic regimes were at 
their peak in the early 1980s words 
like conspicuous consumption were 
relevant only in a few pockets In the 
1980s, there were only 8,700 credit- 
card holders the same number in per- 
haps one or two affluent colomies in 
South Delhi today The media scene 
in terms of choice was not so very dif- 
ferent either Consumers were just 
beginningtorelish quality journalism 
1n/ndia Today and admire the panache 
of investigative journalism that News- 
track had unleashed But given the 
times that we lived in, most cities had 
just acouple of newspapers in English 
and asingle vernacular newspaper 

Television, though in colour, 
was state-controlled the influences of 
Hum Log and Buniyaad were more in 
the arena of commenting on the Indian 
family than 1n creating bridges bet- 
ween the West and us as we see it 
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today Television then, as it does today, 
had a huge component of film-based 
entertainment which was what cap- 
tured the Indian imagination Chitra- 
haar and the weekly Hindi film on 
television became opportunities 
forfamily bondingand reunion Many 
Indian families happily altered their 
meal timings to adjust to program- 
ming schedules and perhaps, 1n the 
subconscious, they were alsoushering 
1n a wave of consumerism that would 
one day sweep us all 


Ces, products had just 
emerged and Maggi's 2-minute noo- 
dles were perhaps a sign of things to 
come Remember that was also the 
time when our politicians were much 
younger and better looking television 
made a John Kennedy out of young 
Rayiv Gandhi, and his boyish good 
looks and youth full innocence were 
reflected so ably through television 
The Indian consumer had begun to 
derive first blood from advertising 
that talked to him and with him 
Thanks to the increasing influence 
of television, he saw an increase 1n 
advertising 1n the form of television 
commercials orin the form of promo- 
tions which captured the flavour of 
the moment It was television which 
helped create a slot for Hinglish the 
language of today's India, be it in the 
music we hear or the brand commu- 
nications we receive 

Television anda surfeit of maga- 
zines became the passport for the 
Indian to explore the world, asit were 
With markets prising open consumer- 
ism, 1t was now the turn of brands to 
leverage this media intrusion and this 
they did with gay abandon. Aided by 
the fact that India, being the cricket- 
loving nation ıt ıs, had cricket matches 
that became the ultimate media aph- 
rodisiac Both the channels as well 
as the marketers used this newfound 
medium to great advantage and sud- 
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denly there were endorsements for 
products, matches being sponsored 
and the return of the cola to India It 
was Pepsi which changed the face of 
media-led consumerism in 1986 
Given the kind of market expanse it 
was seeking and the depth of its brand 
reach, Pepsi used television as the 
ideal conversion vehicle from brand 
salience to brand purchase, it travelled 
the full distance 

But while mediacan certainly be 
lauded for the role that 1t played in 
harnessing consumertsm in India, we 
must pause and examine the evolution 
of the Indian consumer The Indian 
consumer was shaking off the shack- 
les of monopolistic regimes these 
regimes were crumbling not just be- 
cause of media but also owing to a real 
need for India to develop and make 
itself a global player Politics had a 
role to play in thts evolution as much 
as media did for every additional 
television programme which added 
value to the Indian consumer move- 
ment we also have Manmohan Singh 
tothank He began the era of reforms 
on the instructions of the International 
Monetary Fund but quickly realised 
thatinthis lay India's future of becom- 
ing arelevant world-economy 


i. was against this backdrop of a 
new school of thought that we saw, for 
the first time, choice becoming a rel- 
evant issue in the Indian marketplace 
— à word that had earlier been made 
redundant with trite licensing norms 
Itis true of any market that it can only 
be relevant and throbbing if the play- 
ers ın 1t are relevant and successful 
as well 

In India, consumerism had al- 
ways been looked down upon This 
was a social imperative and not just 
an economic one The Indian was 
encouraged to save rather than spend, 
given the history of India and the fact 
that many many Indians were on the 


brink of poverty and penury either 
because of businesses failing or relo- 
cation (refugees) the habit of saving 
had certainly cramped consumerism 
What was required was the unlocking 
of this potential It was critical to rid 
the Indian consume: of this feeling of 
guilt whenever he or she spent any 
money which 1s why communication 
in the earlier days always focused on 
family health (almost like insurance 
advertising) and never promoted the 
Joys of buying per se 


b... had to transcend from that 
mindset but the journey was painful 
and tormenting because while on the 
one hand markets did open up, so did 
poverty, thereby increasing the chasm 
between the haves and have-nots It 
was a paradox that most marketers 
would have been scared of Add to this 
the fact that there was no one India 
Both in terms of purchase-behaviour 
or linguistic unity you had a lethal con- 
coction that communication had to 
swallow whenever it attempted to 
reach consumers And, this paradox 
no communication vehicle could 
cover 

This ts why we saw the birth of 
language channels at this time, the 
entry the of Star TV Network also 
brought India on a global media plat- 
form like never before I have often 
believed there were two Indias as fat 
as consumerism 1s concerned the 
India before and the India after Star 
TV It 1s not as if Star TV was doing 
anything dramatic but for the firsttime 
the Indian was exposed to global pro- 
gramming in the truest sense What 
Star TV also brought to the table was 
a bouquetof channels which included 
the enfant terrible of all channels 
MTV 

Many people were up 1n arms 
over the MTVisation of India and 
blamed corioding values on MTV 
While some thought they were just us- 


ing the channels as a flogging horse, 
my own belief 1s there was some truth 
Media has a strange way of influenc- 
ing human behaviour Media is the art 
of creating habits and it i5 this artform 
that can be most devastating in shap- 
ing consumer behaviour and con- 
sumeropinion This is what MTV did 
at that time 1n India Music was no 
longer restricted to Lata Mangeshkar 
orR D Burman The Springsteens of 
the world was what India was looking 
atandfor 


l. was this borderless world that 
mediacieated forthe Indian consumer 
Almostsimultaneously, to some divine 
design as it were, more and more com- 
panies were entering India The clas- 
sification of homes switched fiom 
television owning homes tocable and 
satellite homes and today’s figure of 
70 million C&S homes is only an ındi- 
cation of the kind of media fragmen- 
tation we are about to experience 

I will not suggest that it was 
media which changed the Indian con- 
sumer or which made him the con- 
sumer that he is today because just like 
eveiything else there was a rejection 
of mediaas well Notall TV channels 
were successful, not all TV pro- 
grammes had great TRPs Slowly the 
bugbear of the South being forced to 
watch Hindi programming was elimi- 
nated in the form of regional channels 
such as Sun, Udaya and Gemini Not 
to mention the fact that out very own 
state television went the regional 
way as well, with almost state-wise 
specifications 

It was an India that was rapidly 
embracing change But in this entire 
hullabaloo, the Indian consumer was 
conveniently forgotten Marketers 
forced their global understanding on 
him and that once again caused the 
consumertorejectthem CocaCola’s 
early failure in the Indian market 1s a 
testimony to how horribly they got 


their consumer insights wrong But 
Coca Cola was notalone India's larg- 
estcar manufacturer was caught nap- 
ping too when the Korean chaebols 
unleashed competitive advertising 
fortheircars 

Surprisingly ıt was Korea's 
Daewoo that first advertised cars in 
India despite Maruti being around 
for more thanadecade What was this 
a reflection of? In my mind it repre- 
sented marketer apathy for consum- 
ers relationship marketing was never 
top-of-mind at any Indian company 
and suddenly these MNCs began 
wooing the Indian consumer The 
same consumer who had learntto live 
with neglect and a poor post-purchase 
scenario was being emboldened to say 
his piece At the same time India was 
also witnessing a spate of activism 


M... was over but causes like 
Narmada had become equally critical 
within the thinking set So it was not 
surprising that activism crept into the 
consumer movement as well Once 
again media played (as it does today) 
acritical role in recognising the value 
of a consumer But that can also be 
attributed to the rejection that Indian 
media was witnessing Prima donnas 
had been replaced by publications 
which offered value propositions So 
it was not surprising to see the Times 
of India metamorphose itself into a 
newspaper which embodied every- 
thing that editors would shun From 
promoting beauty contests to prop 
sales of group publication Femina, to 
promoting spirituality, the Times of 
India exhibited the role of consumer- 
ism in media as well 

How ıs the Indian consumer far- 
ing amidst all these socio-economic 
changes? If statistics are to be believed, 
then he ıs doing pretty well Markets in 
almostevery category have expanded 
to attribute all that only to more televi- 
sion channels or a greater number of 


newspapers would be silly but at the 
same time it 1s pertinent to note that 
the first mental block in consumerism 
1s cultural (and not economic) in 
nature The cultural part is more dif- 
ficult since the latter can be built 
around a credit economy which ts 
what essentially the United States 1s 
Today we have a credit card popula- 
tion which runs into millions, almost 
every category, be it detergents or 
toothpastes, cars or two-wheelets, 
magazines or newspapeis, 1s multi- 
branded The concept of retatling 1s 
nolongera pipe-dream 


T. 1nvention of desire is complete 
and the consumer is responding with 
alacrity and avarice One could nevei 
have 1magined the explosion in the 
branded apparel market but the fact 
that India today has a branded apparel 
market worth a staggering Rs 7500 
crores 1s an indicator of increas- 
ing consumer spending even across 
categories which were earlier price- 
diven So is the truism that conven- 
tence products, right trom branded 
spices to pre-mix idlis, have gained 
prominence on kitchen shelves 

The moot question that begs an 
answer 1s whether consumerism pet se 
1$ bad My belief is that it 1s not, for 
the simple reason that it 1s one insula- 
tor against bad quality and high pri- 
ces The Indian consumer today is the 
recipient of world-class products in 
many categories without paying an 
attendant premium resulting from 
either monopolies or poor scales of 
efficiency, both 1n manufacturing 
and the delivery of products When 
Mother Dairy opened its first milk 
booth way back in the 1970s, many 
thought it was an idea far ahead of its 
time Today when we have an entire 
complement of milk products from 
cheese to skimmed milk, the con- 
sumer keeps saying yeh dil mange 
more 
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The Indian consumer has also 
recognised that the media will notonly 
provide him with an insight into 
what’s available in the markets, it will 
also help him determine what to buy 
This 1s why it 1s not unusual for an 
Indian brand of consumer durables to 
be amongst the most-respected, and 
here one 1s talking about BPL It has 
faced intense competition from the 
best in the world and has still main- 
tained its own. BPL is a fineexample 
of a brand which, though built by 
cleveruseofthe media (rememberthe 
Amitabh Bachchan television com- 
mercials), has done a lot in the physi- 
cal product domain as well, right from 
retailing to product design 

Consumerism has spread far and 
deep It is an intrinsic part of India's 
evolution today as it should be of any 
emerging market which attempts to 
embrace global standards, both forts 
consumers and for its products The 
face ofconsumensm hastravelled from 
the days when rural India woke up to 
video-on-wheel vans selling deter- 
gentstotheenduring saga of The Bold 
andthe Beautiful andtothe more recent 
divinity thata nation has bestowed on 
aquiz show— Kaun Banega Crorepati 

Itisnotironical that India’s most 
popular programme on television 
today survives thanks to sponsors 
which range froma toothpaste to a hair 
oil brand to a brand of two-wheelers 
The circle of reason has embraced 
consumerism For this and this alone, 
we must thank the explosion that 
Indiahas witnessed in media 

TheIndiaoftoday, lıke any deve- 
loped and sensitive economy, must 
recognise the intrinsic worth of con- 
sumerism and the role it plays in not 
just freeing markets but in the ultimate 
empowerment of the consumer 

And if for nothing else but this 
empowerment, tt 1s tume to declare In- 
diaacountry of consumers who finally 
have acquired the right to choose and 
therefore the right to reject! 
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Can ‘Made in India’ 
become a brand? 


SHUNU SEN 


BRANDING has a long history, both 
in India and around the world The 
word ‘brand’ ıs derived from the word 
brandr, a word used by early Norse 
tribesman meaning ‘to burn’, as in 
branding livestock to declare owner- 
ship No doubt, anyone who has read 
cowboy stories 1s familiar with the 
concept of branding cattle 

Over time branding of cattle 
became not just a mark of ownership 
butalsoofquality In the Chicago meat 
market, buyers recognised quality 
beef through the brand mark on cattle 
This was because the 1anches which 
produced better quality of meat did so 
because of many reasons —better grass 
ormore adequate supply of water, bet- 
ter living conditions for the cattle or a 
shorter journey to the meat market No 
longer was *meat on the hoof' a com- 
modity, it was ‘branded’ (1fa small pun 
is allowed) and the better quality was 
recognizable 

Initsearliest form, a brand mark 
defined quality, a mark which differ- 
entiated a quality product from other 
similar products 

Many years ago, in the Soviet 
Union, when products were sold under 
a generic name, the factory manufac- 
turing the producthad to mark its 1den- 
tity onthe packaging Customers soon 
realised that a detergent powder pro- 
duced in one factory was superior in 
quality to others in this category of 
goods Hence, housewives would turn 
the packaging around, upside down, 
and, if necessary inside out, to iden- 
tify the origin of the product and make 


their choice on the basis of 1ts manu- 
facturing location The serial number 
of the factory had become a brand as 
it differentiated from other similar 
detergents which, according to the 
state, were supposed to be identical 
in formulation and in every possible 
way (Of course, this 1s similar to the 
Nirmastory wherethe brand name was 
theonly differentiator between totally 
similar products in the Ahmedabad 
market in the early 1970s) 

A brand name or mark is also an 
identifier of the maker and carries with 
it the reputation of the manufacturer 
or the marketer In its simplest form, 
this is true for a variety of commodi- 
ties which are normally considered to 
be unbranded but carry an identifica- 
tion mark, and have done so for many 
years Products and commodities such 
as jewellery, crockery, gold bricks and 
pipescarry amark which identifies the 
producer Often, even in such catego- 
ries, the buyers choose their purchase 
on the basis of such identification 
marks What does this mean? 

Branding is neither new, norcon- 
fined solely to manufactured goods 
Indeed, even in so-called commodity 
categories, there are reasons for con- 
sumer choice based ona process which 
is similat to the consumer choice pro- 
cess in a sophisticated category con- 
sisting of high quality brands 


O.. the last hundred years there 
has been a proliferation of products 
due to mass production and distribu- 
tion As technologies developed it 
became increasingly difficult to dif- 
ferentiate na given product category 
Without having strong brands, con- 
sumers find it difficult to make a 
choice between a large number of 
products and services In such situa- 
tions, strong brands can differentiate 
between similar products and con- 
sumers use brands as a mechanism to 
make purchase decisions 


This has become increasingly 
1mportant as functional differences 
between products have become almost 
inconsequential (but not necessarily 
unimportant) Ithas become usual for 
brands to differentiate themselves on 
the basis of non-functional differences 
between competing products Finally, 
brand names are no longer applicable 
to just products as they are also being 
used for services, and even corpora- 
tions Indeed, there 1s hardly any cat- 
egory which 1s bought and sold that 
does not have a brand name in the 
world oftoday 


W. indeed, 1s a brand? Here are 
some definitions from management 
textbooks 

* Aname, symbol, design, product or 
acombination of these, that identifies 
aseller’s goodsand services and distin- 
guishes itfrom competitor’s products 
* Aname, trademark, product or logo 
to which a unique set of associations 
have become attached 

? Abrand is a complex set of consist- 
ent beliefs and meanings held by its 
purchasers and users which are asso- 
ciated with the product or service but 
which exist over and above its obvi- 
ous physical function — brands are 
found in people's heads! 

In case you find the textbook 
definitions bland and boring, I would 
not be surprised This ts because they 
have all been written by professors 
from business schools Let me give 
you some more definitions, which 
have been written by advertising exe- 
cutives and specialists n communica- 
tion A bundle of functional and 
emotional benefits (or a bundle of 
feelings, meanings and emotions), a 
name with areputation/a product with 
a reputation, a mark of pride, a 
simplifier of choice, product(s) with 
an attitude, products are *what com- 
panies make’ — brands are ‘what cus- 
tomerbuy' 


I like these definitions much 
better, particularly that of a brand 
name being ‘a mark of pride’ or ‘a pro- 
duct with an attitude" My favourite 1s 
the last which differentiates between 
aproductand the brand 

In today's world, brands must 
be relevant to the needs of the con- 
sumer, if not unique, at least different 
in their offering which should carry 
both functional and emotional bene- 
fits Having said that, let us return to 
the original question Whati1s a brand? 
I would define a brand as, A name 
for a marketable unit to which a set 
of associations and benefits — func- 
tional and emotional — have become 
attached 


U Itimately brands should motivate 
consumers to buy the brand offering 
in preference to other alternatives 
One should remember, however, that 
brands may have functional and emo- 
tional associations which are notbene- 
fits For example, Lux toilet soap ts 
associated with film stars, a strong 
emotionalassociation butnot areason 
to buy the brand Similarly, Nike, the 
famous sports shoes and clothing 
brand 1s associated with the ‘swoosh’ 
motif, a strong functional association 
but nota benefit in itself 

It 1s possible to classify brands 
into many categories For example a 
simple brand 1s a brand name with no 
benefits or associations attached A 
negative brand, on the other hand, 
would be a brand name with negative 
associations Such a brand 1s more a 
liability 1ather than an asset Indeed, 
many brands are silent brands These 
are weak or commodity brands, names 
with associations but with no real rea- 
son for purchase 

But what ts a strong brand? I 
have just modified my earlier defi- 
nition so that a strong brand may be 
defined as A brand name to which a 
set of unique, relevant and motivating 
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emotional and functional benefits 
have become attached 

Fortune magazine publishes a 
list of The World’s Strongest Brands 
every year Heres the list for the year 
2000 Coca Cola, McDonalds, Sony, 
Nike, Microsoft, Walmart, Ford, Levi, 
Gap, and Amazon Quite a list, and, 
not a single Indian brand name on it 
Indeed, Fortune being an American 
magazine has a US-centric view of the 
world, so that 9 out of the 10 brands 
are American 


B... are Important from three 
points of view First, they have a role 
to play in the market place Second, 
the consumers are impacted by brands 
in their purchasedecision And finally, 
there 1s a company ora corporate per- 
spectiveastotherole ofabrand Ihave 
tried to present the reasons as to why 
abrand 1s important from all three per- 
spectives in the chart given below 
We have not as yet apprectated 
that in India brands are the key value 
drivers 1n a business Traditionally 
Indian business has accumulated capi- 
tal and assets as a route to pursue 
growth Little thought has been given 
tothe productivity of the asset, indeed 
in many cases the high cost of capital 
and asset formation has led to value 
destruction Indeed, the winds of libe- 
ralisation have demonstrated how 
many large and powerful businesses, 
such as the House of Mafatial and 


The Market 
Create preference between 
similar products 


Provide protection against 
new entrants 


Sustain premiums and margins 


Simplify choiceina 
complex world 
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The Consumer 


Removeuncertainty 
Enable ‘badging’ of self-image 


Concentrate information 
(16 , values, beliefs, etc ) 


Sarabhar's, have destroyed value to 
such an extent that the original busi- 
nesses just do not exist anymore or 
have become BIFR cases Most sig- 
nificantly, neither of them had actually 
developed a brand name of note and 
relied entirely onthe family name 


A, we have seen brands can and 
do provide and create real value The 
value of a brand 1s measurable and 
there 1s a strong case for showing the 
value ofthe company's brands on the 
balance sheet Strong brands do need 
to be supported but usually require 
lower capital expenditure, provide 
superior performance, and can ensure 
future growth and higher value 
Itisamisconception that only a 
high level of advertising expenditure 
can create a strong brand There are 
several steps that need to be taken to 
create a strong brand Brand owners 
must invest in maintaining strong 
brands by 
* Innovating Strong brands con- 
stantly innovate to delight their poten- 
tial and existing customers, not just 
through product innovation but also 
innovations in the other elements oft 
the marketing mix such as packaging, 
pricing, distribution, promotion and 
sponsorship Pepsi, in India, 1s an 
excellent example of such an innova- 
tive brand 
* Gain mind share and market share 
through relevant and powerful advei- 


The Company 


Increase profit 
Protect revenue 


Create new segments/ 
growth 


Guide brand activity 
Mottvate staft 
Manage emergencies 


tising* Strong brands are created and 
maintained through effective adver- 
tising whichisrelevant, clear and con- 
cise in communication and has a ‘big 
idea’ Abigideaisadistinctiveexpres- 
sion or a creative device which 1s 
uniquely associated with the brand 
and the brand promise An example 
of such a big idea in India ts the motif 
of the ‘girl in the waterfall in Liril’s 
advertising 

* Distribution In India this 1s prob- 
ably the most important factor in 
creating astrong biand To paraphrase 
the saying of an earlier chairman of 
Coca Cola company, the brand must 
always be within an arms length of 
desire 

+ Expanding consumer base It ts 
1mportant to understand that in India 
a brand must have wide appeal The 
market for niche brands ts normally 
unprofitable and hence a mass brand 
ıs critical foi financial success 

! Finally, by keeping maigins intact 
and maintaining capital efficiency 
This is not only important for reward- 
ing the shareholder but to ensure that 
sufficient money is available for 
investing and maintaining strong 
brands 


T... ıs evidence available woild- 
wide that the performance of compa- 
nies is directly linked with the strength 
ofthe brand name A study conducted 
by McKinsey in 1999 acioss 130 
countries worldwide demonstrated 
that on average the total return to the 
shareholder was five percentage 
points higher than companies which 
had weak brands 

The time has come for Indian 
business to create strong brands 
because they create value This means 
that brands must have greatet focus 
which provide relevant and motivat- 
ing benefits to the consumer because 
only such brands can create value for 
the business and the shareholdei 


The Amul saga 


VERGHESE KURIEN 


THE success of the Amul brand name 
has, no doubt, resulted in my being 
asked to comment on its history and 
the reasons for its success I have, 
therefore, reflected onthe long history 
of the brand to see if I could distil rea- 
sons why Amul is a name widely rec- 
ognised and respected, not just 1n our 
cities and towns, but in our villages 
as well 

Probably the easy, but nonethe- 
less wrong, answer 1s that Amul has 
been advertised well Certainly it has 
helped that those responsible for keep- 
ing the Amul name in the public eye 
have used considerable imagination 
and, if I do say so, "The taste of India’ 
1s nothing short of brilliant However, 
there is much more tot 

A successful consumer product 
1s the object of thousands, even tens 
of thousands of transactions every 
day. In these transactions, the brand 
name serves in lieu of a contract It is 
the assurance to the buyer that her 
specifications will be met It isthe sell- 
er's assurance that quality is being 
provided ata fair price 

If Amul has become a success- 
ful brand — if, ın the trade lingo, it 


enjoys brand equity — then it 1s because 
we have honoured our contract with 
consumers for close to fifty years If 
we had failed to do so, then Amul 
would have been consigned to the 
dustbin of history, along with thou- 
sands of other brands 

The tough part of the use of a 
brand as a contract is that every day 1s 
arenewal, if, just once, the brand fails 
to meet the customer's expectations 
or, more exactly, if it fails to delight the 
customer, then the contract loses its 
value IfAmul’s sales continue torise, 
ıt ıs because that contract has been 
honoured, again and again I would 
like to think that the granddaughters 
of some of our first customers ate now 
‘contracting’ with us to buy their but- 
ter, cheese, baby food, chocolates and 
other fine Amul products It is also a 
fact that when we first thought of 
exporting to West Asia and even to 
the United States, 1t was because of the 
loyalty of Amul customers who, even 
when far from home, still craved our 
‘taste of India’ 

What goes into the ‘contract’ 
that is a brand name? First 1s quality 
No brand survives long if its quality 
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does not equal or exceed what the 
buyerexpects There simply can be no 
compromise That's theessence ofthe 
contract Inthe case ofafood product, 
this means that the brand must always 
represent the highest hygienic, bacte- 
riological and organoleptic standards 
It must taste good, and it must be good 

Second, the contract requires 
value for money Ifourcustomer buys 
an Amul product, she gets what she 
pays for, and moie We have always 
taken pride in the fact that while we 
earn a good income for our owners — 
the dairy farmers of Gujarat- we don't 
do ıt at the cost of exploiting the con- 
sumer Even when adverse conditions 
have reduced supplies of products like 
butter, we have resisted the common 
practice of raising prices, charging 
what the market would bear Rather, 
we have kept prices fair and done our 
best to ensure that retailers do not gain 
at the consumers’ expense 


T. third element of the contract 1s 
availability A brand should be avail- 
able when and where the customer 
wants it There is no benefit achieved 
In creating a positive brand image, and 
then being unable to supply the cus- 
tomer who wants to buy it In ourcase, 
over the years we have built what 1s 
probably the nation’s finest distribu- 
tion network We reach hundreds of 
cities and towns through a cold chain 
that notonly ensures that our products 
are available, but they reach the cus- 
tomer at the farthest end of the coun- 
try with the same quality as you would 
find in Ahmedabad or Vadodara 

The fourth part of the contract 
1s service We have a commitment to 
totalquahty But, occasionally, we may 
make a mistake —or, our customer may 
think we’ ve made a mistake, and the 
customer, as they say, 1s always right 
Thatis why, for Amul, every customer 
complaint must be heard — not just lis- 
tened to And, every customer com- 


Markets in Motion 


plaint must be rectified to the extent 
humanly possible 

For close to fifty years now, 
Amul has honoured its contract with 
the consumer The contract that 1s 
symbolised by the Amul brand means 
quality It means value for money 
It means availability And ıt means 
service 


H.. did the Amul brand become 
what it 1s? To answer that, we must 
Journey back in time, to the history 
books, tothe time of India's independ- 
ence because Amul’s birth is indelibly 


linked to the freedom movement tn. 


India It was Sardar Vallabhbha1 Patel 
who said that if the farmers of India 
are to geteconomic freedom then they 
must get out of the clutches of the 
‘middlemen’ 

The first Amul cooperative was 
the result of a farmers’ meeting in 
Samarkha (Kaira district, Gujarat) on 
4 January 1946, called by Moraryt 
Desat under the advice from Sardar 
Vallabhbhar Patel, to fight rapacious 
milk contractors It was Sardar’s 
vision to organise farmers, to have 
them gain control over production, pro- 
curementand marketing by entrusting 
the task of managing these to qualified 
professionals, thereby eliminating 
the middle men, the bane in farmers’ 
prosperity 

The decision was taken that day 
m January 1946 Milk producers’ co- 
operatives in villages, federated into 
a district union, should alone handle 
the sale of milk from Kaira to the gov- 
ernment-run Bombay Milk Scheme 
This was the origin of the Anand pat- 
tern of cooperatives The colonial 
government refused to deal with the 
cooperative Thefarmerscalled a milk 
strike After fifteen days the govern- 
mentcapitulated This was the begin- 
ning of Kaira District Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Union Ltd , Anand, 
registered on 14 December 1946 


Originally the Anand pattern 
included dairy cooperative societies 
at the village level, and a processing 
unitcalleda ‘union’ at the district level 
Inspired by the Kaira Union, similar 
milkunions came up in other districts 
too In 1973, in order to market their 
products more effectively and eco- 
nomically, they formed the Gujarat 
Cooperative Milk Marketing Fede- 
ration Limited (GCMMEF Ltd ) 
GCMME became the sole marketer 
of the original range ot Amul products 
including milk powder and butter 
Thatrange has since grown to include 
ice cream, ghee, cheese, chocolates, 
shrikhand, paneer, and so on These 
products have made Amul a leading 
food brand in India 


T. brand name AMUL, from the 
Sanskrit Amoolya, meaning priceless, 
was suggested by aquality control ex- 
pertin Anand The fist products with 
the Amul brand name were launched 
in 1955 Sincethen, they have been in 
use in millions of homes imn all parts of 
India, and beyond Today Amul is a 
symbol of many things Of high qua- 
lity products sold at reasonable prices, 
of availability, of service 

There 1s something mote, 
though, that makes the Amul brand 
special and that something 1s the rea- 
son forour commitment to quality and 
value for money Amul ts the brand 
name of 2 million farmers, members 
of 10,000 village dairy cooperative 
societies throughout Gujarat This 
is the heart of Amul, it 1s what gives 
strength to Amul, and it is what is so 
special about the Amul saga 

In the early days of Kana Union 
there was no dearth of cynics Could 
‘natives’ handle sophisticated dairy 
equipment? Could western-style milk 
products be processed from buftalo 
milk? Coulda humble farmers’ coope- 
rative market butter and cheese to 
sophisticated urban consumers? The 


Amul team — farmers and profession- 
als — confounded the cynics by 
processing a variety of high-grade 
dairy products, several of them for the 
fnsttime fiom buffalo milk, and mar- 
keting them nationally against tough 
competition 


W. began way back ın 1946 


was really an effort to carve outatruly 
Indian company that would have the 
involvement of millions of Indians 
and place direct control in the hands 
of the farmers It was a mandate for 
producing, owning and marketing 
and above all, building your own truly 
Indian Brand And successfully at 
that 

You will appreciate that when 
the lives of lakhs of farmers depend 
on a brand, and when your history is 
grounded in the Independence move- 
ment, when not only competitors but 
even yourown government questions 
you, then your resolve to be the best 
1s like the finest steel 

Amul, therefore, ts a brand with 
a difference That difference manı- 
fests itself in alargerthan life purpose 
The purpose — freedom to farmers by 
giving total control over procurement, 
production and marketing Amul and 
all other milk products produced by 
cooperatives were born in struggle It 
was the producers’ struggle for com- 
mand over the resources that they 
create, a struggle to obtain equitable 
returns and a struggle for liberation 
from dependence on middlemen It 
was a Struggle against exploitation 
A refusal to be cowed down in the 
face of what otheis believed to be the 
impossible 

Amul's birth was thus a harbin- 
ger of the economic independence 
of our farmer brethren Amul's mis- 
sion was the development of far- 
mers, nutrition to the nation, and 
heart 1n heart, the real development 
of India 


Given India's vast geographical 
spread, the country had very few dairy 
plantsatthetimeofindependence As 
the then Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastr! had said, ‘One Amul is not suf- 
ficient Many Amuls are the need of 
the hour ' This led to replication of 
the Anand pattern through the Opera- 
tion Flood programme which has, 
amongst others, three major achieve- 
ments to its credit, namely making 
dairying India’s largest self-sustainable 
ruralemployment programme, bring- 
ing India close to self-sufficiency in 
milk production, and trebling the 
nation’s milk production within a 
span of two and a half decades to 
make India the world’s largest milk 
producer 


T... 173 milk produceis coopera- 
tive unions and 22 federations play a 
major role in meeting the demand for 
packed milk and milk products Qua- 
lity packed milk 1s now available in 
more than 1,000 cities throughout the 
length and breadth of India And this 
15 milk with a difference - pasteurized, 
packaged, branded, owned by farmers 
— carrying the milk drop logo, like 
Amul, asymbol of quality 

Over the course of Operation 
Flood, milk has been transformed 
from a commodity into a brand, from 
insufficient production to self suffi- 
cient production, from rationing to 
plentiful availability, from loose, 
unhygienic milk to milk that 1s pure 
and sure, from subjugation to a sym- 
bol of farmer's economic independ- 
ence, to being the consumer’s greatest 
insurance policy for good health 

What of the future? India's 
population has risen from 350 million 
in 1950to 1,000 million today As cit- 
1es draw people to new employment 
opportunities, the current urban-rural 
ratio of 26 74 1s likely to become 
33 67 by the year 2010 As per avail- 
able projections, the population by the 


year 2010 would touch 1,190 million 
people This means that by the year 
2010, rural India will be required to 
support some 800 million people, an 
increase of 1196 over 1999's 720 mil- 
lion rural people 


B... on the current population 
demographics and projections, we 
estimate that there will be 260 million 
women 1n the age-group of 15-59 
years in India by the year 2010 and this 
would further increase to 302 million 
by the year 2020, of which only 100 
million would be literate This means 
that rural women will comprise 21 96 
of India's total population In our 
country, most rural women contribute 
to agricultural and dairying activities 
~apart from the household work —and 
their activities are not included tn 
India’s GDP despite their significant 
contribution Dairying 1s, therefore, 
very important to our rural women 
For many, it 1s their main souice of 
employment and income, incomes 
that they often manage themselves 

Population gives us one picture 
The other 1s provided by the demand 
forhouseholdcommodities By 2010, 
the national requirement for food 
grains will touch 266 million metric 
ton, 11sing to 343 mmt by 2020 For 
milk, estimated consumption will be 
153 mmt by 2010 and 271 mmt by 
2020 For edible oils, demand will 
soar to 9 mmt by 2010 and 13 mmt 
by 2020 

Itshould be clear that agriculture 
will remain the most important engine 
of our economy Amul and its coope- 
rative sister brands aie aware of this 
challenge The future, they say, is at 
best a mystery But, it should be clear 
thatthe needs ofanation on the move 
must be met The country 1s young 
There are more working women The 
needs of an ever-growing population 
have to be met with sustainable eco- 
nomic development And the demand 
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for milk and milk products, therefore, 
1s only going to grow further Couple 
this with the nutritional needs of the 
new and the old generations and it 
1s equally clear that there will be a 
need for more value added milk pro- 
ducts This calls for production to be 
enhanced at even faster rate than it 
1$ at present 

There 1s also something very 
special about milk, something which 
requires that any brand for milk and 
milk products to act not simply as a 
seller, but as a trustee Milk is not a 
white good or a brown good It 1s not 
something people save their entire 
lives in order to buy — like a car, ora 
house Milk is not a status symbol, 
rather tt 1s the symbol of nutrition 
Milk ıs a nearly complete food, pro- 
viding protein, vitamins, minerals and 
other nutrients so essential to main- 
tatning good health 

We realise the value of milk on 
the day the milkman does not bring it 
to our doorstep, when our children 
have to go to school without it, when 
we go without our daily cup of coffee 
ortea And what would our lives be 
like without ghee, butter, cheese, curd, 
lassi, chaas and the like Milk ıs not 
only an ingredient ın our favourite 
recipes, 1t ıs an essential ingredient of 
life itself And, by tts very indispen- 
sable nature, it has one of the biggest 
markets — a whopping 82 mmt at a 
very conservative consumption of 
Just 214 grams per day per person in 
Indiaalone 

Our commitment to the pro- 
ducer, and our contract with the con- 
sumer are the reasons we are confident 
that cooperative brands, like Amul, 
will have an even bigger role to play 
inthenext fifty years Resources need 
to be deployed with a purpose and a 
commitment to deliver better results 
There 1s no limit fora marketing exer- 
cise then It must build India and its 
cultureasecondtimeround An India, 
that ts the land of our dreams 
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Seeking competitive 
advantage 


NANDAN MALUSTE 


ICAN begin nobetterthan the book's 
pieface*, ‘Why dosome social groups, 
economic institutions, and nations 
advance and prosper? This subject has 
fascinated and consumed the attention 
of companies and governments tor 
as long as there have been social, eco- 
nomic and political units In fields 
as diverse as anthropology, history, 
sociology, economics and political 
science, there have been persistent 
efforts to understand the forces that 
explain the questions presented by 
the progress of some entities and the 
decline of others ' Porter was moving 
beyond the usual remit of business 
school professor —as an economist he 
was approaching a grand question in 
the tradition of Smith, Marx, Marshall 
and Keynes Even while work-a-day 
investment bankers like myself can 
turn to Porter to guide the selection of 
sectors and entities to back, he aimed 
to be useful to a much wider band of 
practitioners and thinkers 
It was no armchair enterprise 

MIT’s Nobel Prize winning econo- 
mist Robert M Solow 1s quoted on the 
dust jacket, ‘Michael Porter reaches 
hıs conclusions the old fashioned way 
he earns them through solid research ' 
Porter’s 1980 Competitive Strategy! 


* The Competitive Advantage of Nations by 
Michael E Porter, The Fiee Press, New York, 
1990 

I Michael E. Porter Competitive Strategy 


Techniques for Analy zing Industries and Com- 
petitors, The Free Press, New York, 1980 


(uniquely reviewed twice by the 
Harvard Business Review) and 1985 
Competitive Advantage’ had already 
established his reputation for deve- 
loping theories built on painstaking 
empiricism He hada global following 
asateacher Further, as ifto prove that 
‘there 1s nothing more practical than 
a good theory,’ his consultancy firm, 
The Monitor Company, was already 
mentor to businesses, governments 
and multilaterals with issues beyond 
the commonplace So Porter might 
have distilled his priorknowledge and 
experiences to address the questions 
raised Instead, he orchestrated a 
study of world-beating industries 
acioss ten nations (Britain, Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Korea, Singa- 
pore, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States) dozens of researchers 
and institutions, some celebrities in 
their own right, were involved 


W. was the fruit of all this cul- 


tivation? It takes some 800 pages to 
describe in full Even Part IV Impli- 
cations, i5 260 dense pages with chap- 
ters on company strategy, government 
policy and national agendas It 1s re- 
markable that this microeconomic 
work has so much to say to govern- 
ments and nations — it is common for 
macroeconomics to be considered 
1elevant at that level leaving micro- 
economic policy the subject of special 
pleadings by firms or industries The 
most enduring output from the book 
1s undoubtedly the ‘diamond’ model 
with its emphasis on clusters rather 
than narrow industry sectors Itis now 
so pervasive that I am tempted not to 
outline it in thts short review How- 
ever, 1n à recent discussion even 
cognoscenti had only hazy notions 
of the model and how it establishes, 


2 Michael E Porter, Competitive Advantage 
Creating and Sustaining Superior Perform- 
ance, The Free Press, New York, 1985 


3 Porter(1990) p 72 


for example, Mumbai's unmatched 
advantages as South Asia's financial 
centre 


S. what follows 1s a sketch that 
Inevitably loses the richness and depth 
of a full exposition. Porter hypoth- 
esises that four broad attributes of a 
nation interact (see Figure 1) to shape 
the environment in which local firms 
compete The quality of this compe- 
tition promotes or impedes the crea- 
tion of global competitive advantage 
Theattributes are 

] Factor conditions The nation's 
position in factors of production, such 
as skilled labour or infrastructure (or, 
traditionally, raw materials), neces- 
sary to compete in a given industry 

2 Demand conditions The nature of 
home demand for the industry’s pro- 
duct or service 

3 Related and supporting industries 
The presence or absence of supplier 
and related industries that are interna- 
tionally competitive 

4 Fumstrategy, structure and rivalry 
The conditions governing how com- 
panies are created, organised, and 


FIGURE 1 


The Determinants of National 
Advantage? 


Firm strategy, 
structurc and rivalry 
Factor Demand 
conditions conditions 


Related and 
supporting industries 


managed and the qualities of domes- 
ticrivalry 

"The determinants,’ writes Por- 
ter, ‘individually and as a system, 
create the context in which a nation's 
firms are born and compete theavail- 
ability of resources and skills neces- 
sary for competitive advantage ın an 
industry, the information that shapes 
what opportunittes ae perceived and 
the directions 1n which resources 
and skills are deployed, the goafs of 
the owners, manageis and emp- 
loyees that are involved in orcarry out 
competition, and most importantly, 
the pressures on firms to invest and 
Innovate 

‘Firms gain [global] compe- 
titive advantage wheie their home 
base allows the most rapid accumula- 
tion of specialized assets and skills, 
sometimes due solely to greater com- 
mitment Firms gain competitive 
advantage in industries when their 
home base affords better ongoing 
information and insight into product 
and process needs Firms gain com- 
petitive advantage when the goals of 
owners, managets and employees 
support intense commitment and 
sustained investment Ultimately, 
nations succeed in particular indus- 
tries becausetheir home environment 
is most dynamic and the most chal- 
lenging, and stimulates and prods 
firms to upgrade and widen their 
advantages overtime 

‘Nations are most likely to suc- 
ceed in industries or industry seg- 
ments where the national “diamond”, 
a term which I will use to refer to the 
determinants as a system, 1s the most 
favourable This 1s not to say that all a 
nation's firms will achieve competi- 
tive advantage in an industry In fact, 
the most [sic ] dynamic the national 
environment, the more likely it is that 
some firms will fail, because not all 
have equal skills and iesources noi do 
they exploitthe national environment 
equally well Yetthose companiesthat 
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emerge from such an environment 
will prosper in international compe- 
tition 

"The “diamond” is a mutually 
reinfoicing system The effect of one 
determinant 1s contingent upon the 
state of others Favourable demand 
conditions, for example, will not lead 
to competitive advantage unless the 
state of rivalry 1s sufficient to cause 
firmstorespondtothem "4 

Furthei, ‘Nations succeed not 
in 1solated industries, however, butin 
clusters of industries connected 
through vertical and horizontal rela- 
tionships A nation’s economy con- 
tains a mix of clusters, whose makeup 
and sources of competitive advantage 
(or disadvantage) reflect the state of 
theeconomy'sdevelopment '? 


M... for example, has well 
developed clusters for the financial 
services These include not only 
stock exchanges, stock brokers and 
underwriters but international and 
domestic commercial banks with 
nationwide, even worldwide, pay- 
ment systems, commodity markets, 
South Asia's best infrastructure for 
telecom, commuting, power supply, 
health services, education and lei- 
sure, information technology vendors 
including network and facility manag- 
ers, regulators fot the financial sec- 
tor, courts and lawyers with decades 
of experience with financial trans- 
actions, financial Journalists, with 
deepening knowledge and probity, 
able to inform and police, sophis- 
ticated users of financial services 
including merchants, speculatots, 
international traders and manufactur- 
ers, accountants, including the global 
‘Big 5’, hundreds of thousands of 
middle level workers competent to 
process financial transactions, ancil- 


4 Ibid ,pp 71-72 
5 Ibid ,p 73 
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laries ranging from couriers through 
printers (able to proof financial docu- 
ments) to dabbawallahs, office clean- 
ers and security guards, and networks 
of relationships and trust facilitating 
quick information flow and efficient 
deal making 

These clusters, more than any 
navratnas, deserve to be tieated as 
national treasure 


These ideas are also demonstrated 
1n India’s software services secto1 
For along time ıt depended only upon 
factor conditions — the relatively low 
pay for Indian software engineeis 
available for body shopping Pioneers 
like Faqir Kohli of Tata Consultancy 
Services have long contended that 
real progress required sophisticated 
demand (especially, automation of 
government), bette: telecom infra- 
structure, development of the entire 
IT cluster (including hardware) and 
soon In the event, demand has been 
improved through linkage with the 
USA, Indian communications infra- 
structure has improved immensely 
1n recent years, fiee imports (and 


exports) have integrated the Indian- 


and global IT clusters And, as aresult, 
India has emerged as the world’s 
largest software exporter, second only 
to the USA NASSCOM’s agenda, 
developed with McKinsey, ts forcon- 
tinued development of the ‘diamond’ 
That Porter’s ideas work in 
‘Indian conditions’ (a phrase com- 
monly used to make special plead- 
ings that appeal to the swadeshi lobby) 
was demonstrated in 1994 by the 
Confederation of Indian Industry/ 
Harvard Business School project on 
the Indian economy Professors Poi- 
ter, Ghemawat and Rangan persu- 
aded a galaxy of Indian businessmen 
and policy makers on such proposi- 
tons as 
* Industrial development requned 
focus on ciusters, not on industries 


* Regions are best developed through 
investment in physical and human 
infrastructure rather than subsidies 

* Industry dispeision policies tend to 
break up cluster formation The pro- 
fessois showed that industry speciali- 
sation and concentration 1s necessary 
not just across countries, as reported 
inthe 1990 book, but in regions within 
countries 

* Competition has to be promoted to 
build world-beaters, monopolies, 
whether private or public, disincen- 
tivise a drive for product and service 
excellence Some industrialists use 
this argument to plead that interna- 
tional liberalisation should be post- 
poned till domestic competition has 
built up On the contraty. the Porter 
advice would be to use foreign com- 
petition toenliven domestic monopo- 
lists like Life Insurance Corporation 
of India 

1 Import and export canaltsation, pie- 
ferred in the sixties and seventies to 
give India scale in world markets (as 
well as control to the mandarin), 
creates monopolies or monopsonies 
which are demonstrably inefficient 
andanti-innovation 

* Economic knowledge and informa- 
tion needs to be widely dispersed 
throughoutIndia This would notonly 
enhance policy discussion, but also 
reduce the counterproductive igno- 
rance and suspicion of business that 
even in the 21st century 1s much too 
common 


l ıs a measure of the CII-Portei 
project's 1nfluence that only half a 
dozen years later most of these ideas 
have passed into the mainstieam of 
Indian policy debate, where they aie 
quoted without acknowledgement 
of source Many practical men, to 
paraphrase Keynes, have become the 
unconscious slaves of this economist 
Even though The Competitive Advan- 
tage of Nations studied countries in 


which ‘Indian conditions’ did not pre- 
vail, at least superficially 


l 1s commonly experienced that 
intellectual acceptance i5 insufficient 
tocreate change If Fam habituated to 
drinking in company, for example, 
the next social gathering I attend en- 
courages me to imbibe even against 
medical advice Similarly, firms and 
nations have histories, geographies, 
telationships, contracts, policies, 
vested interests and so on, inhibit- 
ingchange Porter movesthe focus of 
attention from macro to micio econo- 
mics, and goes beyond analysis to 
model building and specific tecom- 
mendations for firms, governments 
and nations 

Yet, as Karl Marx 1s quoted on 
his grave, the point is to change real- 
ity, not merely understand it. Can that 
be done? Oi are Porter and his ilk 
mere philosophers? As Zhou-en-lai1s 
teputed to have said about the French 
revolution (nearly two centuries after), 
it may be tooeaily tocomment How- 
ever, the history of India and tts firms 
over the last decade has been encour- 
aging, though it cannot be said that 
Poiter was the sole, or even the most 
influential, prophet for the period 

What have been some of the 
main features that promoted change in 
India in the early nineties? I would 
identify the following 
1 An external payments crisis which 
allowed radıcal ideasto gain influence 
among the Indian elite, with support 
from multilateral financial institu- 
ttons 
* The collapse of the Soviet Union 
which left Stalinists without intellec- 
tual, moral or material support 
* Increasing empirical and theoretical 
evidence (see for example, Amartya 
Sen's Development as Freedom’) 


6 Amartya Sen, Development as Freedom, 
Oxtord University Press, New Delhi 1999 


that a liberal economic and political 
regime delivers welfare efficiently 
And widespread recognition that 
this does not mean laissez-faire which 
1s unacceptable ın a country which 
experiences extreme poverty 

1 International agreements, tmpor- 
tantly the General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs which led to the World 
Trade Organisation, requiring India 
to open its economy or be abjured by 
the overwhelming majority of possi- 
ble foreign business partners 

* A highly experienced individual, 
possibly surprised to find himself 
prime minister and with little expec- 
tation of longevity, staked his political 
and personal capital on a programme 
ofchange 


T.. was quite an exceptional com- 
bination of circumstances Which was 
pethaps necessary because a web of 
barriers opposes change 1n nations, 
even more than in corporations Por- 
ter's books make no mention of these 
difficulties Howevei, his 1994 semi- 
nar listed barriers to change underthe 
heads of attitudes, information, incen- 
tives and complexity The seminar 
suggested that small, quick, wins might 
snowball into major shifts And so it 
has been, though we now seem stuck 
ona plateau of middle height Change 
management 1s becoming a major 
focus in management schools Strate- 
gists need regularly to revisit Kipling's 
verse 

If you can dream — and not make 
dreams your master, 

If you can think — and not make 
thoughts your aim, 

If youcan meet with Triumph and Dis- 
aster 

And treat those two impostors just 
the same 

Yours 1s the Earth and everything 
that’s init, 

And—whichis more—you' ll be aman, 
my son! 
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Interview 


Alyque Padamsee ts an advertising guru and theatre 
personality who 1s now acommunications consultant 
He 1s in the last stages of completing his second book 
on bigideas Inconversation with Naazneen Karmali 


You first retired from advertising but now you're back 
in a manner of speaking Tell us what you've been 
doing since you retired from Lintas? 

I joined Indian Express as a consultant and was 
asked by Vivek Goenka to reposition the Express as a 
more dynamic paper Though I appointed an advertis- 
ing agency which turned out a very good campaign 
based on courage, I found that I missed advertising and 
allits multifaceted dimensions One day you are deal- 
ing with family planning, the next day with tractors 
and thereafter with cosmetics After a while, you just 
can’tdo without this variety After three years with the 
Express I found it very dull I said to myself, where are 
the tractors and where are the cosmetics? 

So I gave up the Express consultancy When I 
retired from Lintas I felt Ido not want to continue with 
advertising because it wears you out too much, butthen 
I missed it so I went back Sorab Mistry, for whom I 
have undying affection and admiration, offered me a 
creative consultancy at McCann Erickson whichis part 
of the Interpublic group In addition, I have my own 
private clients for whom] do marketing of various pro- 
ducts To me advertising 1s all about human behaviour 
and human activity That 1s really the essence of it A 
lot of my colleagues will say that I’m talking from the 
top of my head, that advertising 1s all about selling 
goods Idon't believe that I believe advertising ts all 
about selling aspiration and hopes Advertising holds 
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out the promise that tomorrow things can be better To 
me that 1s the philosophy of life 


What is the kind of work you're doing with Chandra- 
babu Naidu? 

Chandrababu Naidu is like Tughlak, a man way 
ahead of his tıme He 1s currently trying to motivate 
people to believe in their dreams He has a simple slo- 
gan which sounds old fashioned but it 15 so true — dare 
to dream, strive to achieve I did Man of La Mancha 
many years ago about Don Quixote and it had that 
wonderful song called ‘The impossible dream’ Nardu 
1s a man who hasttremendous vision of the future, of 
tomorrow He gets McKinsey to help hım prepare his 
vision 20 20, that is what Andhra can achieve by year 
2020, and then he sets about achieving it He has 
energy, he has ideas, and he has vision His ıs leadei- 
ship by motivation and cooperation I'm working on a 
campaign right now for Andhra which is to try and get 
people to feel pride in Andhra I hope I can provoke in 
people the ideas of change 


There seems to be a real drought of big ideas in Indian 
advertising today Why is this so? Has creativity sun- 
plydried up before the pressures ofthe marketplace? 
What has really happened is that the recession 
of the last two years ın India, particularly in Indian 
advertising, has caused gloom This happened in 
Americain the 1970s after the oil crisis when suddenly 
everyone said, ‘Oh my God, creativity is only a game!’ 
When you're rich you can play this game but when 
you're not so rich then you must get down to the busi- 
ness of hardsell Advertisers then want to focus on 


basics letus state that this 1s the product, this 1s what it 
can do for you, and here are a lot of add-ons thrown in 
Sowe'vegotthisculture of freebies for everything and 
everywhere 

But I believe, and this 1s a personal belief based 
on my forty years as a communications man, that 
central to advertising 1s the 1dea that 1f you want peo- 
ple to change you’ ve got to offer them some kind of 
incentive to change When we were trying to move 
people away from washing their clothes with laundry 
soapstoSurfdetergent powder, we hadtoeducate them 
about what a bucket wash was Surf wash was a big 
idea With Lifebouy for example, we had to tell peo- 
ple, especially the rural folk, that this was the healthy, 
hygienicalternativeto bathing with a grate or mud mix 
That's how Lifebouy built its enormous franchise and 
15 now found right through in every village in India It 
isn't just a product made by Hindustan Lever, it 15 an 
idea of hygiene 

Similarly, a condom is not a product made by 
Kamasutra, it 1s an idea of protection Behind every 
product there should be a distinct benefit for people, 
one that ensures them ofa better future Even a history 
book has value though it talks about the past You have 
to look at the past in order to learn for the future 


Advertising seems to be very freebie-oriented today 
How canone break out of this trap? 

Well let me put it inasimplistic way You have to 
go back to what the product really offers the consumer 
T ve been working ona very interesting product called 
FastRelief It was initially named Pain Relief but when 
Iwas appointed marketing consultant, I suggested that 
the name bechanged It'sobvious Research shows that 
besides removing pain, which almost any pain balm 
would do, the consumer 1s concerned with how fast it 
wotks When you are in pain the only thing you want 
is relief as quickly as possible I suggested that they 
reconfigure the formula to ensure that the balm lived 
up to its name and truly did offer fast relief The client, 
hats off to them, accepted my suggestion and went 
with it They had the guts to go back to the laboratory 
and reformulate 

If you recall, I'd worked on Fair and Lovely 
cream The name said exactly what the product does 
It makes you lovely and it makes you fairer You 
may argue that this 1s a colonial hangup, but that's a 
separate issue Product descriptions do offer someth- 
ing concrete to consumers You must offer a long 
term proposition, something substantial over a 
period of time This is something that 1s forgotten in 


today's advertising Freebies don't offer a long term 
benefit 

Take Liril soap It not only offers you freshness 
but offers you a sense of freedom It is not just a ordi- 
nary bath The girl in the waterfall symbolises that the 
bathing experience can be bindaas and free For the 
average Indian woman who 1s surrounded by chaos, 
1n-laws, husband, children, the ten minutes in the 
shower are her own, where she can day dieam Now 
that was so compelling that the Liril ad has remained 
unchanged for25 years by Hindustan Lever They tink- 
ered with some ideas but then I noticed that they went 
back to the waterfall These long term propositions, 
these human values aie embedded in the brand's 
very soul It overnight made Liril the top selling pre- 
mium toilet soap in the country and it has retained that 
leadership till today 


Do you see any other such compelling examples today 
ofadvertising thatarticulate abrand's soulina humane 
way? 

Isee itin Raymonds I think Raymonds embod- 
ies the idea of the caring man, although they say 
Raymond the complete man The word ‘complete’ is 
a disguise Saying caring would have conveyed the 
image of asissy By comparison, complete sounds nice 
and strong Everything they show in the advertisement, 
however, conveys that he is acaring person who looks 
after his children and who takes a lot of trouble to find 
along lost friend So he 1s always a man who seems to 
be caring but they called ıt a complete man, which I 
think was very wise For instance, I could have called 
Liril the bindaas soap but that would have been a mis- 
take You do not shout about your emotional proposi- 
tion You always offer the rational wrapped up in an 
emotional atmosphere So Liril freshness is the rational 
element backed by lime, but wrapped up in the water- 
fall, whichis the emotional emblem 

These are long term propositions which ate 
quite different from the product demonstration kind of 
advertising There’s a wonderful commercial which 
shows a fridge door opening and a set of false teeth 
stored in a glass start chattering I enjoyed this com- 
mercial thoroughly but other than telling me that the 
fridge 1s cold it does not offer anything else nortap into 
my aspirations Why, forexample, would I wanttoown 
that particular fridge? Other refrigerators also give suf- 
ficient coolness and ın fact, consumers don’t have any 
complaints about coolness On the contrary, they may 
not want it to be extra cold, so conveying the image of 
an ice box is anegative 
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How do you go about the business of tdentifying the 
core emotional or asptrational issues? 

I always got my inspiration from real life For 
example, I did a public service film many years ago on 
old age I tried to ask myself what is that old people 
actually missed? I realised that it ıs not about loneli- 
ness, which is what most people think It is that they 
feel they are not needed any more When they retne, 
they feel they have losttheir job and their family starts 
retiring them They start saying, ‘Dadima aap yahan 
baitthye ’ And after some time, Dadima begins to feel 
useless Frankly then Dadima dies not of old age but 
of non-neededness, 1f I may coin a phrase And that I 
saw happening to my mother, incidentally 

In the film we made, a little child offers her 
Dadima a needle and thread She wants Dadima to 
thread the needle, so Dadima looks suddenly veiy 
interested and gets animated She threads the needle 
once and misses, she tries again but she misses again 
The third time she gets it through and the little gul 1s 
sohappy she givesherDadimaabigkiss Thereisonly 
one line in the film that says, ‘As long as you show them 
they are needed they feel loved ° Love ıs a matter of a 
thing being needed, it's not something abstract The 
day your husband does not need you, that day you feel 
unloved The day your company does not need you 1s 
the day yourcompany doesn’tlove you That’s the way 
Icome across insights from everyday life 

I can give you another example of Kamasutra 
condoms For years and years condoms were sold on 
the basis of offering protection The message was, “Be 
good and wear a condom ' But for a man in the throes 
of sexual ecstasy, the last thing he wants to be 15 good! 
Solthought, why don’t we haveacondom that’s aturn- 
onrather than a turn-off? We found that though Nirodh 
was known by 88% of the male population in India, it 
was used by only 2% When we investigated further 
we discovered that men actually disliked it It was 
considered as anti-sex and more like a medicine that 
men must take before sex Even medicine requires 
some sweetener orelse people do not drink it! 


Now that so many multinationals have come in, their 
obsession with global campaigns throttles local crea- 
tivity Most campaigns are simply the same everywhere 
So what scope and leeway do creative people have in 
such circumstances? 

That is only in theory When you watch TV or 
look at newspapers you find that a lot of foreign 
advertising has been adapted in some form in India to 
local mores When it doesn't it fails, as in the case of 
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lifestyle advertising Coca-Cola brought then own 
American lifestyle advertising to India 501 6 years ago 
When I was asked to speak ata Coca-Cola conference, 
Itoldthemthatthey were going about it in a wrong way 
because India was not ieady for an American lifestyle 
The reason why Thums Up has 40 pei cent of the cola 
market 1s because it appeals tothe Indian lifestyle Itis 
built on cricket which is a national passion They said 
Thums Up will now quietly die away and Coca-Cola 
will replace it I said I don’t think so, not the way you 
are going about it SoI think that any foreign campaign 
that does not adapt itself will not succeed Take the 
case of Kelloggs Breakfast in America ts milk o1 a glass 
of orange juice. So for them cornflakes is a sit down 
meal, abtg breakfast To Indians, cornflakes 1s a starter 
A big Indian breakfast consists of rotis, puris, aloos, 
the woiks 

TheAmericans can't understand this They come 
to India with the most absurd ideas What every 
American or European company needs 1s someone 
who understands the Indian market As I said in my 
book, MNC does not stand for multinational corpora- 
tion but for Misleading National Culture They need 
to understand that India has a culture that 1s Indo- 
centric For countries which are very westernised, 
Holly wood is the big thing But in India, Hrithik 
Roshan is a bigger star than Tom Cruise We have our 
own icons because we have a culture that is peculiarly 
Indian and not something that's pseudo- American 
Foreign compantes operating ın oui market must 
realise that the new Indian is a mixture of western 
aspirations and ethnic traditions. For instance, we 
still believe in lavish weddings and are likely to do so 
for another 100 years Unless this 1s understood 
multinationals will make mistake after mistake 


Indian owned ad agencies have been increasingly sell- 
ing out to multinational networks Is the Indi owned 
ad agency adying breed? 

Yes, you’reright Indians who pioneered ad agen- 
cies are selling out to Americans This results ina kind 
of Americanized Indian agency which i15 not the same 
as an Indian Indian agency The lute of money 1s rie- 
sistible Those who haven't sold are probably holding 
out fora bette price Frank Simoes and Bal Mundkui 
have already retired Sylvester da Cunha would too if 
he gota good price So multinational money power will 
dominate the business But if these foreign networks 
want to realise the value of their Indian investments, 
they must ask themselves why they bought the Indian 
agency As simply a branch office or a stand alone 


nationalised office? In the latter case, they’d be better 
off to put an Indian in charge who understands the 
local market 

Then there’s our worship of status which we call 
izzat Izzaat ka sawal ıs a great motivator in India 
An Indian will do anything for 1zzaat, probably even 
kill someone Again khunnas and revenge for family 
honourare peculiarly Indian 


What are the new challenges facing advertising and 
communication professionals? 

Today, a lot of advertising people are setting up 
consultancy services They havea good knowledge of 
the market and clients are looking for such marketing 
inputs I think the agencies of today should be a com- 
bination of strategy, execution and marketing And I 
will go one step further, they can provide help in pro- 
duct formulation So 1f we take that approach, then 
the process begins with the formulation of the prod- 
uct, to positioning, to the strategy, to the creation of 
the advertising, to the placement of the advertising 
and more important, placement of the product in the 
market place Kamasutra condoms is a case in point 
We first thought ofthe positioning, then we thought of 
the name, and then we made the product 

AnotherexampleIcan give you is of Jet Airways 
with which I was involved right from the start The 
positioning was clear thefivestarhotel inthesky And 
it has stuck to that This positioning has given Jet a 
different status Similarly, 1f Ibundleatoothbrush with 
Filmfare or with Verve, there is a whole difference ın 
status Theone bundled with Verve would be regarded 
as a special toothbrush and it would get a better pre- 
miumthan the one bundled with Filmfare 

Everything inthis world ıs sold Ifa woman wants 
to attract a man, she wears lipstick If a man wants to 
attract a woman he buys a flashy car Everyone ts out 
to sell something Mr Naidu ts out to sell the state of 
Andhratoforeigninvestors Everything that is used to 
1mprove the future has to be sold 


How will the internet inpact advertising in the future? 
What new challenges and opportunities does it pose? 
As soon as the net becomes democratic and by 
that I mean the price of access comes down and com- 
puters become really cheap then it will spread like wild- 
fire across the country and across the world Once 
that happens everyone will become net sensitive Of 
course, the key 1s to make buying on the net cheaper 
than taking a bus to a retail shop. And once that hap- 
pens the whole ballgame will change Retail shops 


will have to become entertainment centres to attract 
customers And advertising will definitely be more 
interactive For example, 1f Heinz ıs on the net and 
calls itself the mostflavoursome ketchup in the world, 
it will have to offer customers the option of free 
samples Customers will be able to simply type in their 
requirements and have it delivered to their doorsteps 

There will be a direct correlation between advertising 
and sales which will happen at the same time It will 
be like one massive Sears-Roebuck catalogue 


What happens to creativity then? 

The emotional proposition will always be 
there Liril will be sold on the net but that doesn't 
mean the girl will not jump around the waterfall 
She will in some way on the net If she stops jumping 
then you don't need the product But advertising 
will be linked into immediate retailing You could 
call itadvertailing if you like! 


Talking of books and the past, what motivated you to 
write your autobiography? Isn't thatall about the past 
and nostalgia? 

Nostalgia 1s a wonderful time pass, not merely 
a past time, and it’s easy to get addicted to it But when 
Isay learn from the past I don't mean look at it and 
stay there You have to move ahead Writing an auto- 
biography forces you to reassess yourself Suddenly, 
you realise, hey, I never looked at my life that way T 
didn't write my book because some publisher was 
paying me to doso I didn’t do it because I want to be 
famous, I’ve had my share of that I did it because I 
don't want to die having left nothing behind in writ- 
ing But what actually happened was that I took a 
fresh look at my life and realised that I'd done so many 
stupid things Looking at whatT' ve done in ietrospect 
suddenly gave mecluesto my own nature 

So I would heartily recommend that everyone 
write an autobiography since it enables you to analyse 
and evaluate your own life Not necessarily for pub- 
lishing, but for yourself Last year when I addressed 
the convocation at XLRI in Jamshedpur, I told the 
students that they should write a vision statement for 
themselves before they went into the big, bad world 
outside their institute. Forget about the company you 
join, what is your own vision statement, what do you 
want to do with your life? If you have no plans then 
you go with the circumstances, instead of going from 
one planned eventto another There's a big difference 
between the two If you don't have a direction or a 
dream you can get lost 
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Comment 


Silenced rivers 


The World Commission on Dams report vindicates much of what 
dam critics have long argued If the builders and funders of dams 
tollow the recommendations of the WCD, the era of destructive 
dams should cometoanend Had the planning process proposed 
by the WCD been followed 1n the past, many dams would not have 
been built 

Patrick McCully, campaigns director of the Berkeley, 

Californta-based International Rivers Network 


THE Government of Indiaclaıms that the multipurpose 
Sardar Sarovar Project would irrigate more than 1 8 
million hectares (mostly in Gujarat and some in 
Rajasthan) and solve drinking water problems in 
drought-prone areas like Kutch and Saurashtra in 
Gujarat The Sardar Sarovar dam is the largest among 
the 30 ‘big dams’ planned to be constructed on the 
Narmada river in central and western India This dam, 
with a proposed height of 136 5 meters (455 feet), has 
emerged in the not-so-recent past as the focal point of 
the Narmada Bachao Andolan's concerted opposition 
andresistance 

The NBA has steadfastly maintained that ‘tall’ 
claims on the part of the government are exaggerated 
and untenable The SSP would instead displace more 
than 320,000 persons and adversely affect the liveli- 
hood of innumerable others NBA activists have even 
estimated that a population of at least one million would 
be dislocated if the SSP were to be completed (as a 
result of displacements caused by the canal system and 


-other allied projects) 


The NBA has been opposing this project for a 
decade now, and its activists sought to highlight demer- 
its of the SSP during 1990-91 by employing statements 
of protest like dharnas or sit-ins and satyagraha ornon- 
violent non-cooperation The World Bank (that was 


* I am grateful to Susanne Wong of the International Rivers Net- 
work and Subramanya Sastry of the Baroda, Gujarat-based 
Narmada Bachao Andolan among other activists and academics 
tor their kind cooperation that has considerably facilitated my 
research 
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about to finance the dam to the tune of $450 million) 
was subsequently ‘compelled’ to set up an independ- 
entreview committee, the Morse Commission, the first 
ofits kind The Morse report indicted the World Bank 
on many counts, and (tacitly) supported the major 
humanecological concerns raised by the NBA Adverse 
international reaction that had followed the Morse 
report finally decided the World Bank against financ- 
ing the SSP 

The Supreme Court of India had ‘stayed’ further 
construction of the dam at a height of 80 3m in 1995 
following a writ petition by the NBA demanding acom- 
prehensive review of the SSP However, in an interim 
order (February 1999), the Court gave a go-ahead for 
the dam’s height to be raised to a height of 88m (85m + 
3m of ‘humps’) It was pointed out that this could 
lead to floods during the monsoon season, and well 
displace 2000 tribal households 1n about 50 villages 
The Supreme Court finally delivered its judgement 
onthe SSP on 18 October 2000, permitting immediate 
construction of the dam upto a height of 90m (1n a 2 to 
| majority judgement) The judgement further author- 
ized construction upto the originally planned height 
of 138m in 5m increments, subject to approval by the 
Relief and Rehabilitation Subgroup of the Narmada 
Control Authority 

It may be pointed out here that the Supreme 
Court's judgement has not fundamentally altered the 
Narmada Water Disputes Tribunal Award which had 
earlier decided that land should be made available to 
the dispossessed at least a year in advance before sub- 
mergence [Clause IX, Subclauses IV(2)(iv) and 
IV(6)(1)] The Supreme Court's clearance of the SSP, 
moreover, has not been able to resolve critical issues 
involved like cost-benefit analyses of development 
and displacement, rehabilitation and social justice, 
grassroots (dis)empowerment, environmental and 
human ecological problems, and so on 
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We intend to study the NBA as an important 
social movement in present-day India and argue that 
big river dams are informed by a certain definition of 
development that is intellectually hegemonized by the 
compulsions of globalization Such a definition not 
only reortents one’s notion(s) of sustainable develop- 
ment but also one’s worldview Thisis, therefore, a pol- 
tics of knowledge subversion that ought to be first 
challenged and next resisted by alternative vision(s) 
of public action and development underpinned by civil 
societal initiatives in the context of unequal exchange 
and an as-yet-unjust North-South dialogue 

We also at gue that the very logic of globalization 
cannot be always reconciled with the institutions and 
imperatives of democratic politics However, globali- 
zation can, and actually does, facilitate a certain kind 
of development that is more often than not biased in 
favour of the North rather than the South Globaliza- 
tion, therefore, entails a ‘paradox’ of sorts its dyna- 
mics require an enabling exeicise of good governance 
while the structural adjustment programmes that ıt 
entails may well erode the popular bases of govern- 
ment We would also try to identify and highlight cei- 
tain angularities of the movement, and develop a few 
insights (1n this process) that are perhaps beyond the 
texts of conventional subaltern criticisms and SWOT 
(strength, weakness, opportunity, threat) analyses Let 
us first recount the facts and figures, and subsequently 
develop and substantiate our argument(s) in the course 
of this exercise 

Construction of large dams on the Narmada in 
central and western India, and its disastrous impact 
on millions of people inhabiting this river valley have 
emerged as one of the most controversial socio- 
ecological issues in contemporary India NGOs 
and other activist groups like Friends of the Narmada 
Valley,through dedicated websites, now communicate 
‘other’/grassroots viewpoints to the global community 
in order to generate debates whether the SSP (and such 
similar projects) should at all be allowed to continue 
or notin the larger interests of human ecology and sus- 
tainable development 

The Indian state, however, has never really been 
able to reciprocate any similar grassroots-level dia- 
logue, and has even treated the SSP as an exercise in 
piagmatrix that would focus on cost-benefit analyses 
interms of an ‘authoritative’ definition of development 
The state’s intransigent attitude 1s yet to be entirely 
overhauled despite the President of India’s (implicit) 
criticism of his own government on 6 December 2000 
during presentation of the Ambedkar International 


Award for Social Change to environmental activist 
Baba Amte 

We ought to realize that indigenous ways of 
tackling problems are occasionally bette: suited for 
sustainable development rather than solutions imposed 
from above by what we generally prefer to address as 
‘rational’ modernity While we are not convinced with 
the treatment of present-day narratives as a collection 
of so-called grand narratives, we are also not always 
in consonance with the politics-from-below point of 
view that tends toexamine contemporary social activ- 
ismand public action as an ‘absolute’ discourse ın terms 
of black and white 

We cannot, therefore, afford to discuss our cat- 
egortes of analysis in straitjacketed terms like subal- 
tern or élite We are not quite comfortable with such 
categories and would rather interrogate these in order 
to explore other in-between areas of our study This 1s 
why we do not want to examine the marginalized sub- 
altern as someone who ts bereft of any further ‘para- 
phernalta’ of identity There are intra-subaltern strifes 
and tensions, problems of sustaining a workable stock 
of social capital within the subaltern ranks and file 
Moreover, can we at all afford to look at the subaltern 
as aclass or should we rather focus ona neoinstitutional 
(actor-oriented) argument that has to be located within 
the framework of postcolonial India’s politics of state 
repression and displacement? 

Battles of everyday life are sometimes best 
resolved with the help of organic resources But sub- 
altern actors are often without the permission to nar- 
rate and are, as aresult, almost inevitably relegated to 
the margins of an élitist grand narrative that ts empow- 
ered by ‘superior’ (?) knowledge of the material 
conditions of existence NBA activist Shripad 
Dharmadhikary has itemized the movement’s alter- 
native agenda accordingly so that crvil societal engage- 
ments can effectively resist implementation of the 
state’s developmentalistagenda 
3 The NBA would try to involve all aspects of the civil 
society, 

* The NBA envisions the issue (in hand) as much 
larger than fight(s) over a specific proyect the NBA 
is acoalition thatchallenges development philosophy, 
supports ‘right to life’, and challenges power/energy 
policy, 

* The coalition works to mobilize locally affected 
people, 

* The coalition demands local rights to fisheries, 

* The NBAwould take steps toward decommissioning/ 
removal of dams, 
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* The coalition advocates re-operation/partial 
decommissioning to free land for people who have not 
been resettled, 
* Dam decommissioning 1s the next logical step as part 
of aspectrum from re-operation to decommissioning, 
^ Experiences with decommissioning would help 
change mindsets, 
+ Tt1s important to share information and debate issues 

So when do people at the grassroots finally 
begin to identify themselves with their own institu- 
tions? This can only happen when they are compelled 
to deidentify themselves with the state’s agencies (of 
coercion) that have so far been mai baaptothem Popu- 
lar institutions serve as indices to assess the ‘quality’ 
of grassroots activism Such institutions, moreover, 
have a proclivity to become somewhat indispensable 
as their networks expand and become increasingly 
detailed in terms of organization, their levels of encom- 
passment and embeddedness in the everyday politics 
at the grassroots rise accordingly 

The role of social tiust and networks of coopera- 
tion in the context of such ‘decentralized’ governance 
ıs rather vital As Confucius had once remarked, trust 
1s ‘the’ single most important factor in the political 
lives of men Trust leads to social bonds and intra- as 
well as inter-1nstitutional connectedness, this actually 
coheres institutions 

Trust indicates a system of values, a system of 
values implies social mores, and social mores are them- 
selves an important institution So trust can, and often 
does, lead to the sustenance of institutions. Neoinstitu- 
tionalism as a dominant frame of reference in present- 
day political sociology serves to explain the reality of 
governanceoreven the lack of it, it introduces a ‘fresh’ 
way of looking atand handling institutions 

For what are institutions but formal agencies and 
domains of human interaction? And ıs not the problem 
of governance really a problem of interaction in its 
primary sense, a problem of interface involving both 
the state and civil society/societies? If rules are the 
accepted (and expected modes) of behaviour, then in- 
stitutions are the facilitating channels that help social- 
ize such behaviour Theorists like Douglas C North, 
Robert D Putnam and Subrata K Mitra have deve- 
loped this neoinstitutionalist paradigm 

Neoinstitutionalism, to understand the ‘baffling’ 
phenomenon of good governance, deals with actors 
and institutions as well as actors in institutions. Gov- 
ernance derives from an able handling of institutions 
Actors who function through institutions tend to make 
alot of difference as to how such institutions perform 
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The kind of legitimacy and politics of ecology 
that we have in mind here would ideally emerge from 
real lıfe, indigenous knowledge and intimate cultural 
paradigms of everyday life We cannot deny the fact 
that institutions arenecessary But whataie ‘social’ ins- 
titutions other than interactive arrangements of powei 
that are best evolved indigenously? They are actually 
acollective mode of behaviour, a matrix that sustains 
popular action and imagination, an integiating dyna- 
mic, and a procedural and regulator y imperative within 
apolitical system 

But this 1s not encouraged so far as environmen- 
talist values of the establishment in India are concerned 
We have to also remind ourselves that democratic poli- 
tical systems aie required to grapple with adaptation, 
goal attainment, integration and latent pattern main- 
tenance Mitra has cautioned that ‘if the wieldeis 
of power concede the point to those who challenge 
established values and norms, they risk losing then 
legitimacy Onthe other hand, the failure to give satıs- 
faction to the discontented might deepen then sense 
of outrage and alienation which can further reduce then 
legitimacy ' 

Our neoinstitutional argument 1s also supported 
byrational choice analysis that suggests that any demo- 
cratic régime would ‘legitimately’ prefer entrench- 
ment(s) of its own power and authority rather than 
problems of governance, this, however, prompts an 
essential cost-benefit analysis, namely what amount 
of political investment to establish pro-people, res- 
ponsive institutions at the grassroots would yield good 
governance? 

The above ts a critical analysis A democratic 
régime like India's can be politically successful 
and thereby continue in power if it 15 able to propeily 
‘read’ its ‘ground’ realities and problems thereof 
These problems are more or less popular in nature, 
and have a propensity to develop into ‘discontent’ of 
the ruled actors against theirruling institutions So the 
actors in power have to redress these grievances of 
the actors at the grassroots 1n a political manner by 
effectively establishing and handling p1o-people ins- 
titutions Only then would organic identification 
bind actors with institutions, only then would the inci- 
ptent involvement noticed at the level of ‘actors and 
institutions’, arguably, transcend itself to the level of 
‘actors in institutions’, consolidating both the level and 
the quality of environmental/ecological governance 
inthe process 


Prasenjit Maiti 


Communication 


Will the literature of the fantastic be possible in the 
twenty-first century, with the growing inflation of pre- 
fabricated unages? 

ItaloCalvino! 


HAVING gone through the November issue of 
Seminar (Situating Sociology), I felta deep sense of 
dissatisfaction fortworeasons First, there was hardly 
any coherence between the problem posed and the 
essays that followed Second, it had screened out 
certain crucial questions which, I think, are central to 
comprehend the state of sociology 1n India 

Though the issue under discussion has made 
commendable efforts at situating sociology, the very 
process of situating ıt has not been adequately 
sociologised, much less historicised For instance, the 
symposium, as stated on the content page, was about 
"knowledge, institutions and practices ina 
discipline ' However, very little, if any, discussion 
was devoted to the matrix of power behind the 
fashioning of knowledge and its relations with 
philosophy and mutatis mutandisto sociology In 
what follows, a modest attempt has been made to 
critically situate sociology as I, a young practitioner 
of the craft, have (mis)understood it 

A historically grounded discussion on Indian 
sociology cannot bypass the grand ascendance and 
expansion of European modernity, whatever its 


* Tam indebted, as always, to Avijit Pathak for his unstinting 
support in the preparation of this note J PS Uberot’s sertes of 
informal lectures on ‘European Modernity and Indian 
Tradition’, delivered at INU between 27 and 29 November, 
greatly helped clarify my ideas and sharpen the arguments 


| Sia Memos for the Next Millennium, Vintage International, 
New York, 1993, 95 


rendition Indeed modernity 15 the sine qua non of 
sociology Agnes Heller ıs quite right when she says 
that, “Sociology asagenre 1s the offspring of 
modernity and it bears the birthmark of modern 
parentage '? Thus viewed, itis hardly amazing that 
the writings ofall three consensual founding fathers 
of sociology — Marx, Weber, Durkheim (not to speak 
of Comte, the actual father) — dealt with modernity, 
albeit with its varied aspects 

While Marx was concerned with capitalism in 
the West and its absence in the non-western world, 
Weber’s interest lay in the process of rationalisation 
of modern society Likewise, Durkheim in his first 
mayor work, The Division of Labour in Society, sought 
to grapple with the evolution of society based on 
organic solidarity (which ts coterminous with modern 
society) from the one based on mechanical solidarity 

Three sociologists, three themes, numerous 
concepts, but one problemi e , the dynamics and 
complexity of modernity And each of them regarded, 
with no major differences in essence amongst 
themselves, the ‘Rise of the West’ as ‘exceptional’ 
It was considered as no less than a miracle, something 
invisible elsewhere in the world * 

The method through which they arrived at the 
exceptional ‘Rise of the West’, and this in itself was 
seldom contested, was that of vertical continuity This 


2 Agnes Heller, ‘Sociology as the Defetishisation of 
Modernity’, International Sociology 2(4), 1987, 392 


3 Forthe most recent avatar of the theory of European 
exceptionalism, expressed in terms of ‘cultural capital , 

see A Habisch, ‘The Cultural Capital of Europe Values 

Norms and Institutions as Devices tor European Developmental 
Success’ ın Imtiaz Ahmad et al (eds ) Pluralism and Equality, 
Sage Publications, New Delhi. 2000, 48-60 
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entailed looking at the Westin anevolutionary 
fashion This is notto say that they were oblivious of 
the horizontal continuity But, to be sure, insufficient 
attention was paid to this important fact Orelse, 
when they analysed the horizontal continuity, they 
did not problematize the ‘Rise of the West’ ın a non- 
Eurocentric way They looked at the world with their 
eyes fixed on Europe rather than the other way round * 

Asaresult, the non-western world was often 
portrayed in starkly negative terms For Marx, if the 
capitalist mode of production was what 
revolutionized Europe, the Asiatic mode of 
production (AMP) was the principal reason for the 
‘stagnation’ of countries like India Sonegatively 
unique did India appear to Marx that he had to inventa 
specific category, the AMP, to discuss it Similarly 
Weber saw in the other-worldly orientations of Asian 
religions,e g , Hinduism, the factor unfavourable to 
the birth of capitalism in the non-western world ? 

From the above it is thus not very difficult to 
deduce that the main corpus of classical sociological 
theories dealt with the ‘Rise of the West’ and 
‘stagnation’ of the non-western world Rarely was it 
asked, in a manner that questions the already ‘given’ 
‘Rise of the West’ doctrine, why the East did notrise 
Or was there really something exceptionally 
‘positive’ in European history and culture which 
heralded the ‘miracle’ in the West? More importantly, 
was the non-western world condemned to bea 
passive loser tn the march of human history because 
of the AMP, other-worldly religious orientations and 
its other alleged negative historical-cultural features? 

Instead of addressing these central questions in 
ahistorical, non-Eurocentric way, what has been 
predominantly practised in Indian social sciences, 
including sociology, is aconstant comparison ofthe 
elements/features of western exceptionalism with the 
negative uniqueness ofthe non-western world, 
without dislodging the former from its self- 
proclaimed position of historical virtue With such 
comparison, the raison d'etre of methods in 
anthropology/sociology, there ironically also began 
the process of cultural ‘othering’ 


4 This argument is central to A G Frank's recent book, written 
trom what he calls a *globological' perspective For further 
details, see his ReOrtent Global Economy in Asian Age, Vistaar 
Publications, New Delhi, 1998 


5 The connection between religious tradition and economic 
development, usually known as the Webertan thesis, has been a 
contentious issue 1n Indian sociology For details, see 

TK Oommen, Alien Concepts and South Asian Reality 
Responses and Reflections, Sage Publications, New Delhi, 1995 
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Itfound its ultimate, as also the ugliest, 
expression in binaries such as modern vs primitive, 
dynamic vs stagnant, scientific vs metaphysical, and 
gentlemen vs gentoos The near-obsession of Indian 
sociology with caste as an institution perennially 
locked from inside, alogical expression of the 
shastric injunctions and, above all, the defining 
feature of Indian social system, ought to be seen in 
this historical context É 

One of the major spin-offs of the European 
‘miracle’ was the emergence of asecular 
weltenschauung lt was premised on the three pillars 
of utilitarianism, humanism and an empirical- 
scientific approach to knowledge, dualism being their 
themesong Overapertod of time this worldview 
came to be regarded as absolute truth valid for all 
cultures, their distinct historical trajectories being of 
noconsequence Indeed it became, by a variety of 
complex processes, political as well as cultural, 
universal, even though in the beginning it was no 
more than provincial ncharacter Woildviews 
different from it were portrayed in two important 
ways eitherastheabject negation of everything that 
the West and modernity stood for, or as a fragile, 
irrelevanttradition soonto be wiped out by the 
1nescapable process of modernization 

Apparently, the two approaches seemto be 
different, even contrary However, they are not, they 
emanate from the same premise of modernity While 
the former displays dismay over, nay rage against, 
everything that is not itself, the latte: symbolizes the 
optimismthat modernity so enthusiastically nursed 
from its very inception In social sciences, Louis 
Dumont's Homo Hierarchichus and D Lerner's The 
Passing of Traditional Society respectively serve as 
examples of the two above-mentioned approaches 

More often than not Indian scholars tend to 
replicate, partially or otherwise, such theoretical 
models ın studying their own culture, society and 
history Thisrenderstheirtask quite easy They do not 
have to undergo the painful process of imagining 
Neither does it pose any intellectual challenge to 
them They simply imitate the prefabricated mages 
already fashioned inthe West Seldom does mimicry 
achieve the status of the original, however 

Consider, for instance, the prolife: ation of 
literature on multiculturalism (MC), the latest from 


6 Fora theoretically-nuanced critique of such a portrayal of 
caste system, see Dipankar Gupta, /nteriogating Caste 
Understanding Hierarchy and Difference in Indian Society 
Penguin Books, New Delhi, 2000 


the West which has captivated Indian scholars, 
particularly political scientists It seems that in MC 
political scientists have finally discovered the right 
antidote to thorny problems such as communalism, 
minority rights and all that has beset Indian state and 
society inthe recent past As stated above, this 
imitation is, to say the least, unchallenging Itignores 
the career of MC as a concept and the specific context 
m which itcame to the centre-stage of debate More 
importantly, it tends to undermine the significance of 
out own cultural resources, perhaps far more 
effective than MC 

Tamreferring to Indian pluralism, not as a mere 
reference recorded 1n the disciplinary history but asa 
tangible, lived-in historical experience In Indian 
civilization, pluralism has flowered and flourished 
not just in structural, social domains but equally in 
cultural realm This has not been the case in a 
settlement society? like Canada where MC originally 
developed The United States and Australia where it 
gained wide currency are also settlement societies 

Moreover, in settlement societies a policy of 
monoculturalism was ruthlessly pursued first and 
only when it did not succeed was MC compulsively 
adopted as a tool fot administrative normalisation ë 
In India, by contrast, pluralism/difference has since 
long been a fact as well as a value andideal There has 
been no monoculturalism Lastly, MC ıs a guilt- 
udden response to the pathology of European 
Enlightenment which does not appreciate diversity/ 
difference and is hence homogenizing Now letus 
turnto sociology 

The dominant discourse in Indian sociology too 
uncritically resorted to the western worldview, with 
its concomitant concepts and categories, to explain 
Indian society And herein hes its pet sisting dilemma, 
adilemma that the founders of Indian sociology — 
D P Mukherjee and Radhakamal Mukherjee, among 
others — strove to grapple with ?'They called into 
questionthe efficacy of‘ positivistic utilitarian 
model of the western social science, particularly that 


7 For the distinction between settlement society and 
civilization, sec Ravindra K Jain, ‘A Civilizational Theory of 
Indian Diaspora and its Global Implications’. The Eastern 
Anthropologist 50 (3-4), 1997, 347-355 


8 Talal Asad has made an immensely powerful critique ot 
multiculturalism in the context of Britain See his 
Multiculturalism and British Identity in the Wake of the 

Rushdie Attan’, Politics & Society 18(4), 1990, 455-480 


9 This section draws on Yogendra Singh's book See his mage 
of Man Ideology and Theory in Indian Sociology, Chanakya 
Publications, Delhi, 1983, Chapters 2 and 3 


ofsociology '"'tounravelthecomplex reality of 
Indian society 

Rejecting the western image of the individual, 
D P Mukherjee contended that the basic unit of the 
Indian social system was the sangha orcommunity In 
asimilar vein, Radhkamal Mukherjee questioned the 
western 1dea of democracy (premised on individual 
rationalism) as the sole criterion for democracy 
A K Saran'sposition inthis regard bordered on 
nihilism He regarded sociology as a western 
ideological package foreign to the Indian ethos !! 

Later, Saran renounced sociology altogether 
In hindsight it appears, however, that sociology too 
renounced Saran Hecould hardly win more than a 
few supporters to hiscreed Buthis philosophical 
criticism against sociology left behind adeep mark 
It found its most coherent expression in the idea ofa 
Hindu sociology Thecollection of essays edited by 
Mckim Marniot underlined that Marx, Weber, 
Durkheim, Parsons, Shils were all unable to 
understand the cultural life of India Marriot, 
therefore, argued foi Hindu ethnosocial sciences 
‘rooted in the categories of specific cultures rather 
than implanted fromalien cultural systems *!* 

Similar voices were raised vis-à-vis Islamic 
cultureand society Questioning the relevance of 
western anthtopology in comprehending the life of 
Muslims, Akbar S Ahmad passionately called foi an 
Islamic anthropology Much like D P Mukherjee, 
Ahmad too argued that the elemental component of 
Muslim social structure was ummah or community, 
notindividual * (T)heatmof Islamic anthropology 
should be,’ writes Davies, ‘understanding the nature, 
conditions, meanings and consonance in the study of 
all mankind ın their communal existence ’!4 
Terminological differences notwithstanding, 
D P Mukherjee and Radhakamal Mukherjee on the 
one handand Akbar S Ahmad and M W Davieson 
the other appear to be united in questioning the 
western worldview and underlining instead the 
specificity of the respective Hindu and Muslim 
cultural worldviews 


10 Yogendra Singh, op cit 16 
11 Yogendra Singh op cit, 8511 


12 See, McKim Marnot (ed ), /ndia through Hindu Categories, 
Sage Publications, New Delh: 1990 

13 See, Akbar S Ahmad, Toward Islamic Anthropology 
Defininon, Dogma and Duections, Vanguard, Lahore, 1987 

14 M W Davies, Knowing One Another Shaping an Islamic 
Anthropology Mansell Publishing Ltd , London and New York 
1988,113 
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Three problems can be identified in the above 
demand fora culture-specific sociology/ 
anthropology First, the call to anchor sociology in the 
concepts and categories of tradition in itself ts 
decisively modern Without reference to the West, it 
does not have any autonomous existence of its own 
Second, itassumes, perhaps innocently, that 
traditions orcultures, be they Hindu orIslamic, are 
‘pure’ and ‘unblemished’ Itthus ignoies the far- 
reaching changes that traditions and cultures have 
undergone during twocenturies of colonial rule No 
tradition is, therefore, ‘pure’ today, itis significantly 
altered even though claims to the contrary can be made 

Third, with the rise of culture-specific 
sociology —and logically it does not stop just at Hindu 
or Islamic sociology — will there be a possibility of 
dialogue among its practitioners? Is there no 
connecting thread across cultures even 1f they are 
diverse and have diffeient, even counter, conceptions 
of man, society and universe? Or will itinauguiate the 
undermining of sociology qua sociology? 


IrfanAhmad 
University of Amsterdam 
The Netherlands 


THIS ıs a response to Surjit Bhalla’s piece ‘Indian 
Poverty ideology andevidence’, Seminar 497, 
January 2001 Particularly the diatribe Bhalla has 
once again launched on the issue of people displaced 
by large dams in India That, unlike Arundhati Roy, 
Bhalla has no sympathy for people facing such 
calamities 1s obvious That he has done it repeatedly, 
without checking his facts, also shows that there 1s 
little point ın responding to him The trouble starts 
when a highly respected journal like Seminar 
publishes articlesthat stoop to the level at which 
Bhallabecomes a psychiatrist and starts 
recommending psychiatric treatment for those who 
point out his fallacies or those he doesn'tagree with 
Inthe article, the author claims that ‘The India 
Country Study (ICS) of the World Commission on 
Dams (WCD) from where Arundhati Roy gets her 
“ideological” statistics, does not contain any 
reference to 56 million (as people displaced by 
large dams in last 50 years) ’One1s not sure from 
where Dr Bhalla got his copy of the ICS, but for 
the benefit of Seminar readers, here 1s the exact 
quote from Chapter 5, section 3 entitled ‘Social 
Impacts’ 
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“The total number of large dams constructed or 

under construction according to the CBIP is 4291 
Therefore, as per ourcalculations, the total atea that 
can beexpected to be submerged 1s 4291 x 8748 ha, 
whichis a whopping 37,53,7668 ha (approximately 
37 5millionha) Based on this, the number of people 
displaced, using the average of 1 51 persons per ha, 
would be an astounding 56,681,879 (approximately 
56 68 million) Howevei, given the hesitation ofthe 
government to make data available, it 1s the best 
estimate that can be made Inany case, what it does 
establish 1s that the displacement figures cannot be 
anywhere as low as suggested by some official 
sources Atbest the variation would be of the order 
of 25% 

‘Together, nearly 62% of the population displaced 
were tribals and members of the scheduled castes 
Considering their population nationally ts only alittle 
over 24 5%, clearly their representation among those 
displaced was disproportionately high ' 

The trouble with Bhalla ıs that he seems to have 
developed a habit of writing on issues and facts that he 
has no1deaabout Forexample, in his full page 
masterpiece titled ‘Going wrong with figures ina Big 
Dam way’, Indian Express, 9 Septembe1 1999, he 
says, ‘The SSPproject contains one very large dam 
and 29 other Big Dams ’ Anybody who has even 
minimum knowledge of the subject would know that 
SSP (Sardar Sarovar Project) 1s just one project, not 
30 dams as Suryit Bhalla believes it tobe Another 
piece of misinformation that Bhalla spreads through 
this piece 1s that the government believes that total 
number of people to be displaced by SSP 1s 40,000 
The official government estimate of people to be 
affected by the reservoir alone is 41,000 families, 
which would, at an average of 5 per family, come to 
200,000 people Butcan someone who does not 
understand the difference between peisons and 
families be expected to understand that large dam 
projects have many other categories of displacement 
besides reservorr displacement? Canals, colonies, 
downstream impacts, compensatory measures like 
catchment area treatment, afforestation and 
sanctuary, and even iehabilitation schemes lead to 
additional displacement of people who are uprooted 
in order to make way for the rehabilitation of the dam 
oustees 

Itis not possible in this brief rejoinder to go into 
the other the fallacies of his articles Coming to the 
issue itself, when we compiled displacement figures 
of 140 dams for which figures were available, the 


figure came to4,387,625 Thatis nearly 4 4 million 
people displaced by just 140 dams If we weie to 
arrive at an average number of people displaced per 
dam from this figure and divide that average by three 
1e , assume that the actual figures were 300% higher 
than the computed average, we still arrive at a figure 
of over 40 million people displaced by the 4291 large 
dams in India Andthis ıs only the displacement due 
toreservons If we addall other categories of 
displacement connected with large dams, the figure 
would be much higher 

Interestingly, this ıs close to the figure of 40 
million that the then secretary, Ministry of Rural 
Development, Government of India, mentioned ina 
meeting with non-government organisations in 1998 
While Bhalla would Itke to have us believe that the 
number of people displaced by dams in India 15 5 84 
million (1360 persons perdam x 4291 large dams), 
the Mid Term Appraisal of Ninth Five Year Plan says 
the figure could be upto 25 million 

But of course the problem with economists like 
Surjit Bhalla ıs not just their incompetence with 
numbers, it 15 theircallous, utterly inhuman attitude 
towards such problems in our society and towards 
development itself Thatis why the government 
which, more than any other institution, 1s responsible 
for pauperisation of millions in India, has no account 
of how many people have been displaced and what 
happenedtothem The following ts arelevant quote 
from Mid Term Appraisal of Ninth Five Year Plan 
"Systematic irrigation development and construction 
ofbig dams in the country have caused land to be 
submerged and led to large-scale displacement of 
people from their original habitat Almost half ofthe 
displaced persons are tribals who have least 
resources, experience and temperament to negotiate 
theirlivesafterdisplacement | There are no reliable 
statistics with break-up of social and economic 
classification of the people displaced by each of large 


projects since Independence’ (Planning Commission, 


October 2000, p 89) 

That1sa very chilling thing to say about any 
society Inthe end, one can only hope that a journal 
like Seminar will be careful about publishing 
articles of such low level in its tone and so full of 
misinformation 


Himanshu Thakkar 

South Asia Network on Dams 
Rivers and People (SANDRP) 
New Delhi 
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IT has been a quarter century since the report of the 
Committee on the Status of Women in India was the 
released The report, a milestone in our institutional 
efforts atawarenessraising and advocacy, led to a flurry 
of women-centred programmes, all ‘designed’ to 
enhance the status of women This phase in our his- 
tory also witnessed a significant escalation in women's 
participation 1n all spheres of activity — including in 
movements for the right to control and manage natu- 
ral resources, to information, to participation in deci- 
sions on development —all of which set the parameters 
of global debates on these issues 

And yet, as the recently released ‘Women in 
India How Free? How Equal?” by Kalyant Menon-Sen 
and A K Shivakumar, UNDP, Delhi 2001 so effec- 
tively points out, the gap between rhetoric and reality 
remains depressingly wide as ever Nothing expresses 
this more starkly than the steady decline in the female- 
male ratio from 955 per 1000 in 1921 to 927 per 1000 
in 1991, the last Census This also implies, assuming 
105 women for every 100 men, a proportion reflect- 
ing relative equality, that there are close to 25 million 
women missing in India. ‘Some are never born, and 
the rest die because they do not have the opportunity 
tosurvive 'Atthestartofanew millennium this is noth- 
ing to be proud of 

Public interest in depressing statistics 1s rarely 
high More so these days when the shift from a 
Nehruvian ‘controlled’ economy toa ‘market-oriented’ 
dispensation has ostensibly freed us from the “Hindu 
rate of growth’ and ushered in the pre-conditions for 
an eraof prosperity No wonder the excitements in the 
world of the ‘bold and beautiful’ generate more atten- 
tion than the release of reports on crucial concerns, even 
when well-packaged 

So, are Indian women, fifty years after the adop- 
tron of the Constitution, more free and equal? What do 
freedom and equality mean for women in India? Can 
they exercise their nghtto live with dignity? To develop 
their potential and choose what they want to be? Mini- 
mally, are they protected from the major sources of 
unfreedom—from violence, discrimination, want, fear 
and injustice? And, how equal are they to men? 

The Menon-Sen and Shivakumar exercise 1s 
important because their report has made an attempt to 
unpackage the Gender Empowerment Index, to eluci- 
date the circumstances of people's lives which the num- 
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bers at best only partially capture Hopefully, though 
much of this data 1s known to expeits, the report can 
contribute to a wider debate 

For a start, it 15 heartening that women can 
hope to live twice as long now than they did in 1951 
Yet, there is a 18 year longevity difference between 
a woman in Kerala and Madhya Pradesh This des- 
pite little difference in percapita incomes. The figures 
for gendered infant mortality rates tell the same story 
— insignificant improvements over time and little 
reduction in inequalities marked by region, caste and 
class Why? 

For one, the few disaggregated health statistics 
we have (and most ‘female conditions’ are not consi- 
dered health problems at all) show that women are 
rarely consulted about their health problems, that 
there ıs a huge shortage of women health profession- 
als, particularly in rural areas Half the women suffer 
fiom anaemia and our maternal mortality rates are 100 
times what obtains in the West Over half the couples 
still do not use contraception, but amniocentesis 
clinicsare flourishing 

The picture in education is no different with halt 
the women still illiterate (Incidentally, the real jumps 
in female literacy came in the last decade, from 37% 
to50% ) Yet Rajasthan, which introduced major inno- 
vative schemes for women — Women’s Development 
Programme, Shiksha Karmi, Lok Jumbish — has seen 
a growing gap between women and men And please, 
this is not just because we area patriarchal society, but 
because we refuse to invest sufficiently, and with due 
regard for quality in education 

The statistics about work are more striking — with 
most women-centred activities still being classified as 
non-work (domestic, household) The wage differen- 
tials remain huge, and participation in the labour mat- 
ket hazardous Not that harassment and violence are 
not experienced at home We rarely talk about child 
sexual abuse, or domestic battering By no means do 
the invocations to Saraswati or Laxmi run true 

Critics might well argue, ‘Why not focus on the 
positives?’ Well, at least partly because of our conti- 
nuing unwillingness to engage with even the basics It 
1s good to learn about a Miss World or Universe It 
would be better to be told about an improvement in 
the sex-ratio 

Harsh Sethi 
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THE late B B Vohra drew the attention of policy- 
makers in government in the 1970s to the absence of a 
well-considered approach to issues relevant to the 
proper management of the land resources of the coun- 
try The National Commission on Agriculture also dealt 
with this matter Some years later, a group of concerned 
persons felt that an organization should be created, 
‘outside’ the government, which would particularly 
concern itself with *wastelands' 

Thus was born the Society for Promotion of 
Wastelands Development (SPWD) inApril 1982 Sur- 
prisingly, the funds needed to see SPWD through its 
infancy did not come from government, but from the 
Ford Foundation, a private US charity All credit 
should go to the latter for stepping in to support the 
SPWD initiative in uncharted lands 

The Ministry of Agriculture estimated that 175 
mha of the land area of the country were waste- 
lands This estimate suffered from the error of over- 
lapping wasteland categories D R Bhumbla who was 
Executive Director of SPWD in its early years was a 
distinguished soil scientist With Arvind Khare, a pro- 
fessional in SPWD, he provided the first comprehen- 
sive estimate of the different categories of wastelands 
outside the forest areas in each state (published 
in [984) This figure came to a total of 93 69 mha 
(Tables 1 and 2) 

The classification was based on soil types and 
on ecological qualities such as salinity, alkalinity, 
water erosion, wind erosion, water-logging and so on 
Instead of economic criteria the focus was on ecologi- 
cal instability, loss of topsoil and toxicity in the root 
zones They noted two shortcomings in the conven- 
tional productivity-linked definitions used by the 
agriculture ministry in arriving at its total of 175 mha 
wastelands Productivity depends on the availability 
and utilisation of technology at a point in time, and 
second, this test usually 1gnores ecological consi- 
derations The Bhumbla-Khare estimate has held the 
field for years 

As aresult ofthe efforts made by concerned pei- 
sons, the government set up the National Wastelands 
Development Board (NWDB) in 1985 with Kamla 
Chowdhry as chairperson The Board set up a techni- 
cal group which in 1986 standardized the definition of 
wastelands, essential to secure uniformity ofthe data- 
base The following definition was adopted Waste- 


Wastelands 


The problem 


lands refer to degraded lands which can be brought un- 
der vegetative cover with reasonable effort and which 
is currently lying under-utilized, and land which is de- 
teriorating for lack of appropriate water and so1l man- 
agementoron account of natural causes 

This definition ts generally considered satisfac- 
tory since it refers to the ecological factors underlying 
the erosion of land as also identifies the economic 
approach to deal with the problem However, many 
otherresearchers and agencies have defined wasteland 
categories, and their utility for planning measures for 
their reclamation They have also produced estimates 
of wasteland areas, as may be seen in Table 3 Retine- 
ments of the definition have also received attentton 
of the government The one used by the March 2000 
Wastelands Atlas of India prepared by the National 
Remote Sensing Agency for the Department of Land 
Resources states ‘Degraded land which can be brought 
under vegetative cover with reasonable effort, and 
which ts currently under-utilized and land which ts 
deteriorating for lack of appropriate water and soil 
management or on account of natural causes Waste- 
lands can result from inherent/imposed disabilities 
suchas by location, environment, chemical and physi- 
cal properties of the soil or financial or management 
constraints ' 

Within this broad definition the Atlas lists 13 
categories of wastelands gullied land and ravines, land 
with or without scrub, waterlogged and marshy land, 
land affected by sahinity/alkalinity-coastal/1nland, 
shifting cultivation area, underutilised degraded 
notified forest land, degraded pastures/grazing land, 
degraded land under plantation crop, sands — 1nland/ 
coastal, mining industrial wastelands, barren rocky/ 
stony waste/sheet rock area, steep sloping area, snow 
covered and/or glacial area 

TheAtlas shows about 63 85 mha of total waste- 
land area (including 14 06 mha of degraded notified 
forest lands), 1 e , 2096 of the geographical area 
covered in the exercise, excluding 12 mha of J&K 
(Tables 4 and 5) It also gives a breakdown of this total 
area by the districts in 25 states and in 20 union terri- 
tory districts 

No estimate has so far indicated the number of 
people who live in the different categories of waste- 
lands or how they use them, and its relevance for sus- 
tainability This is a serious shortcoming The Atlas 


itself, in the introduction, recognizes the increasing 
pressure of population and the excessive demand for 
more land, both for agriculture and fot non-agricultural 
uses, which has resulted in the creation of vast stretches 
of wastelands It has also been seen as leading to eco- 
logical imbalances On the other hand, for the purpose 
of reclaiming wastelands, it does helpto know the kind 
of degradation which has happened and its causes But, 
because people live offthe land resources, reclamation 
programmes cannot be merely technical, ignoring 
socio-economic considerations 

The 1995 report of the high level committee on 
wastelands development (the Mohan Dharia Commit- 
tee) analysed the land use statistics available for 305 
million ha out of the 329 mha land area of the country, 
and noted that there was much confusion regarding 
the extent of wastelands Inthe committee’s view con- 
fusion arose from differing definitions of wastelands 
used by various agencies, also because these agencies 
failed to distinguish between lands which had gone 
out of productive use because of extreme degradation 
and lands which were still in use although these too 
were degraded to some extent The latter it preferred 
to describe as ‘degraded lands’ 

Inthecommittee's view, the need ofthe hour was 
notto get lost in efforts to determine the extent of waste- 
lands and their precise locations, but to recognize that 
lands subject to erosion (around 150 mha in its esti- 
mate) constitute the biggest threat to the country's 
economy Notonly dothese lands suffer increasing loss 
of productivity with progressive loss of topsoil, but they 
contribute to the loss of a great deal of priceless sweet 
water through excessive runoff around denuded slopes, 
carrying soil with it The Dharia Committee used 175 
mhaas tts estimate of wastelands (degraded lands) 

This estimate seems to have ignored the lands 
affected by salinity and alkalinity noted by Bhumbla 
and Khare Such lands are significant 1n the Gangetic 
plains, western coastal tracts, and in the irrigation com- 
mands in the large projects of the last three decades, 
mainly because of drainage congestion These lands 
can be returned to substantial productivity levels with 
appropriate technical inputs and financial investment 
Equally, the single-crop lands in the Sundarbans can 
be treated to produce a second crop with appropriate 
technology and agronomic practices It is important 
not to ignore such lands when considering wastelands 


reclamation policies because very large numbers of 
tural people depend on them for then livelihoods 

This consideration needs to be keptin mind while 
discussing wastelands and their reclamation for pro- 
ductive uses The technology chosen must subserve the 
primary objective of stabilizing and enhancing the pro- 
ductive potential of wastelands for sustaining local 
people's livelihoods This 1s important because food 
andemployment security from the land resources can- 
not as yet be substituted by off-farm occupations to any 
significant extent in these densely populated areas, 
giventhe present status ofeconomic development 

When the NWDB was set up in 1985, the then 
prime minister thought it possible to reclaim about 5 
mha every year Without going into the details about 
the basis on which he was given that figure, one may 
say that 1t was wholly unrealistic, as proved by subse- 
quent experience A major feature of the work of the 
NWDB in tts initial years was the concentration on 
tree plantation as the key reclamation activity, a legacy 
from ‘social forestry’ years following the 1976 Report 


TABLE 1 


Estimate of Wastelands ın India (non-forest area only) 
(hectares in lacs) 


States/UTs Saline & Ward Water Total 
Alkaline Eroded Eroded 
Lands Alea Area 
Andhra Pradesh 240 — 74 42 76 82 
Assam - - 935 9 35 
Bihar 004 - 3892 3896 
Gujarat 12 14 7 04 52 35 7153 
Haryana 526 15 99 276 24 01 
Himachal Pradesh - - 14 24 14 24 
Jammu & Kashmir - - 531 531 
Karnataka 404 - 67 18 7122 
Kerala 016 - 10,37 10 53 
Madhya Pradesh 242 - 127 05 129 47 
Maharashtra 534 - 110 26 115 60 
Manipur - - 014 014 
Meghalaya - - 815 815 
Nagaland - — 508 508 
Orissa 404 - 27 53 3157 
Punjab 6 88 - 463 11 51 
Rajasthan 728 106 23 66 59 180 01 
Sikkim - - 131 131 
Tamil Nadu 004 - 33 88 3392 
Tiipuia - - 108 108 
Uttar Pradesh 1295 - 53 40 66 35 
West Bengal 8 50 - 13 27 2177 
UTs 016 — 873 8 89 
Total 7165 129 26 736 00 936 91 
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TABLE 2 


ticipation in its work Around the 





Estimate of Wastelands According to Land-use Categories (non-torest) 


States/UTs Barren & P&G CW Fallows 

Unculturable other than 
CF 
Andhra Pradesh 2 40 9 48 888 10 53 
Assam - 185 130 122 
Bihar 004 1 44 468 924 
Gujarat 12 14 805 2002 414 
Haryana 5 26 051 036 


1024 1 36 004 
1 24 149 0 08 


Himachal Pradesh - 
Jammu & Kashmir — 
Karnataka 404 


1398 530 6 25 
Kerala 016 0 06 123 027 
Madhya Pradesh 242 2877 1849 933 
Maharashtra 534 1592 1021 8 43 
Manipur - - - - 
Meghalaya - 017 455 261 
Nagaland - - - 426 
Orissa 404 534 260 138 
Punjab 6 88 003 048 - 
Rajasthan 728 1834 6882 2118 
Sikkim ~ 103 O01 001 
Tamil Nadu 004 1 61 362 4 48 
Tripura - - 002 002 
Uttar Pradesh 12 95 298 1338 607 
West Bengal 8 50 - - 212 
UT. 016 014 268 381 
Total 71 65 121.63 16948 95.47 


same time, inthe MoEF, serious con- 
sideration was being given to intio- 
ducing a new paradigm — of joint 
management of forests with the local 


(in lacs hectares) 
Current Net 
Fallows Airea 


= communities as partners of the torest 
t r » s department In a somewhat similar 
800 gs49 VEM, the Ministry of Agiiculture 
243 2417 launched the National Watershed 
035 19g Development Programme in iainted 
024 236 areas, which called for the participa- 
0 43 207 tion ot farmers Atlocal levels, non- 
483 3682 government organizations im many 
: B: e parts of the country had alieady been 
406 oe working on reclaiming degraded 
i oj4 lands with the involvement of the 
025 057 communities and with due regard to 
042 040 theimportanceoftestoring the health 
265 1556 ot water regimes SPWD was a 
027 385 pioneer in this field and supported 
969 3595 many NGO partners in then efforts 
- 0 26 
63 "7&8 © reclaim degiaded lands and watei 
001 103 regimes, and inthe process to design 
466 263] and implement innovation tech- 
E 1115 niquesand methods 
104 1 06 One of the important lessons 
61.96 38216 tiom the field has been that it 1s 





of the National Commission on Agriculture Possibly 
because of the ‘social forestry’, wastelands develop- 
ment and the NWDB were placed in the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests (MoEF), and the states 
followed suit 

The emphasis on ‘social forestry’ was predicated 
on the understanding 1n official circles that all local 
people needed was fuelwood, fodder and small timber 
Those who had underutilized or unused lands were 
encouraged to take up ‘farm forestry’, which did well 
1n terms of areas covered, according to official statis- 
tics But the same could not be said of the reclamation 
efforts in common lands in the official programmes 
Far too often the choice of tree species was restricted 
to quick-growing and non-biowsable varieties, irre- 
spective oftheextentto which these species could meet 
local needs of various kinds of biomass The official 
programmes by and large ignored the value of shrubs, 
bushes and grasses There was no attempt to evoke the 
interest and participation of local communities when 
social forestry was taken up in common lands 

The NWDB realized this lack and in 1989-90 
1e-tramed its approach to incorporate community par- 


Wastelands 


more or less irrelevant to find a label 
to fit local wastelands into one oi the other categories 
defined by experts What is important is to understand 
the local causes of degradation of the land and water 


TABLE 3 


Various Estimates of Wastelands 
Airea (mha) Esumated/ 


Scientific 


Source 


National Commission on 


Agnculture (NCA-1976) 175 00 E 
Directorate of Economics and 

Statistics, Department of Agriculture 

and Cooperation 38 40 E 
Ministry of Agriculture (1982) 175 00 E 
Department of Environment and 

Forests (B B Vohra) 95 00 E 
National Wasteland Development 

Board (Ministry of Environment and 

Forests 1985) 123 00 E 
National Bureau of Soil Survey and 

Land Use Planning ICAR-1994 187 00 E 
Society tor Promotion of Wasteland 

Development (SPWD-1984) 129 58 E 
National Remote Sensing Agency 

(NRSA-1995) 75 50 S 
Dr NC Saxena (Secy RD-WD) 125 00 E 


regimes in the areas subject to the natural processes 
of erosion and other causes. Equally important 1s the 
understanding of the impacts of the degradation on 
the livelihoods of different sections of local people — 
whether they own any land or otherwise depend on 
what the common property resources produce and on 
agricultural or other labour for wages 

Unless these aspects are studied and understood 
by the external agency (a government department or 
an NGO), its intervention, however well-intentioned, 
will not create a stake in the reclamation work for the 
community as a whole, and post-proyect maintenance 
and sustainable management will suffer, as will equity 
Thishas beenthe experience in numerous reclamation 
and development projects ın many parts of the coun- 
try In other words, reclamation of degraded land and 
water regimes ts not just atechnical matter 


TABLE 4 
State-wise Wastelands of India 


This point needs to be strongly emphasized for 

far too often external intervention, particularly by a 

government agency, 1s planned on just technology, it 

ıs assumed that the agency 1s writing on a clean slate, 

1gnoring how the land and water were used and by 

whom and for what purposes An extreme case is the 

view often advanced by some scientists that the gov- 

ernment should by law prescribe how different classes 

of land ought to be used Such rigidities often creep 

into the technical plans made for watershed develop- 

ment forinstance, usually resulting in failure to secure 

substantive interest and participation and in less than 

cost-effective ways 

Watershed development at the small local level 

1s one way of arresting degradation of land and water 

Itis certainly a good and efficient option, but in many 

places local conditions can be treated without the A 
to Z of strictly technical methods 

Unfortunately, government pro- 

grammes under the Rural Develop- 

(Areainsqkms) mentMunistry’s Common Guidelines 


State No of Dists Total Geog TotalWL %to Total for Watershed Development — cel- 
Covered AreaofDists AreaınDısts Geog Area 

Covered Covered tainly a remarkable and commend- 
Andhra Pradesh 23 275068 00 51750 19 18 81 able mtake a domo explicitly 
Arunachal Pradesh 13 8374300 — 1832625 2188 llow for ınnovations which may be 
Assam 23 78438 00 20019 17 2552 locally appropriate and more cost- 
Bihar 55 173877 00 20997 55 12 08 effective It would be very desirable 
Goa 2 3702 00 61327 1657 . forthe ministry, which provides funds 
Gujarat 25 196024 00 43021 28 21 95 tied to the common guidelines, to 
iuge "PI D pes of Ee e 5: s considersome kind of ‘venture’ fund- 

1machnai rrades 
Jammu & Kashmir: 14 101387 00 65444 24 6455 ied ccuKdee alternatives winch 
Karnataka 27 19179100 — 2083028 1087  "Ouldbetechnically appropriate and 
Kerala 14 3886300 1448 18 373 _ lesscost-intensive 
Madhya Pradesh 62 44344600 6971375 1572 It ıs often thought that techno- 
Maharashtra 32 307690 00 53489 08 17 38 logy 1s neutral to equity, that techno- 
Manipur 9 22327 00 12948 62 58 00 logical choices cannot promote 
Ynyd 3 x fe i PA r equity This is notso For instance, ın 
1ZOram 

Nagaland à 1657000 anai d plantation of green cover on lands 
nien 30 155707 00 21341 71 1371 subject to erosion to slow down run- 
Punjab 17 50362 00 2228 40 442 Off of rain water, it 1s possible to 
Rayasthan 32 34223900 105639 11 3087 choose the species of trees, shrubs 
Sikkim 4 7096 00 3569 58 50 30 and grasses to ensure that sections of 
Tripura 4 10486 00 1276 03 12 17 local people who depend on biomass 
Tamıl Nadu 29 130058 00 23013 90 17 70 from the common lands do get Sig- 
Uttar Pradesh 83 294411 00 38772 80 13 17 nificant quantities of the specific 
West Bengal i 89732 00 211348 d biomass which they need Again, itis 
Union Territory 20 10973 00 574 30 523 y san, 
Total 584 316641400 63851831 2017 possible to plan and build structures 
* Unsurveyed Area (J&K) 120849 00 on streams along their courses so as 
Total Geo Area 3287263 00 to provide better moisture to lands 





Source 1 50000 scale wasteland maps prepared from Landsat Thematic Mapper/IRS 


LISS MH Data 


alongside the upper reaches, which 
are usually with the poorer sections 
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TABLE 5 


Category-wise Wastelands of India 
(Area in sq kms) 





Category Total % to Total 
Waste- — Geograplucal 
lands Aiea Covered 

Gullied and/or Ravinous land 20553 35 065 

Land with or without scrub 194014 29 613 

Waterlogged and Marshy land 16568 45 052 

Land aftected by salinity/ 

alkalinity-coastal/inland 20477 38 065 

Shitting Cultivation Area 35142 20 111 

Under utilised/degraded notified 

forest land 140652 31 444 

Degraded pastures/grazing land 25978 91 082 

Degraded land under 

plantation crop 5828 09 018 

Sands-Inland/Coastal 50021 65 158 

Mining/Industrial wastelands 1252 13 004 

Barren rocky/stony waste/ 

shect rock area 64584 77 204 

Steep sloping area 7656 29 024 

Snow covered and/or glacialarea 55788 49 1 76 

Total Wasteland Area 638518 31 2017 


Source 1 50000 scale wasteland maps prepared trom Landsat 
Thematic Mapper/IRS LISS IAI Data 


Note 1,20,849 00sqkmsinJammu & Kashmiris not mapped and 
hence not considered for calculating the percentage 


of farmers The point 1s that equity considerations 
should be always kept ın mind while designing the tech- 
nical parts of a land treatment plan For every compo- 
nent of it the question should be Who will gain and 
who will lose? 

Apart from the above, since local people are 
expected to contribute towards the cost of a treatment 
plan, 1t becomes important to keep the investmentcost 
as low as possible To the extent that 
this 1s achieved, government funds for 
wasteland reclamation and watershed 


development programmes would go Classification of Land 


dimmution of the availability of the varieties and quan- 
tities of biomass which the poor used It is critical that 
the link between the fragile common lands and local 
livelihoods 1s kept in mind while planning and imple- 
menting wasteland reclamation through wateished 
development or other methods 

There are no definitive official estimates of com- 
mon property resources (CPR) in India Rights toCPRs 
may be ownership oruserrights or both Secondary data 
do not help to capture these fully One attempt to iden- 
tify CPRsby G K Kadekodi and Aslam Perwaiz (1998) 
may be seen in Table 6 Their figures for CPRs in the 
different states may be seen in Table 7 Vasundhara, 
published by the Department of Land Resources in the 
Ministry of Rural Development, has cited these figures 

These figures would be off the mark to the 
extent there are encroachments in CPRs, a fact of life 
in moststates The official machinery 1s usually lacka- 
daisical inremoving encroachments from CPRs How- 
ever, 1n many local situations, people have managed 
to persuade or pressurize the encroachers to pull out 
ofthe CPRs, usually forthe purpose of developing them 
to produce fuelwood and fodder of which they feel 
acute shortages 

One of the causes of degradation of common 
property resouices has been that access to them 15 open, 
anyone from the village or from neighbouring villages 
uses them without any kind of site-specific regulation 
by the community itself This isa problem which is not 
practical to regulate by externally 1mposed rules Dec- 
ades ago, local communities had evolved their own 
rules which were followed by common consent Robert 
Wade documented, for instance, what was done in vil- 
lages which he studied 1n Andhra Pradesh Similarly, 


TABLE 6 


Identification of Common Property Resources 


Included in CPR Source of Sanction for Access 


(as assumed in the estimation) 


alonger way 
For the landless and the smal] Net SownArea No On uncultivated owned land 
d If. ll th limited user rights 
SNOUT E HOME ES SPECIA EHE Current Fallow No On uncultivated owned land 
semi-arid and arid regions of the limited user rights 
country, the common lands are the  Fallow other then Current Yes User rights by convention 
source of a number of biomass mate-  Cultivable waste Yes Partial user rights by conven- 
rials which they use for fuel, fodder, tion 
Pastures and other grazıng land Yes User rights by law 
medicines and a variety of products 
hich th for their hand f Barren and uncultivable land May beincluded No access 
walca tneyusetorther nandicrait Area put to non-agricultural use No No access 
(baskets, mats, brooms) NS Jodha forest Area 
has 1n his seminal studies noted the — 1 Reserved No No access 
deeradation of the common lands 2 Protected Partial Partial user rights 
K 3 Unclassed Yes User rights by law 


over the decades and the consequent 
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TABLE 7 





Common Property Land Resources in 1990-91 Period 
(inthousand hectares) good to catch them young, as the 


State Non-forest Areas 


PLCPR PPG CWL OTHFL TOTNFCPR PROT + 





(2434445) 

(/) (2) (3) (+) (5) (6) 

Andhra Pradesh 1953 | 843 780 1377 4953 
Assam 366 184 104 84 738 
Bihar 1433 126 372 999 2930 
Gujarat 0 849 1920 60 2829 
Haryana 0 23 21 0 44 
Himiachal Pradesh 392 1136 125 15 1668 
Jammu & Kashmir 182 127 138 6 453 
Karnataka 649 1098 446 457 2650 
Kerala 0 2 95 27 124 
Madhya Pradesh 1790 2734 1579 826 6929 
Maharashtra 2120 1519 1028 983 5650 
Meghalaya 39 17! 493 167 716 
Nagaland 662 o` 99 HO 871 
Orissa 0 726 597 214 1537 
Punjab 0 10 35 28 73 
Rajasthan 2779 1912 5567 1927 12185 
Tamil Nadu 627 124 290 1044 2085 
Tripura 39 0? l l 41 
Uttar Pradesh 0 303 1034 884 2221 
West Bengal 0 7 106 51 164 
Total 13031 11740 14830 9260 48861 


Definitions PLCPR—Private lands to which common access may exist, CWL—Cutturable 
wastelands, PPG — Permanent pastures and grazing lands OTHFL — Other than current 


course of the educational process 
in schools and colleges It would be 


Uttarakhand Seva Nidhi of Almora 
has demonstrated through the use 
of work books introduced into the 


Forest Total 
CPR ` CPR 
{6+7) 


UNCL school system which enable teachers 
(7) (8 and pupils to relate, ın a quantitative 
1333 6286 way, what the local environments 
1246 1984 produce for people for their daily 
2418 — 5348 lives In Unicef, subsequent to the 

557-3386 Rig Summit, Primary Environmen- 
Es a tal Care (PEC) was proposed as a 
7» 525 conceptand practice to educate chil- 
1011 3661 dren Unfortunately, not much bead- 
0 124 way has been made, if one looks at 
7180 14109 schools in villages and small towns 
1546 — 7196 across the country 
16 732 
0 871 For the future, it 15 necessary 
3010 4547 thatwecontinuetorefine ourunder- 
286 359 standing of the causes of degrada- 
2011 14196 tion of our land resources, and of the 
2 ds deterioration of local water regimes 
466 26g; Which are critical for the producti- 


482 . 646  Vity of our land resources After all 
25712 74873 these natural resource endowments 
provide the sustenance for human 
and livestock populations, contri- 


tallow PROT + UNCL- Protected and unclassee forest lands, TOTNFCPR - PLCPR + buting a very substantial proportion 


CWL + PPG + OTHFL (total non-torest common property land resources) 


Arun Agarwal has examined regulations made and 
followed in the past by villages in West Rajasthan 

Even today, as result of efforts made by NGOs 
in many places, communities have evolved their own 
local norms and rules for the use of grazing lands and 
forest areas which they protect These are generally 
more effective than injunctions and prohibitions 
ordered by a government authority, though for a 
number of reasons there 1s sometimes a breakdown 
of the local system Even in such cases the repair job 
done by local people is more effective than interven- 
tion by an external authority. There 1s a school of 
thought which feels that the open access to common 
property resources cannot be remedied except by an 
external regulatory authority, butour experience in the 
country proves otherwise 

Can anything be done to help the young people 
inthe villages tobe more conscious and caring towards 
their local land, water and forest environment? It 1s 
clear that this 1s necessary, and can best be done in the 


to our national income Fifty years 
agoour landresource percapita was 
just under one hectare, while now we have only less 
than one-third ofthatfigure We cannottherefore, as a 
country, afford to live with further degradation of our 
natural resources 

On the contrary it 1s imperative that the govern- 
ment and the users of those resources do everything 
possible to reverse the loss of productivity caused by 
past degradation In order to do this sustainably, the 
problem cannot be considered just as a question of 
technology Rather the informed involvement of the 
users — the farmers, the herdsmen, the forest dwellers 
— has to be secured in whatever measures are devised 
and best suited to local conditions Civil society organi- 
sations have a crucial role to play 1n these efforts 
and processes, and must be allowed full scope to do 
so, though the legal framework has placed the gov- 
ernments (specially in the states) 1n an overarching 
authoritative position 


VB ESWARAN 
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Wastelands 


MORE than two-thirds of India's 
population 1s dependant on land It 1s 
significant that this percentage has 
remained almost unchanged in the 
last 80 years The reason 1s not far to 
seek Employment generation 1n the 
secondary and tertiary sectors of the 
economy isunable to absorb even the 
additional urban labour force. There- 
fore, scope for the rural work force 
finding meaningful employment in 
the urban sector 1s severely limited 

With an increasing capital out- 
put ratio, the income elasticity of 
employment in the non-agricultural 
sector keeps declining, making it more 
difficult for the urban sector to absorb 
the extra manpower that 1s intended to 
be released from land 


>The views expressed are personal and do not 
bind the organisation for which the author 
works or has worked in the past 


Rehabilitating degraded lands 


N C SAXENA 


During the last three decades 
three programmes have been tried 
on a large scale to help alleviate rural 
poverty —land reforms, the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme 
(focusing on self-employment in the 
non-agricultural sector) and wage 
employment programmes These were 
not generally targeted to 1mprove pro- 
ductivity of marginal lands 1n rainfed 
areas and, therefore, did not show a 
sustained increase 1n rural incomes 
On the other hand, due to soil and 
water run-off, the health of the two 
most important resources in rural 
India — land and water — has fast de- 
clined This paper traces the back- 
ground of the present approach to 
wasteland development, and suggests 
some measures to improve the sustar- 
nability of the current programme 

According to the nine-fold land 
classification, out of 304 million hec- 


taiesot land in India for hich 1ecords 
are available, roughly 40 million hec- 
tares are considered totally unin foi 
vegetation It1s ether urban and under 
other non-agricultural uses such as 
roads and rivers, oris under permanent 
snow, ocks and deserts The break-up 
of the remaining 264 million hectares 
of land that is fit for vegetation is as 
follows 





Million Hectaies 


Cultivated land 142 
Forest land 67 
Fatlows/ culturable wastes 

pastures/groves 55 


Total arca of culturable lands 264 


The above land use classifica- 
tion, however, does not say anything 
about the extent of land degradation 
or loss ın productivity over time due 
to various natural and man-made 
causes Notonly areculturable wastes 
and pastures considered highly deg- 
raded — that is, producing biomass 
much below their potential — even a 
substantial part of cultivated and for- 
est lands have lost their productivity 
due to inappropriate land use and 
over-exploitation 

The National Commission on 
Agriculture estimated that 175 million 
ha of land was under some form of 
degradation and was in need of atten- 
tion According tothe commission, all 
rainfed paddy lands in the country 
were subject to water and wind ero- 
sion and thus in the 175 million ha the 
commission included 85 mha of 
cultivated land too, of the remaining 
90 mha there would be (35 mha) of 
degraded and barren forest lands and 
therest55 mha would constitute com- 
mon and revenue lands 


A vital piece of information about 
non-forest wastelands pertains to its 
ownership There are three obvious 
categories private, community and 
government In addition to unculti- 


vated lands which were historically 
part of the farmers" holding, especially 
in ryotwai semi-arid areas, many 
poo: families have been allotted some 
6 mha of wastelands unde: various 
programmes over the last 20 years 
Thus, substantial culturable waste 
area has been privatised as a cons- 
cious policy outcome, although such 
lands may still be lying uncultivated 
Besides, there aie encroachments, 
mostly unrecorded 

A large part of this land may be 
suitable for growing grasses, shrubs 
oi trees, but notcrops The same is true 
of government wastes that are owned 
by the government but used by the 
community, and giazing lands which 
ate generally vested in village bodies 
There ts little de fac to distinction bet- 
ween the two categories, as both are 
used for grazing and are generally quite 
degiaded These ate also referred to as 
common or village lands There is 
much regional variation as well as 
variation between neighbouring vil- 
lages In villages of intensive cultiva- 
tion, common lands are of marginal 
1mportance, but in hilly and unirri- 
gated villages common lands still 
offer livelihood possibilities for 
the poor 


Vins lands have generally been a 
victim of the ‘tragedy of the com- 
mons’ phenomenon where they are 
exploited by all, without anyone con- 
sidering himself responsible for main- 
tenance A laissez faire policy was 
followed by the government with 
respect to these lands Neither were 
any funds allocated fo: them, nor was 
any specific government department 
made responsible for grasses and 
pastute development As these lands 
could not meet peoples’ needs, the 
biotic pressure on forests increased, 
leading to degradation of forests too 
By the mid-seventies it became 
evident that if peoples" demands for 


fuelwood and foddei were not met, it 
would be impossible toeven save p10- 
ductive forests This was then sought 
to be achieved through a programme 
of social forestry on village and pri- 
vate lands The philosophy around 
afforestation of common lands tn the 
social forestry programme was that 
these lands were to be brought undei 
the forest department’s control, in the 
hope that the trees would be later 
handed over to the village communi- 
ties for protection and management 


H.. the forest department 
(FD) could not look after small 
patches scattered over hundieds of 
villages in a district, creating enor- 
mous problems of protection lead- 
ing to high moitality The continued 
involvement of FD in the initial years 
discouraged local bodies from tak- 
ing over, as a result extending FD 
management Besides, goveinment 
failed to define, establish and publi- 
cise the rights of the people to the trees 
and the procedures for marketing 
and allocating benefits The shares 
that would accrue to the individuals, 
village, panchayat and FD were not 
clearly laid down Insecurity about 
benefits led to indifterence on behalf 
of the people 

Thus, in perspective ıt appeats 
that the two policies on wastelands — 
the land distribution policy of the 
1970s and the social forestry of the 
19805 —seemto have been influenced 
by Hardin’s ideas that there are only 
two sustainable solutions either the 
commons should be privatised, oi 
they should be brought unde the 
control of a coercive state authority 
A thid model, of community contiol 
over commons and over the pro- 
gramme for then regeneration, was 
not given any thought in these mod- 
els As discussed later in this paper, the 
experience of the Jast 10 years shows 
that community contol rs the only 
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option that generates sustained bene- 
fits, both social and private 


l. 1985, the Government of India 
set up a National Wastelands Deve- 
lopment Board to promote peoples’ 
participation in afforestation pro- 
grammes and to regenerate the health 
of India’s wastelands A target of 
afforestation of 5 million hectares a 
year was set up for the board Latet, 
a Department of Wastelands Develop- 
ment was created in 1992 New struc- 
tures, however, did not mean new 
policies. The same old approach of 
bringing lands under government 
domain continued 

The Department of Wastelands 
Development, while issuing sanc- 
tions, insisted that the government 
agency tnvolved with plantations 
should have complete control over 
lands where trees were planted Even 
for farm lands, the guidelines stipu- 
lated that the executing agency pro- 
duce a certificate from land owners 
that they had authorised the agency 
to execute works on their lands Thus 
the people, whether on public waste- 
landsorontheirown lands, were sup- 
posed to be mere spectators, they had 
norolein planning orexecution ofthe 
progranme 

Second,the problem of degene- 
ration of village wastelands was seen 
as arising from peoples' demand foi 
fuelwood and fodderresulting in lack 
of tree cover Therefore, the pro- 
gramme concentrated on production 
offuelwood Actually the loss of soil 
from such lands was linked more to 
lack of control of run-off of rainwater 
It was not so much ademand problem 
as that of land management, especially 
common lands 

Without controlling run-off it 
was not possible to stabilise water 
regimeseven for crop lands, and it was 
amustake to look at the degradation of 
common lands in isolation to the other 


Wastelands 


issues of low productivity of crop lands 
inrainfed areas Thus, it was difficult 
torehabilitate degraded lands without 
introducing moisture conservation 
and water harvesting measures Such 
measures are needed foi all rainfed 
areas put to biomass production 

The main thiust of the pro- 
grammes should have been on activi- 
ties relating to soil conservation, land 
shaping and development, pasture 
development, and water resources 
conservation for the entire watershed, 
not merely afforestation on waste- 
lands Even when such schemes were 
undertaken by the agriculture depart- 
ment, these remained departmental in 
approach with no involvement of the 
people Maintenance ot the created 
assets suffered, as beneficiaries weie 
not motivated to assume responsibi- 
lity for maintenance Besides, these 
were implemented in an isolated and 
segmented manner and watershed as 
aunitofareadevelopment was totally 
lost sight of 


I. 1s estimated that up to the end of 
the Eighth Plan about 165 mha 
rainfed/degraded land had been 
treated/developed However, these 
achievements are not reflected in 
the data for net sown area, which 
has remained almost stagnant at 
around 142 mha for the last thirty 
years This indicates that either the 
treated lands were already under cul- 
tivation or an equal area is getting 
degraded or diverted for non agricul- 
ture purposes The possibility of bogus 
repoiting also cannot be ruled out 
The 1999 Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditoi General states 
that despite spending Rs 2195 crore on 
the Drought Prone Area Programme 
(DPAP) between 1973 and 1995 the 
drought prone area increased fiom 
55 3 mha to 74 6 mha in the same 
period There was insufficient evalu- 
ation ofthe quality of works and even 


run-offs not measured, with the result 
that survival rate of plantations was 
vely low, and structures to promote 
water and soil conse: vation were not 
maintained 

The evaluation ieports have 
shown that watershed development 
programmes cannot succeed without 
full participation of project benefici- 
aries and careful attention to issues 
of social organisation This ts because 
success depends on consensus among 
alarge number of users The costs and 
benefits of watershed interventions 
are location-specific and unevenly 
distributed among the people attected 
Moreover, collective capability 15 
required for managementof commons 
and for new structures created during 
the project 


Tua shortcomings weie taken 
care of, at least on paper, with the 
acceptance of new guidelines on 
watershed development based on the 
Hanumantha Rao Committee report 
with effect from Apiil 1995 It pro- 
vides fot the development of an entire 
compact micro-watershed rather 
than pieces of wastelands scattered at 
different places The strength of the 
guidelines lies in the decentralisation 
of decision-making process by involv- 
ing local panchayati raj institutions 
and people at grassroot level It aims 
at establishing a system under which 
village people can actually involve 
themselves ın the planning, imple- 
mentation and monitoring of watei- 
shed development programme 

In the preparation of the water- 
shed development plan, user groups 
and other people depending directly 
on the watershed have to be actively 
involved Another strength of thése 
guidelines lies on the flexible app- 
roach followed in the method of release 
of funds, the area to be covered in each 
watershed, as well as choice of com- 
ponents Besides this, the new guide- 


lines also attempt at making these 
projects sustainable by establishing a 
watershed development fund and in- 
volving people in deciding equity 155- 
ues andusufruct sharing mechanisms 

Technical assistance was to be 
provided by a multi-disciplinary team 
comptising experts from various 
departments and sectors to the pio- 
gramme implementing agencies 
(PIAs), which could be a line depart- 
ment, a NGO, a panchayat oi a user 
gioup A well-designed training pro- 
gramme was given top priority in 
order to create awareness among tunc- 
tionaries 


p. guidelines, however, 
do not always lead to desired action 
The field staff ts not trained to solicit 
participation, which continues to be 
‘an ideology without methodology’, 
withoutaroad map im sight Disregard 
of peoples’ participation ıs a legacy 
ofthe 'PWD culture' governing civil 
works It also represents a continua- 
tion of the colonial approach to con- 
servation, where community stake in 
resources, their knowledge and man- 
agement systems do not count The 
state's appropriation of community 
resources and dismantling of tradi- 
tional management systems for CPRs 
and the promotion of conservation — 
technique-dominated, top down, gov- 
ernment supported — initiatives are 
other factors which marginalised 
the communities and their stake in 
the resources 

Local collective action m the last 
30 years has also been undermined 
by a number of political and econo- 
mic processes Village societies have 
become heterogeneous, and market 
forces have commercialised the erst- 
while subsistence economies integrat- 
ing them with urban and national 
economies Possibilities for migration 
and mobility tend to work against 
cooperation Moreover, anti-poverty 


programmes such as the Indira Awaas 
Yojana increase the dependence of 
the poo: on the village elite and petty 
buteaucracy and at the same time 
make them compete within them- 
selves foi limited favours from gov- 
einment This adveisely affects the 
sustainability of people coming toge- 
the: foracommon cause 
Cooperation woiks best in small 
gioups with similarity of needs and 
clear boundaties, and shared norms 
and patterns of reciprocity Competi- 
tive politics erodes the t1aditional 
authority structures, and modernisa- 
tion improves the options of both exit 
and voice for the common people 
As old authority structures crumble, 
appeals to government for conflict 
resolution and aibitiation become 
moie common, and dependence on 
government for local resource man- 
agement increases Many rural com- 
munities in developing countries are 
now in this difficult transition period, 
with traditional institutions on the 
decline while new self-governing 
institutions are yetto be born 


Bus five years ıs too short a 
time to evaluate the new guidelines, 
yet limited evidence suggests that 
most projects have failed to generate 
sustainability A mayor study was done 
for the ICAR in 1998 (reported in 
Farrington edited Participatory Water- 
shed Development, OUP, 1999) of 70 
villages in Maharashtra andA P, cov- 
ering several watershed programmes 
The survey revealed that increase in 
agricultural production did not last for 
more than two years Structures were 
abandoned because of lack of main- 
tenance and there was no mechanism 
for looking after common lands 
Farmers were notconvinced aboutthe 
need to contribute, which would hap- 
pen only when they make the deci- 
sions about what kind of measures 
are introduced on their plots 


Often, in government projects, 
farmers do not have this choice and 
technological norms aie too inflex- 
ible The very fact that farmers ate 
unwilling to contribute towards the 
cost of works shows that they have lit- 
tle faith in the effectiveness of the pro- 
gramme Except forthe villages where 
NGOs were active, all other pio- 
grammes scored poorly In many cases 
peitormance incontrol villages which 
had no investment was bette: Most 
government watershed development 
investments have yielded disappoint- 
ing 1esults given the vast resources 
allocated to date 


F. wateished projects to be sus- 
tainable, community managed sys- 
tems are needed and they can succeed 
only with farmers’ contribution and 
thei commitment of time and reso- 
urces Although the common guide- 
lines prescribe that those benefiting 
from works on private land should 
make a contribution of 10% of the 
total cost and 5% for works on com- 
mon lands, in piactice it has been dif- 
ficult to eithei collect these charges 
in full or recovery is often shown on 
paper but adjusted by the contractor 
in his bill 

For sustainability itis important 
that the contribution from farmers be 
a necessary commitment before the 
start ofa project, for that would ensure 
asense of ownership leading to better 
quality and transparency and assured 
money for maintenance It may be 
pointed out here that Myrada, an NGO 
working in southern India, insists 
thatall works on private lands should 
be fully financed by the individuals 
concerned 

Watershed development pro- 
jects are being tmplemented by seve- 
ral departments of thc Government of 
India, often with different guidelines 
This causes confusion and bungs a 
bad name to the GOI because state 
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governments get the mpression that 
there 1s no effective coordination bet- 
ween different central departments 
Even when the approach or guidelines 
are common, funds are sanctioned by 
different departments, and each does 
Its own separate monitoring 


Q.. reasons for poor implemen- 
tation of watershed projects ale 

' Insecurity about availability of fund- 
ing at the grassroot level, as there 1s 
no guarantee that funds would be 
released in time by the GOI or other 
funding agencies Pressure to spend 
available tunds by a fixed deadline so 
that more funds could be demanded 

* Limited time permitted for prepara- 
tory and group formation activities A 
strict orientation to achieving physi- 
cal targets discourages field staff from 
taking time to promote social organi- 
sation Field staff has no incentive to 
make the effort to pursue participatot y 
approaches 

* There is httle impact assessment 
or evaluation of physical progress 
after the scheme has run for a couple 
of years It 1s taken for granted that 
once money has been spent, physical 
progress automatically results It 1s 
quite likely that soil conservation 
structures may not last for more than 
a few years, or plantations may not 
survive 

* Unclear criteria for selecting areas 
and villages or for withdrawing from 
avillage 

* Limited numan resource capabili- 
ties Government staff have some- 
times subcontracted all work related 
to participatory processes to NGOs 
without developing any internal 
capacity 

* As funds fiom the Ministry of 
Rural Development go straight to the 
districts, there is little involvement of 
senior state government officials and 
line agencies Wateished develop- 
ment programmes require a compre- 
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hensive and integrated approach 
involving several line departments 
and, therefoie, the full involvement 
of state governments is essential 

1 Inthe present form, schemes are left 
to be planned and executed by district 
level officers The capability of dis- 
trict level officers to plan and write a 
good project ıs extremely limited 
Moreover, once it 1s realised that sen- 
ior officers from the divisional and 
state capitals take no interest in such 
schemes or their interest 1s limited to 
monitoring of financial expenditure 
alone, the quality of project prepara- 
tion and of implementation suffeis a 
great deal 

i Horizontal linkages between varı- 
ous line agencies at the district level 
are very weak Thus, although water- 
shed development may require inte- 
gration of soil conservation techniques 
with plantation, there 1s little likeli- 
hood of effective coordination bet- 
ween the district soil conservation 
officer and the district forest officer 
The tendency in Indian administration 
1s to look up to seniors rather than 
establish linkages with officers in 
other departments at an equal level 

* There 1s no arrangement for hand- 
ing over of structures and mainte- 
nance of plantation after a project 1s 
completed Therefore, sustainability 
of projects gets impaired 


l. should be stressed here that water- 
shed development piogrammes 
should only indirectly address the 
problemof poverty orunemployment 
It should be armed at increasing or sta- 
bilising the carrying capacity of land 
and water resources in rainfed areas 
As poverty 1s both a cause and eftect 
of over-exploitation of natural resou- 
rces, successful implementation of 
watershed development programmes 
would result in sustainable reduction 
in poverty On the other hand if pro- 
duction is notemphasised as the goal, 


one may end up by achieving neithei 
reduction in poverty not employment 
At the same time, given that 
developmentofagriculture ona water- 
shed basis would be biased in favour 
of those who own land, itis important 
to ensure that the landless do not suf- 
ferincontrast Access to land through 
pattas on common ptopetrty resou- 
ices, equitable distribution of grazing 
opportunities, usufructoiy rights on 
forest produce and development ot 
non-farm employment would have to 
be ensured in orde: that equity consi- 
derations aie not lost sight of 
Furthermore, the interface of the 
watershed associations/committees 
with the panchayati raj institutions, 
particularly the gram panchayats, 1s 
tenuous Of couse, members of the 
wateished association aie also mem- 
bers of the gram sabha, but they would 
have to be madeaccountable to both the 
gram sabhaand the gram panchayat 


A new Department of Land Resou- 
rces has recently been created 1n April 
1999 by merging the schemes of area 
development, such as DPAP, DDP 
(Desert Development Programme) 
and watershed development/soil con- 
servation/social forestry part of the 
Employment Assurance Scheme with 
the present Department of Wastelands 
Development In order to ensure that 
past mistakes aie not repeated, the new 
department would have to lay greater 
emphasis on performance Capacity 
building of grassroot organisations 
in planning, monitoring, implemen- 
tation and marketing should be the 
future strategy Other features of the 
new approach should be 

' There should be constant monitor- 
ing, evaluation, impact assessment 
by external experts NABARD, 
MANAGE, NIRD, among others, 
should be involved in this exercise 

* Funds in the first stage should be 
given for those states that set up 


organisational structures to properly 
appraise and evaluate such projects 

* High priority should be given to reju- 
venation of village ponds and tanks, 
and techarge of groundwatet 

` There should be integration of all 
area development with the felt needs 
of the people, such as drinking water 
and ciedit 

* Panchayats should be involved and 
their involvement should include 
transfer of funds to such village level 
bodies, including user groups, who 
would handle funds and the job of gov- 
ernment agencies should be to facih- 
tate and train rather than control tunds 
Where panchayats teptesent several 
villages, single village organisations, 
as sub-units of panchayats should be 
created, so that land 1n question 1s 
appuitenant to one village only to 
avoid conflict 

' The ownership and control over 
revenue wastelands should be trans- 
ferred to PRIs and village organisa- 
tions to ensure certainty of tenure In 
ex-ryotwari states, transfer of revenue 
lands to panchayats has still not been 
done, which makes it problematic 
for the village panchayats to ‘own up’ 
efforts on such lands 

* Since cultivable wastelands in 
many states have already been settled 
with the poot, special proyects should 
be undertaken to make such lands 
productive Private ownership will 
help in sustained increase in land 
productivity 


I. short, the objective of all land 
based intervention should be, ‘to 
enable rural people in rainfed regions 
to prevent, arrest and reverse degrada- 
tion of life support systems, particu- 
larly land and water, so as to produce 
biomass ın a sustainable and equita- 
ble manner’ 

It is important to look at forest 
lands, non-forest wastelands and crop 
lands in an integrated manner This ts 


often not done as upstream treatment 
to reduce soil movement does not 
benefit large farmers who are down- 
stream They see noadvantage and are 
indifferent or opposedto this strategy 
They would prefei to conserve and 
harvest water in the drainage line so 
that 1t can be used directly for irriga- 
tion orto replenish groundwater 
However, lands tn the upper 
catchment should be rehabilitated 
first for at least three reasons To ben- 
efit the landless and the poor who 
depend on the upper slopes, so that 
groundwater recharge begins at the 
earliest, and by the time the lower 
catchment 1s treated any debris and 
erosion running down trom the upper 
catchment has been minimised 


H... uppe: slopes are typi- 
cally under the control of the forest 
department, which does not permit 
other departments to operate on its 
lands The Ministry of Rural Develop- 
ment has recently permitted its funds 
to be used in water shed schemes by the 
FD, but a simila initiative 1s needed 
from the Ministry of Agriculture too 

One of the least understood but 
most useful concepts 1s the issue of 
complementarity between forests 
and agriculture If it ıs strengthened, 
the local community develops a stake 
in the preservation of forests, which 
can deter individual attempts at 
encroachments or degradation 

Also, at present, the three life 
support systems, 1e land, water and 
forests, remain unintegrated admi- 
nistratively and management-wise 
Therefore, the government should 
strive towards an integrated plann- 
ing approach at the village level 
through peoples’ participation It ıs 
only by linking the future of forests 
and uncultivated lands with crop lands 
and groundwater recharge that will 
ensure the sustainability of govern- 
ment efforts 
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IT 1s often stated that land 1s a scarce 
resource in India Figures on adeclin- 
ing per capita availability of land 
are often quoted inthiscontext Simul- 
taneously, and somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, aconcern is also expressed with 
regard to the large magnitude of 
wasteland in the country Even if it i5 
conceded that definitions of waste- 
lands and theirestimates vary widely, 
the question arises why are we not 
able to make better use of our waste- 
lands? Is it due to the absence of well- 
developed technologies? Or 1s it a 
matter of non-specification of owner- 
ship arising out of ambiguity 1n prop- 
erty rights to land? 

In other words, is wasteland 
open access or common property 
land? Why and how should property 
rights on land be changed and what 
impact 1s this likely to have on effi- 
cient use, on distribution of produce 
of land, and on the supply of different 
kinds of goods and services, including 
ecosystem services This paper exa- 
mines some of these issues 

The first section compares esti- 
mates of wasteland obtained from 
different sources Thesearethen com- 
pared with alternative estimates of 
common property land toexaminethe 
extent of convergence oroverlapping 
betweenthesetwosets Finally, policy 


Wastelands and Common 
property land resources 


KANCHAN CHOPRA 


1ssues relating to change 1n property 
rights over land and their possible 
impacts are discussed 

The policy-maker has often to 
examine the scope for possible inter- 
ventions to enable better use of waste- 
land at the state or national level 
Existing classifications of land use 
need to be examined in order todo so 
These classifications based on avail- 
able data are a mix of use based and 
property rights based classifications 
First, there exists the nine-fold classi- 
fication of land use as reported in 
agricultural statistics (ALUS) ! This 
can delineate use but not ownership 
categories which can only be inferred 
indirectly Ownership with respect to 
agricultural land 1s specified addition- 
ally inthe Agricultural Censuses (AC), 
as a part of which data 1s collected 
once every five years The main dis- 
tinction focusedupon here is between 
ownership and operational holdings 

In some respects, the ALUS 
classification ts partly a property 
rights classification. Forestland, one 
of the categories in the nine-fold clas- 
sification, 1s often distinguished on the 
basis of categories of forests such as 
reserved, protected and unclassed 
1 Source The Directorate of Economics 


and Statistics, Ministry ot Agriculture and 
Cooperation, GovernmentofIndia 


forests and these distinctions have 
connotations with regard to the nature 
of peoples’ rights existing on them ? 
Legal ownership of 95 8% of the 
forest area 1s vested ın the state Only 
2 5% of the forest area 1s with corpo- 
rate bodies defined as ‘municipal and 
other corporate bodies, village pan- 
chayats etc ’ Rights of access to parts 
of the state owned forest have, how- 
ever, existed for local communities 
State owned forests can be reserved, 
protected or unclassed, depending on 
the category of forest cover Though 
reserve forests have always been trea- 
ted as inaccessible, protected and un- 
classed forests are partly accessible 


A. far back as 1n 1907, the Impe- 
rial Gazetteer recorded that unclassed 
or public forest lands are those given 
over with even fewer restrictions 
for the use of the public ? It further 
maintained that protected forests 
may be either in a state of transition 
into reserves, or intended to remain 
permanently in that class In the latter 
case, more beneficial exercise of nghts 
by local communities was allowed 
It can, therefore, be concluded that 
access of local communities to pro- 
tected forests would be inversely 
related to the magnitude of their con- 
version to reserve forests 

The Government of India Gaz- 
etteer of 1975 also holds that local 
people have virtually unrestricted 
rights of felling trees and grazing live- 
stock ın protected forests 4 On the 
basis of these pieces of indirect evi- 
dence, 1tcan be concluded that whereas 
no access to reserve forests was 
granted either by law or by use? local 


2 The break-up of total forest area on the 
basis of legal status and ownership is obtained 
from forest statistics 


3 See The Imperial Gazetteer of India, The 
Indian Empire, vol IH 


4 See The Gazetteer of India, GOI, 1975 
5 Exceptions to this may also exist 1n parts of 


communities had access to protected 
forests, both by law and more signift- 
cantly by convention 


A. against the above, classifica- 
tton of land in accordance with its 
physical status throws light on the 
magnitude of degradation Wasteland, 
in this context is defined as, “degraded 
land that can be broughtunder vegeta- 
tive cover with reasonable effort 
and which ts currently underutilized 
land and land which is deteriorating 
due to lack of appropriate water and 
soil management or on account of 
natural causes ' Early attempts at 
estimating this category, made prima- 
rily by the National Wasteland Deve- 
lopment Board (NWDB), weie based 
on a reclassification of the standard 
land use data described above These 
estimates yield the oft-quoted figure 
of 129 57 million hectares with non- 
forest wasteland being estimated at 
93 69 million hectares 

Remote sensing techniques 
(NRSA) provide an alternative clas- 
sification of land use/land cover They 
are based on 22 categories of land use 
Seven of these categories comprise 
non-forest wasteland and two can be 
classified as wasteland falling within 
forests 

The NRSA has two sets of esti- 
mates of wastelands in India using 
data based on these techniques 7 
The first uses Landsat data on a 1:1 
million scale of mapping The second 
uses Liss-I and Liss-2 data with a 
1 250,000 mapping These two sets 
give differing estimates of waste- 
lands The secondestimate puts waste- 
lands at 75 53 mha, the first at 53 3 


thecountry, notably thenorth-east 

6 See Government of India (1989) forthe defi- 
nition and estimates 

7 See GOI, Department of Space (1995) The 
estimates ot wasteland obtained from these 
two sources vary considerably See Kadekodi 
(1997) foracomparative analysis 


mha Both estimates yield a much 
lower figure for wastelands than the 
NWDB exercise 

Apart from the varying esti- 
mates, arising out of methodological 
differences, none of these classifica- 
tions pertain to property rights, which 
should in effect distinguish between 
private, communal, open access and 
stateownership Policy interventions 
in order to be appropriate and success- 
ful need to be informed about the kind 
of property rights on wasteland Are 
these lands under private ownership? 
Or are they essentially open access 
lands labelled as common property’? 


Il. this paper, an attempt is made to 
develop a methodology toestimate the 
magnitude of one such property rights 
determined category common pro- 
perty resources in land in India We 
shall, asa starting point, estimate com- 
mon property lands for 1990-91 8'The 
estimates obtained are then compared 
totheestimates obtained fromarecent 
exercise undertaken by the National 
Sample Survey to estimate common 
property resources in India 


II 

Three major kinds of property rights 
regimes can be identified in the con- 
text ofdevelopmentin India privately 
owned land as in net sown area 1n ag- 
riculture, state owned and/or managed 
land such as forestland, and land with 
varying degrees of state/private/com- 
mon access The last may be defined 
toinclude forestland, non-forest waste- 
landand common property land Land 
1s laid waste due to a lack of property 
rights onit this view 1s often misread 
as due to its being ‘a common pro- 
perty resource’ 

Common property resources 
(CPRs) are often viewed in general 


8 For estimates to: 1980 see Chopra, 


Kadekodt and Murty (1990) The methodo- 
logy followed here 1s broadly the same 
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parlance as a category on which ambi- 
guous rights exist This perception 1s 
at variance with the perception in the 
literature on property rights, which 
conceptualizes common property as 
‘private property for a group’? with 
organizational systems circumscrib- 
ing the nature of rights and responsi- 
bilities existing within the group with 
respect tothem The difference in per- 
ception between the popular and the 
documented view is mainly due to the 
varying degree of access that now 
exists on common property as a con- 
sequence of the breakdown of the 
organizational systems associated 
withthem 

In actual practice, varying de- 
grees of access always exists A dis- 
tinction, for instance, could be made 
between ownership rights and user 
rights Ina functional sense at the vil- 
lage level, the rights and conditions 
that go with it are clear Multiple uses 
and interrelated rights are the order 
ofthe day as any perceptive observer 
of rural society knows 


F. sets of resources are some- 
times characterized by complemen- 
tarity 1n use, the linkages between 
these uses giving rise to common 
property rights regimes of differing 
kinds Examples are easily found in 
rural societies in the context of water- 
bodies accessed foi different purposes 
orby different groups of communities 
Land situated in different parts of a 
watershed or tank, or used by differ- 
ent sets of right-holders at different 
times ofthe agricultural year 

In parts of Tamilnadu, for ins- 
tance, landowners in the ayacut of a 
tank have prior right to the water for 
irrigation over landowners on tank- 
fore, even though the tank ts treated 
as community property '? It is com- 


9 Forsuchadefinition see Bromley (1989) 


10 Foranexhaustive account of tank manage- 
mentin Tamilnadu see Shahetal (1998) 
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mon for nomadic communities to 
possess sheep penning rights on pri- 
vate farmland in paits of Karnataka, 
Guyarat and other parts of semi-arid 
India |! Similarly, grazing rights on 
private land are accorded to pastoral 
communities after the harvesting of 
the monsoon crop 

Institutions formalising such 
combinations of common and private 
property rights continue to thrive as 
long as it i5 to the mutual advantage 
of the stakeholders In other words, 
user rights may exist for certain pur- 
poses and at certain times Acomplex 
mosaic of propeity rights regimes is 
therefore found to exist in different 
parts ofthe country 


I. may be useful to point out that a 
large number of such institutional 
arrangements are the consequence of 
a continuous interaction between 
vested interest groups at local levels 
and it 1s not correct to surmise that 
equity plays an importantrole in their 
functioning ‘Mutual advantage’ 1s 
often conditioned by the existing 
power structures 

Further, changing technology 
and increasing pressure on land are 
bound to destabilize these institutions, 
reflecting as they do local nuances 
This process of destabilization results 
inambiguity with respect to the struc- 
ture of rights and duties, reinforcing 
the understanding popularly held that 
common property resources are in- 
deed open access resources 


III 
As stated in Section II, rights to com- 
mon property resources are a matter 
of observation and record based on 
degree of access arising out of both 
ownership and use Methodologies 
based on secondary data, where clas- 
sifications of the kind listed in Section 


I1 SeeCincotti and Panagare (1993) for therr 
excellent documentation 


IIexist, cannot capture all the ramifi- 
cations of this access The attempt to 
determine broad orders of magnitude 
will be based, therefore, on assump- 
tions with respect to both ownership 
and user rights dimensions and may 
involve over or under estimation in 
specific categories The attempt ts 
aimed at determining a range within 
which the estimates fall, with a view 
to providing directions for policy 


E. are made for 16 major 
states '? Table 1 gives the land use 
classification as available in the offi- 
cial statistics in India (ALUS) and the 
assumptions made by us regarding 
levels and sanctions for access as 
common property 

Column one of Table | lists the 
eight categories into which official 
land use statistics! in India classify 
geographical land Net sown area 
(including area undet miscellaneous 
tree crops) and current fallow cons- 
titutes togethei a private property 
resource to which non-owners do not 
have access Partial access has been 
found to exist to owned land, which 
may remain uncultivated due to some 
exigency This could be due to an 
absence of capital investment, oi the 
fact that the owner does not conside: 
it worthwhile to invest in marginal or 
submarginalland Fordetermining the 
magnitude of such land, the following 
methodology 1s adopted 

A comparison of data on owned 
land obtained from the Agricultural 
Census (AC) (1985-86) with that for 
net area sown and current fallow as ob- 
tained from official statistics (ALUS), 
is made !* Since, at the state level 


12 The north-castern states are not included 
in the exercise due to a lack of reliable land 
1ecord statistics 

13 Thedatasource is Directorate ot Econom- 
ics and Statistics Ministry of Agriculture and 
Cooperation, GO! 

14 Agricultural Census data are treated as 
most authentic as they are based onacomplete 


total land leased in 1s approximately 
equal to land leased out, it is assumed 
thatarea owned and operated are equal 
for each state Wherever area owned 
obtained fromthe Agricultural Census 
exceeds the sum of net area sown and 
current fallow as obtained from the 
land use statistics, ıt 15 assumed that 
rights of common access exist on this 
surplus land (column 2 of Table 2) 
This may or may not be marginal land 
In othe: words, private land to 
which common access may exist 1s 
equal to 
PLCPR =Total Owned Area (obtained 
FromAC) - (Net SownArea+ Current 
Fallows) (obtained FromALUS) 
Such a comparison of the two 
datasources reveals that in 1991, hmi- 
ted common access to uncultivated 
private land existed in the seven states 
of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Himachal 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan and to an 
almost negligible extent, Tamilnadu 
A comparison with earlier esti- 
mates for 1980-81 shows that magni- 
tude of private land to which common 
access could have been permissible 
decreased significantly in all states 
except Tamilnadu and Karnataka !5 
Fallows other than current, cul- 
tivable wastes, (including pastures 


and other grazing lands) are included 
inthe estimation of common property 
resources! as partial or complete 
access is permitted to these areas 
either by law or by convention 

The next category of Jand to 
which common property rights may 
exist 1s land under forests, divided 
into reserved, protected and unclassed 
forests In our estimates protected 
and unclassed forests are treated as 
forming a part of common property 
resources, keeping 1n mind that this 
may yield an over estimate of land to 
which common property may exist !? 

Itis therefore the subset of total 
forest area minus reserve forests to 
which common property rights are 
assumed to exist State-wise total 
forest area 1s taken from NRSA esti- 
mates Reserve forest, being a legal 
classification, has to be obtained from 
landusedata Thetotal common prop- 
erty resources 1n land arethus defined 
asthesumof 
1) that part of land, which, though offi- 
cially classified as privately owned, 
allows partial common access since it 
1s not sownon 
11) cultivable wastes and fallows other 
than current 
111) common pastures and grazing 
land, and 


Identification of Common Property Resources 


(3) 
Source of sanction for 
access (as assumed in the 
estunation) 


Onuncultivated owned land 
Iimiteduserrights 


Onuncultivated owned land 
limited user rights 


User rights by convention 
Partial user rights by convention 


TABLE 1 
(1) (2) 
Classification ofland Included in common 
property land 
Netsownarea No 
Current fallow No 
Fallow other than current Yes 
Culttvable waste Yes 
Pasturesandothergrazingland Yes 


Barrenand uncultivable land 
Area putto non-agriculturaluse No 
Forest area 

1 Reserved No 

2 Protected Partial 

3 Unclassed Yes 


May be included 


User rights by law 
No access 
Noaccess 


No access 
Partial user rights 
User rights by law 





iv) protected and unclassed forests 

CPR area so detined ıs estimated 
for 16 major states in India Table 2 
gives some orders of magnitude ob- 
tained from the estimates CPR area 
comes to between 4 and 32% of the to- 
tal geographical area of the different 
states 1n the eaily '90s if the outliers 
(Himachal Pradesh and Rajasthan) 
are leftout 


A close examination of common 
property land estimates suggests divi- 
sion of the states into two groups 

1) States where the common propeity 
land area 1s low, being less than or 
around 10% of geographical area in 
both years Punjab and Haryana fall 
in this category These two states are 
at an advanced level of agricultural 
development and are characterized 
by a large percentage of land under 
private ownership Correspondingly, 
common property land aiea per capita 
1s low 

2) States where the common property 
land area falls in the range of around 
10to30% Anumber of states such as 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Guyarat, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Tamilnadu and 
Uttar Pradesh (in the ' 80s only) fallin 
this group 

3) The outhers constitute a separate 
category Rajasthan has a common 


enumeration of all holdings in all states in 
India To arrive atthe state level figures on land 
owned trom the Agricultural Census. the cat- 
egory ‘land wholly owned” 1s added to the 
category ‘land owned’. as obtained from partly 
owned and partly rented land 


15 The decreases explicable in terms ot popu- 
lation pressure and the consequent demand tor 
land The increase 15 probably due to the larger 
magnitude ot land reportedly left tallow in 
states suchas Tamilnadu 

16 This may involve some overestimation 
ot CPRs, as ‘protected and unclassed forests’ 
includes privately owned pastures 

17 We are abstracting from the controversy 
around estimates of the total forest area in the 
country According to forest statistics, which 
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property land area of 35%, which 
appears an overestimation !? Hima- 
chal Pradesh and Jammu and Kash- 
mur, on account of being hill states, 
show varying characteristics This 1s 
because of large areas of protected 
forests 1n Himachal Pradesh, which 
makes the area under common prop- 
erty Jands unduly high, and similar 
large areas in the category of reserve 
forests tn Jammu and Kashmir, which 
decreases common property land area 
toanunusually low level 


N on-forest common property land 
1s Shown separately in Table 2 in order 
to eltminate the effect of such classi- 
fication of forest area on the estimates 
This estimate also has the benefit of 
showing the extent of access to com- 
mon property land under the jurisdic- 
tion of private persons or local bodies 

Total common property land in 
the 16 states 1s 70 042 million hec- 
tares Of this 44 983 mha or about 
64 23% 1s non-forest land As stated 


14 based on land use and legal status data, 74 86 
million hectares comprising 22 73% of the 
geographical area can be classified as forest 
uca The corresponding figuie given by the 
lirst figures Irom National Remote Sensing 
Agency (based on satellite data for 1980-82) 
15 46 35 million hectares comprising 14 10% 
oJ the geographical area The discrepancy is 
basically due to differences in methods ot data 
collection and definitions ot status In the late 
"80s an exercise was carried out by the Forest 
Survey to attempt a reconciliation of the two 
data sources by undertaking a critical 
comparision of. their respective methodolo- 
gies Forthelate'80s, wehaveusedthis source 
It depends by and large on satellite data We 
know however, that estimates can differ due 
toalternatrve methods of interpreting this data 
and to the presence or otherwise of ground 
truthing 


18 Some of the states inthis category may also 
have large tribal belts the overestimation in the 
cascot Rajasthan may however, be only partly 
true Sec Jodha’s estimate of CPR area in 
Rajasthan as a percentage of geographical area 
in Table 4 


19 Theseestimates are from Kadekodi (1997) 


20 It1s all the more well known that the ex- 
tent of variationin CPR will be sull higher 
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earliei, estimates have not been made 
forthe eastern states in which there 1s 
reason to believe land records are 
faulty Available estimates indicate 
that 1f these states are also taken into 
account, total common property land 
area increases to 74 573 million hec- 
tare Further, common property land 
aiea varies from 25 to 52% of geo- 
graphical area in these states '? 

Changes over time in the mag- 
nitude of common property land both 
as a percentage of the geographical 
area and in percapita terms can be es- 
tımated It 1s found that in a majority 
of the states, land to which common 
property land rights exist has dec- 
reased Per capita common property 
land has also gone down The decrease 
1s more pronounced in the arid and 
semi arid states of Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Karnataka, 
and Rajasthan 

It1s found that both the levels of 
common property land area in differ- 
ent states and changes overtime have 
exhibited interesting patterns. River 
basins, where crop production on 
private land is a profitable activity, 


have a low percentage of land under 
common property whereas high rain- 
fall mountains and sub mountainous 
regions have a high percentage Arid 
and semi arid states, where livestock 
rearing 15 an 1mportant activity, also 
have large amounts of land as com- 
mon pastures adding to common 
property land area ?? 


IV 

The methodology followed in arriving 
at the above estimates of common 
property land is essentially one of 
reclassification of land use statistics, 
supplemented by data from the agri- 
cultural censuses and from satellite 
imagery This 1s, perhaps, inescapable 
if we are to get a comparative macio 
level picture for different states and 
different points of time It would, how- 
ever be useful to compare the esti- 
mates obtained by using this approach 
with those obtained from village 
level studies based on the participant 
observer method 

Jodha'sstudy (1986) of common 
property lands in the dryland regions 
of India provides one such exhaustive 


TABLE 2 
Statistics on Common Property Lands: 1990-91 


State Totalcommon Non-forest com- 
propertyland — mon property 
(000 HA) land (000 HA) 

AP 5989 4624 
Bihar 5267 2850 
Gujarat 3269 2107 
Haryana 190 44 
HP 5188 1619 
J&K 278 278 
Karnataka 3207 2203 
Kerala 331 207 
MP 13,890 6446 
Maharashtra 8039 5926 
Orissa 4882 1537 
Punjab 359 73 
Rajasthan 1977 11697 
Tamil Nadu 2773 2387 
UP 3756 2221 
West Bengal 647 164 
Total 

(16states only) 70,042 44,983 


CPR/GA Commonpro- || NF-CPL/GA 
peity land per 
capita (HA) 
022 0 09 016 
0 30 006 016 
017 0 08 0 i4 
0 04 0 0I 0 009 
093 100 029 
0012 0 06 000 
017 007 011 
008 001 005 
032 021 015 
026 010 019 
031 015 009 
007 001 0014 
035 027 034 
021 0 05 018 
013 003 007 
007 001 0018 


set of estimates They are based on 
intensive village level surveys ın 21 
districts in seven states Perhaps the 
estimates are more precise for the vil- 
lages to which they referthan any con- 
ceivable estimates derived from any 
secondary state level data Second, 
even ın the states to which they apply, 
as they 1efer only to dry tropical re- 
gions, they are likely to be lower than 
those estimated in this study 

Thus, Jodha’s data leaves out, by 
definition, those 1egions where the 
forest covet is higher In at least four 
of the seven states considered by 
Jodha, protected and unclassed forests 
form a considerable part of the forest 
area, which aie treated as common 
property land area here To make the 
two estimates comparable, common 
property land area, net of protected 
and unclassed forests, shall be consi- 
dered for the states studied by Jodha 

Evenso, we find that the two sets 
of estimates seem to deviate fromeach 
othe: A case therefore exists for a 
closer dete: mination of magnitudes at 
local levels before undertaking area 
specific policy initiatives 


T. National Sample Survey (NSS), 
in its 54th round (1998) hasestimated 
CPR land per household at the state 
level Using a restricted de jure app- 
roach, preliminary estimates?! indi- 
cate that CPL land constitutes 15% of 
geographical area in India on an aver- 
age The peicentage varies from 1% 
in the Punjab to 22% in Rajasthan It 
is interesting to note that these broad 
orders of magnitude and inter-state 
variations agiee with the estimates 
airived at above on the basis of a 
reclassification of land-use statistics 

In addition to estimating mag- 
nitudes, the NSS also comments on 
the dependence of poor rural house- 


21 Sec NSS (1999)Fitty-fourth round Dratt 
Report No 54/3 3/31 


holds oncommon property lands The 
NSS reports that 4596 of all rural 
households in India collect fuel wood 
fiom common property lands and 
48% households report some collec- 
tion While the average value of this 
collection 1s not high, 58% of it con- 
sists of fuel wood 


V 

Itis clear that common propeity land 
and degraded land refer to two altei- 
native classifications of land area 
Wastelands are in the main defined as 
ecological categories (by the National 
Wastelands Development Board and 
the National Remote Sensing Agency) 
though the Ministry of Agriculture 
also adopts a classification based on 
land productivity 

It 1s true that, historically, the 
British termed most non-1evenue 
yielding land as ‘the wastes’ How- 
ever, both the NWDB and the NRSA 
classifications seem to give primacy 
tothe physical characteristics of land 
Non-forest wasteland in the NRSA 
classification, for instance, extends 
to the following kinds of land salt 
affected land, waterlogged land, 
marshy/swampy land, gullied/ravi- 
nous land, land with and without 
Scrub, sandy area, barren, stony and 
sheetrock area, mining and industrial 
waste and snow covered area 


o within forest 
area, degraded forestand forest blanks 
can be classified as wasteland 
Clearly, these characteristics are mde- 
pendent of either the 1evenue yield- 
ing nature of the land or the nature of 
existing property rights It is just pos- 
sible, by this definition, that privately 
owned revenue generating land (in a 
canal command, for instance), be a 
partof wasteland 

Land may be laid waste for a 
number of reasons, one among them 
being the nature of property rights 


Often, an unstated assumption is that 
lands with open access oi with poorly 
defined common access ate more 
likely tobe laid waste Be thatasit may, 
itis clear that common property land 
and wasteland define two sepaiate, 
albeit partly overlapping sets The 
existence of common or open access 
to acertain land is neither a necessary 
norasufficientcondition for its being 
alow productivity wasteland ^" 

Estimates of common property 
land and of wasteland in the 16 major 
states being considered is shown in 
Table 3 Total wasteland ts taken as 
estimated by NWDB tobe 129 57 mil- 
lion hectares of which 93 69 are non- 
forest wasteland A1iecent set of data 
comes from NRSA This data set 1s 
comparable with the NWDB data as 
it i5 based on ecological categories 
However, it seems to yield a much 
lowerestimate of wastelands as com- 
paredto NWDB estimates 


Ass to this data source, the 
total degraded forest area has come 
down from 35 89 to 16 3 million hec- 
tares and non-forest degraded area 
from 93 69 to 44 39 million hectares 
at the all India level ?' Since this is 
highly unlikely in the short span of 
time separating the two estimates, 
there 1s reason to believe that the 
underestimation arises out of difte- 
rent estimational procedures 

Table 4 gives oui estimate of 
common property lands together with 
NRSA estimates of wasteland 

From Table 3, it ıs clear that 
wasteland in a state may be more or 
less than common propeity land Use 
of inappropriate technology on pri- 


22 This issue 1s discussed exhaustively in 
Kadekodi and Perwaiz(1998) They also give 
comparative estimates of the two categories ot_ 
land Tr 
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vate agricultural land, for instance, 
may result in waterlogging or salinity 
rendering itinto wasteland Policy may 
be concentrated on one or other of the 
twocategortes, depending on the issue 
at hand 

From the perspective of grass- 
root interventions, it 1s important to 
distinguish between land that 1s intrin- 
sically of low capability, that gets 
degraded due to technological fac- 
tors and that which 1s degraded due to 
the absence of well-spelt out property 
rights Table4 gives estimates of those 
different categories of land 

It is found that, at the national 
level, wasteland 1s of a lower magni- 
tude than common property land 
Considering that some of this waste- 
land may be privately owned land, 
commonly owned wasteland 1s a sub- 
set of common property land This 
conclusion 1s strengthened when we 
look at common property land and 
wasteland within forests Here waste- 
land is only about 75% of forest- 


TABLE 3 


Comparative Statistics on Common Property Lands 


and Wastelands 


State Totalcommon | Non-forest 
propertyland — common pro- 
(000 HA) pertyland 
(000 HA) 
AP 5989 4624 
Bihar 5267 2850 
Guyarat 3269 2707 
Haryana 190 44 
HP 5188 1619 
J&K 278 278 
Karnataka 3207 2203 
Kerala 331 207 
MP 13 890 6446 
Maharashtra 8039 5926 
Orissa 4882 1537 
Punjab 359 73 
Rajasthan 11977 11697 
Tamil Nadu 2773 2387 
UP 3756 2221 
West Bengal 647 164 
Total 
(16statesonly) 70.042 44,983 


Notes Wasteland datais from NRSA(1989) 


Wastelands 


Total waste 


land to which common property 
rights may exist When we note that 
forest blanks (included ın wasteland) 
may exist as management devises 1n 
reserve forests, the conclusion that 
some common property land 1s in- 
deed of high productivity seems mes- 
capable 

While differences of definition 
and methodology result in variations 
1n estimates, tt ıs clear that the cat- 
egory of common property land is not 
negligible in many parts of the coun- 
try In addition, there 1s evidence that 
some of itis indeed not wasteland 

Scope does exist, therefore, for 
meaningful grassroots intervention 
on some land which produces less 
than it 1s capable of Such interven- 
tion can take the form of specification 
of property rights institutions 

For purposes of analysis and 
policy formulation on the basis of 
magnitude of common property land, 
and the ratio of wastelands incommon 
property lands, the country may be 
divided into the following 
regions 
1) The tribal hill states of 
the North East Common 
property institutions play 


land an important part 1n their 


(000HA) economies In these states, 
land records of so-called 
5932 private land are not com- 
2474  plete, mainly because it 
pe constitutes an alien cat- 
1069 gory n some areas 
374  2)Theagrıculturally deve- 
2680  loped states where com- 


163 mon property inland seems 


8872  smallınrelatıontothetotal, 
6209 and private property ın 
pes land and related assets are 
9605 the basis of development 
2272 Here, the significance of 
5007 common property land 
435 would depend on its distri- 


butional impact, 1 e, on its 
significance for the liveli- 
hood of the rural poor, in 


particular in the context of instabi- 
lity ın agricultural output from year 
to year 

3) The less developed dry tropical 
regions of India where common pro- 
perty land may range from 10% to 
2096 of the geographical area These 
regions are deficient in rainfall, and 
institutions for promoting better use 
ofcommon property land havea great 
role to play 1n improving producti- 
vity of marginal lands and in provid- 
ing employment and livelihood to 
therural poor 

4) The relatively high rainfall regions 
where a large part of common pto- 
perty land may be forest land Here 
environmental preservation and its 
wise use for market related economic 
activities may become an important 
objective requiring the creation of 
more efficient institutions, within and 
outside of state control 


FE. one may ask a related policy 

question What reason is there to be- 
leve that changing patterns of 
demand, together with rising incomes, 
in the rural areas shall not render 
CPRs irrelevant as providers of con- 
sumption to the rural poor? 

Note, for instance, that the land 
use scenario emerging out of the food- 
agriculture situation in India indicates 
that 1n the future a larger percentage 
of area shall be unde: non-cereal and 
non-food crops which register larger 
relative changes 1n production Indi- 
rect demand for cereals for livestock 
feed shall increase due to a changed 
consumption pattern with greater 
emphasis on milk and milk products 
Commons and community accessed 
grazing lands could have a major role 
to play inthiscontext 

Alternatively, alarge partofthis 
increased demand shall have to be met 
bycultivating fodder Further, there is 
evidencethat household consumption 
of fuelwood may go down with rising 


TABLE 4 
Degraded Land and Common Property Land 
(000 hectares) 
Forestland | Non-forest land 
Common 
propeityland 25712 48861 
Wastcland 18088 44390 


per capita incomes and shift to better 
quality fuel 

Does the above imply that 
forestland, non-forest wasteland and 
CPRs as sources of value shall get 
matginalised in the course of the next 
20 years or so? It can be argued that 
the use value that the rural poor get out 
of CPRs (documented extensively in 
the last 10-15 years) shall dectease 
progressively to be substituted by 
market purchased goods and services 
ot that most production shall come 
ftom private property 

Such a hypothesis has, firstly to 
be supported by detailed empirical 
evidence on the nature of the substi- 
tution effect. Even if it turns out that 
use value of extraction for consump- 
tionis likely to decrease over time, the 
following functions of non privately 
owned lands will 1mpact on the sus- 
tainability of India's productive resou- 
rce base 

Production on privately owned 
land 1s dependent on the continued 
availability of some kinds of inputs 
such as water For these above to be 
provided, it 1s important to maintain 
critical watersheds in a healthy state 
Maintenance of the hydrological 
cycle is a key component of essential 
natural capital As seen in a recent 
study on sustainable development of 
water resources,” maintaining off- 
seasons flows in streams requires that 
adequate vegetative cover be mam- 
tained on the higher slopes 

Such complementarity between 
production on private land and main- 
tenance of natural capital 15 more 


24 See Chopraand Goldar (2000) 


Total 


74579 
60663 


likely to be achieved tf commu- 
nity or community-state part- 
nerships at decentralised levels 
are fostered Private ownership 
usually results in land use being 
dictated by price signals Com- 
mercially viable crop produc- 
tion may teplace other kinds of 
vegetative cover and this may have 
negative external impacts on crop 
production elsewhere (via either soil 
erosion or water cycle disruption or 
reduction in offseason flows tn sui- 
face water streams or a combination 
of all three) 

Other ecological functions 
which vegetative cove: performs are 
those of preset ving biodiversity and 
acting as acarbon sink A large body 
of literature maintains that such func- 
tions are also better performed by 
community-state partnerships at local 
level Further, someofthese functions 
may also have a market value, such as 
through eco-tourism, value addition 
activities linked to non-timber forest 
producers, and the possibility of mar- 
keting bio-resources 

There may also be a market 
value for carbon sink functions under 
climate change agreements The sig- 
nificance of these functions may, thus, 
be enhanced by asuitable exploitation 
of market-driven opportunities 


] nconclusion, it may be said that with 
proliferation of development opportu- 
nities to the countryside, the signifi- 
cance of common property lands as 
providers of subsistence consumption 
tothe needy may decrease However, 
their significance as providers of eco- 
systemfunctions, complementary with 
increased agricultural production, 
will come to be increasingly recog- 
nised So will the possibility of mar- 
ket-linked economic activity based on 
their sustainable use New and evolv- 
ing patterns of management for these 
lands will certainly be called for 
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Wastelands 


THE development of wastelands, a 
great deal of which exists 1n our soci- 
ety, presents both an opportunity to 
improve the livelihoods of the rural 
poor and to empower agrarian civil 
society The former concern hascome 
toengagea great deal of interest on the 
part of policy-makers, environmental- 
ists, NGOs and the state, but little or 
no attention has been paid to the latter 
possibility This note attempts to show 
wastelands as the site where mass 
rural poverty and the disempower- 
ment of agrarian civil society con- 
verge The challenge for wasteland 
development initiatives 1s to reverse 
both kinds of deprivation 

The factors for the creation of 
wastelands are well known These 
have to do with the commercialization 
of natural resources at the expense 
of the livelihood needs of local peo- 
ple on the one hand, and the alienation 
of local communities from the man- 
agement of these resources on the 
other What is less understood about 
the contemporary management of 
public wastelands 1s that those most 
dependent on these lands for their 
livelihoods are themselves internally 
divided and compromised in their 
ability to restore the productivity of 
these resources It is well known that 
the poor are dependent on the com- 
mons for their Itvelthood needs and 
yet their relationship to public lands 
1s such that they are unable to come 
together and institutionalize efforts 
toregeneratethe wastelands on which 
their lives are heavily dependent It 
1s also the case that in areas of mass 
rural poverty the bulk ofthe land mass 


Empowering agrarian society 


AJAY S MEHTA 


1s owned if not managed by the state 
and institutions of panchayati ray 

It 1s now recognized that the 
over-exploitation of the commons, 
forest lands and pasture lands for com- 
mercial gains has adversely affected 
the economy and well-being of the 
rural poor What ts less well recog- 
nized 1s that the custodians of public 
lands have systematically vitiated the 
ability of the poor to properly manage 
these lands They have informally 
privatised these resources in order to 
derive rents and gain power and con- 
trol over villagers 

The form that this takes 1s for 
state functionaries to permit peasants, 
richand pooralike, to encroach on pub- 
lic lands Most pasturelands vested 
with gram panchayats tend to be hea- 
vily encroached by the village elite, 
elected panchayat representatives 
and a smattering of villagers from the 
spectrum of deprived social and eco- 
nomic groups 1n the village commu- 
nity. These popular but derelict land 
practices resultin land and social rela- 
tions that discourage community 
action and emasculate institutions of 
local self-governance More perni- 
ciously, itdisempowers leaders of civil 
society vis-a-vis state functionaries 

The situation and consequences 
with respect to the management of 
revenue and forest lands 1s similar 
Allcategories of lands have encroach- 
ments While the state periodically 
makes provisions to regularize encro- 
achments of the poor, these steps do 
not mitigate the adverse consequences 
of ad hoc encroachments leading to 
conflicts among villagers, since those 


who encroach deny access to the tra- 
ditional users of the commons 


I. the last decade and a half there 
have been many significant initiatives 
by the state to address the problems of 
wastelands One common feature of 
the new initiatives 1s the 1dea that the 
current c1isis of large-scale degrada- 
tion of land 1s best solved through peo- 
ples’ participation In 1985 a National 
Wasteland Development Board was 
created to foster a peoples’ movement 
to afforest wastelands with the help of 
the voluntary sector Substantial sums 
of money were made available to the 
voluntary agencies to promote waste- 
land development In 1988, forest 
policy was changed to give village 
people astake in the development and 
management of forest department 
lands The policy resulted in the crys- 
tallization of the Joint Forest Manage- 
ment guidelines that allowed village 
people to assist the forest department 
in the rehabilitation of degraded 
forestlands and share benefits with the 
forest department 

In 1994 the Ministry of Rural 
Development issued guidelines for 
developing degraded watersheds 
through peoples’ participation Access 
to all categories of public and private 
lands is provided ın these guidelines 
to those who are willing to rehabilitate 
degraded watersheds These tnitia- 
tives are informed by the idea of mov- 
ing from a state-centred approach to 
a people-centred approach to land 
management While highly signifi- 
cant, the one issue that does not get 
addressed ın all these initiatives ts 
the complication on account of land 
governance practices that attenuate 
cooperative action and emasculate 
the autonomy of institutions of self- 
governance 

While significant if not spec- 
tacular successes have been attributed 
to the efficacy of these new policy ini- 


tiatives in various parts of the country, 
the experience of one fairly systematic 
and long-term effort at wasteland 
development with which the author 
1s familiar suggests otherwise Seva 
Mandır, an NGO, took up wasteland 
development work on a large scale at 
the initiative of the National Waste- 
land Development Board which gave 
it a large grant to create a peoples’ 
movement for afforesting the highly 
degraded lands of the Aravali hill 
ranges, the home of large numbers of 
poor peasants and livestock herders 

Since 1985, Seva Mandir has been 
actively engaged in wasteland deve- 
lopment work in about 500 villages 

SevaMandir's programmes for waste- 
land development are attractive in 
monetary terms, they compensate 
village people for the opportunity 
cost of treating and protecting their 
degraded lands 


S ince then, Seva Mandir has 
cumulatively treated over 8000 ha of 
degraded land. Out this amount less 
than 2096 of the treated land is publicly 
held land or common property resou- 
rce, whilethe rest is privately owned 
Whatis striking about this proportion 
of private to public lands treated 1s the 
factthatthe compensation fortreating 
common lands is significantly higher 
than it 1s for treating privately owned 
lands In the case of the private lands 
the contribution ofthe owner for land 
development is on an average 5096, 
while forcommon lands the expected 
contribution is 10% of total land 
developmentcosts 

Close to 70% of the land in the 
area ıs publicly held Yet, despite Seva 
Mandir's concentration on creating a 
peoples' movement for wasteland 
development, it is unable to find com- 
mon properties near village habita- 
tions that are not encumbered with 
encroachments and conflicts overuser 
rights The small amount of land that 


did become available for treatment 1s 
the result of enormous effort put in by 
SevaMandir and villagers to persuade 
villagers and state authorities to vacate 
encroachments 


O.. time, due to a positive dem- 
onstration effect of works completed, 
there has been an increase in the sup- 
ply of common property resources 
for development purposes, but this 
increase 1s far from constituting a 
movement for wasteland develop- 
ment On a more positive note what 
1S interesting 1s the fact that 1n the 50 
odd locations where the commons 
have been developed, in two-thirds 
of the locations these lands have not 
been re-encroached and there 1s active 
community management of common 
property resources 

The conclusion to be drawn is 
that where clear land entitlements 
are institutionalized, village people 
are inclined to cooperate and manage 
common property resources respon- 
sibly In other words, agrarian civil 
society institutions, notwithstand- 
Ing socio-economic stratification, 
can become the locus of development 
action and management Theie are 
enormous dividends to be had from 
empowering civil society through 
making land access transparent and 
in the nature of a clear entitlement 
While the state has shown great 1ma- 
gination in changing its policy frame- 
work for land management, the hard 
work of disciplining its statf and 
village people to abide by theexisting 
norms of public propeity owneiship 
anduseremainsaneglected challenge 
The dominant mode of land manage- 
ment remains patronage centred The 
1ssue of derelict land governance 
needs to be addressed if wasteland 
development is to become a peoples' 
movement, an instrument of empow- 
ering agrarian civil society and alle- 
viating mass poverty 
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Wastelands 


Community control 


SR HIREMATH 


‘Nature can never be managed well unless the 
people closest to it are involved in its manage- 
ment and a healthy relationship is established 
between nature, society and culture Common 
natural resources were earlier regulated 
through diverse, decentralized, community 
control systems But the state's policy of con- 
verting common property resources into gov- 
ernment property resources has put them under 
the contro! of centralized bureaucracies who 
inturn pave put themat the service of the mote 
powerful 

‘The process of state control over natural 
resources that started with the period ot colo- 
nialism must be rolled back Giventhechanged 
socio-economic circumstances and greater 
pressure on natural resources newcommunity 
control systems have to be established that are 
more highly integrated scientifically sophts- 
ticated, equitable and sustainable This 1s the 
biggestchallenge *! 


WHEN over 50 of us from across the 
country — scientists, activists associ- 
ated with people’s movements for 
environment protection — signed the 
above statement of shared concern in 
the Second Citizen’s Report (1984- 
85),! we were both describing the gene- 
sis of the problem of environmental 
degradation and alienation of local 
people from natural resources and the 
challenge of establishing community 
control over natural resources The 
process of alienation began around 
1860, during colonial days, when the 
British began to ‘reserve’ the forests 


as source of revenue for the state and 
for their commercial and industrial 
needs back home, and established the 
Forest Department in 1894 

This policy adversely affected 
the close and living relationship bet- 
ween natural resources, the tribals and 
rural poor who ate critically depend- 
ent on them for their survival While 
the so-called ‘scientific management’ 
may have served the strategic needs of 
the colonizer, it led to the destruction 
of the forest wealth of the people, 
adversely affected a wholesome life- 
style and culture on one hand and hit 
at their very survival base and a great 
civilization that had established a 
healthy relationship between nature, 
culture and society, on the othe: 

This paper deals with the above 
broad issues of common lands (all 
lands except private lands) from our 
grassroot experience of over two dec- 
ades to the difficult fight against the 
forest mafia and changes in the policy 
and legal arena foi meaningful peo- 
ple-centred management of natural 
resources 

It also addresses the greater 
challenge of re-establishing, in the 
present context, community control 
and management of natural resources 


like yal, jungle, jameen and khaneey 
(water, forest, land and minerals) on 
one hand and self-rule (empowered 
gram sabhas) on the other This can 
be achteved by adopting a holistic 
and multidisciplinary approach to the 
issues of forestry and common lands 
that takes us to the core of our notions 
of ‘progress’ and ‘civilization’ What 
we need 1s a second freedom move- 
ment to place the issues of people’s 
control over Itveluhood resources and 
‘self rule’ (empowered gram sabhas) 
on the national agenda, a task unfin- 
ished by our freedom movement 


T.. developments in the early 1980s 
brought us face to face with the issues 
of common lands (z) a state-industry 
combine called the Karnataka Pulp- 
wood Ltd , (KPL) ,a Joint sector 
company came into existence on 14 
November 1984, and (11) the Karna- 
taka Social Forestry Project (KSFP), 
a five year (1983-88 ) Rs 55 crore 
project financed by the World Bank 
and Overseas Development Adminis- 
tration (ODA) Ourinvolvement soon 
broadbased itselfto the national level 
This included fighting the timber 
mafia in the Bastar region 1n Madhya 
Pradesh, and working anational cam- 
paign for the protection of common 
lands, and making the large forestry 
projects relevant to people's needs, 
like the Western Ghats Forestry Pro- 
Ject funded by the Department for 
International Development (DFID), 
UK 

The KPL was formed by the 
Karnataka Forest Development Cor- 
poration (acorporation wholly owned 
by the Government of Karnataka) 
with 51% shares and the Birla owned 
Harthar Polyfibres (a private com- 
pany which has heavily polluted the 
Tungabhadra river, a major lifeline of 
Karnataka, which joins the Krishna 
river downstream), with a49% share 
The sole purpose of KPL, with an ini- 


tial outlay of Rs 30 crore, financed by 
a consortium of three nationalized 
banks with refinancing facility by the 
National Bank for Agriculture and 
Rural Development (NABARD), was 
to grow eucalyptus and other fast 
growing trees on forest and commu- 
nity lands (gomal, soppinabetta and 
others) for captive consumption of 
Harthar Polyfibres The KPL was to 
deprive a rural population of over 
500,000, especially the landless and 
marginal and small farmers, of their 
basic needs of fodder for cattle and 
sheep, fuelwood for cooking, small 
timber for agricultural implements, 
raw material for rural artisans, like 
basket and mat weavers, and fruits 
forthe poor ?? 


l. the 1990s, the Ministry of Envi- 
ronment and Forest (led by Kamal 
Nath, the Union Minister of Environ- 
mentand Forests) attempted to give 2 
million hectares (50 lakh acres) for 
captive consumption of paper and 
pulp industries* ? by amending the 
National Forest Policy, 1988 and the 
Conservation of Forests Act, 1980 
This would have resulted ın the des- 
truction of forests with large scale fell- 
ing of trees by the timber mafia, legal 
mining and so on especially in the 
Bastar region in Madhya Pradesh in 
the 1990s !? !! Tt could have possibly 
choked off the origin of three rivers at 
Gangamul in the Western Ghats by 
giving prior permission for prospec- 
tive mining 1n Kudremukh National 
Park and illegal tree felling and min- 
ing in Mahadayi Valley, right in the 
heart ofthe Western Ghats 

There have been some worth- 
while efforts by SPS and other NGOs 
associated with the common lands 
movement to regreen common lands 
with the active involvement of local 
people, especially the poor, through 
village forest committees (VFCs) 
The effort at natural regeneration 


was guided by five principles, viz , 
(1) meeting survival needs of the poor, 
(zt) equity between sections of the 
society, (z) sustainability of develop- 
ment process (socially, economically 
and environmentally), (1») democracy 
in planning and management (eg 
gram sabha) and (v) social justice 


These efforts received widespread 
recognition, including the highest 
award of the MoEF, called the Indira 
Gandhi Paryavaran Puraskar and 
the Van Mitra Award to the VFC of 
Kumaranahalli1 ın Harapanahalli 
taluka, Davanagere district ©? "This 
experience led to our two-pronged 
approach to establish community 
control over natural resources and 
empower gram sabhas, and a deeper 
understanding of the very concepts 
of ‘progress’ and ‘civilization’ 

It is a matter of some satisfac- 
tion that the people’s movement for 
common lands 1n Karnataka (1984 
to 1992) spearheaded by the SPS, the 
national campaign for protection of 
common lands (1992 to date) spear- 
headed by the national network called 
the national committee for protection 
of natural resources (NCPNR) and the 
efforts in Bastar region’? !! — through 
effective legal intervention in the 
Supreme Court (bythe I A filed by the 
author with the help of Ekta Parishad 
and NCPNR in W P No 202 of 1995) 
— succeeded in their attempts to pro- 
tect common lands for people's ltve- 
lihood needs (against privatization 
by industrial and commercial for- 
ces, including the powerful timber 
mafia) !6 '7 

However, we now face a major 
threat from international forces, espe- 
cially the World Bank and multina- 
tional corporations who are trying to 
bringthe corporate sector into the for- 
est areas in the name of 'efficiency', 
‘technical input" and ‘financial invest- 
ments’ Undoubtedly, this will be at 
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enormous cost to the rural poor and 
tribals who are dependent for their 
survival on these common lands 


T.. threat prompted a concerned, 
high ranking government official, 
N C Saxena, to ask an important 
question ‘Inthe ultimate analysis the 
question to be asked 1s whether the 
claim of the industry over forestry 
lands 1s based on sound economic 
rationale or 1s 1t a seductive myth 
and a ploy to grab the good quality 
forest lands,’ (The Indian Express, 
24 08 1994) Saxena delivered the 
keynote address at the national work- 
shop on Forest Lands Issues held at 
Bangalore in August 1995, the pro- 
ceedings of which are published in the 
book, Forest Land and Forest Pro- 
duce as if People Mattered From 
our experience with the local com- 
mon communities, as 1s the case with 
many others in different parts of India, 
the empowerment of gram sabha 
and community control over natural 
resources seem to be the best instru- 
ments to fight these global forces of 
privatization 

The Karnataka Pulpwood Ltd 
(KPL) wasthe issue where we gotcen- 
trally involved through an effective 
people's movement It was over the 
question of eucalyptus or commercial 
species and more importantly, the 
deeper questions of land — who con- 
trols 1t, who decides what species to 
plant and who benefits from them It 
was an enormous learning experience 

In this process, we also came to 
question the role of the forest depart- 
ment and other government machin- 
ery Whose side do they normally take 
inaconflict between the rural poor and 
industry on issues of forestry and com- 
mon lands? We also learnt about the 
constitutional provisions for estab- 
lishing people’s rights over natural 
resources and how to further promote 
them This helped us work out a more 


Wastelands 


comprehensive strategy to deal with 
the various issues of common lands, 
including the KPL issue 

It was the combination of a pow- 
erful people’s movement for protec- 
tion of common lands supported by 
scientific studies, filing ofa public ın- 
terest litigation in the Supreme Court 
of India (W P No 35 of 1987), mobi- 
lizing support among the legislators 
and other people's representatives at 
panchayat and grassroots levels and, 
equally important, advocacy efforts 
with the concerned bankers and gov- 
emment officials, that finally led to the 
success ofthe people's movement for 
common lands and to the closure of 
KPL This story has been narrated in 
the book, Quest for Justice ? 


S... of the other activities we 
havebeen involved with arethe social 
forestry plantation (eucalyptus and 
acacia) in Medlert village, Save the 
Western Ghats March (SWGM), over 
3000 km ın 1987-88, Medleri inte- 
grated wasteland development project 
1n Ranebennur taluka (1992-95) and 
more recently, natural regeneration 
of common lands in Kusnur and 
Kumaranahalli clusters of villages, 
Karnataka ? These have further con- 
tributed to our understanding of the 
issues of common lands and provided 
useful tnsights into the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of eucalyptus and other 
commercial plantations and their 
1mpact on the rural poor, the tribals 
andtheirenvironment 

Thelow costbuteffective affor- 
estation ofthe common lands, includ- 
ing those reclaimed from KPL, 
measures such as social fencing, 
firelining and natural regeneration 1s 
described in the article, 'Moving 
Mountains’ (Deccan Herald, August 
1999) and in Grassroots by the vet- 
eran journalist Ajit Bhattacharyea, 
whoextensively covered the common 
lands movementagainst KPL ®!° 


Ts experiences led us to under- 
stand the dependence ofthe rural poor, 
including tribal communities, on com- 
mon lands and also gave insights into 
historical developments relating to 
common lands and forestry 1ssues 
For example, during our struggle we 
learnt about the significant role of 
common lands in the life of the rural 
poor through the comprehensive 
study of NS Jodha (‘Common Pro- 
perty Resources and Rural Poor in Dry 
Regions of India’, EPW, 5 July 1986) 
This important study described the 
significant contribution of common 
property resources 1n employment 
and income generation and how the 
poorare worse off due to privatization 
of CPRs in the following words 

Common Property Resources 
(CPRs), though neglected by policy- 
makers and planners, play a signifi- 
cant role 1n the life of the rural poor 
The paper is part of a larger study on 
the role of CPRs in farming system of 
dry areas of India which attempts to 
quantify the extent to which the rural 
poor benefit from CPRs Based on 
data from over 80 villages in 2] dis- 
tricts in the dry regions of seven states, 
the study reveals significant contribu- 
tion of CPRs towards theemployment 
and income generation for the rural 
poor, ie labourand small farm house- 
holds The per household per year 
income derived from CPRs ranged 
between Rs 530 and Rs 830 in dif- 
ferent areas This is higher than the 
income generated by anumber of antt- 
poverty programmes 1n some areas 
The dependence of ncher households 
onCPRs is much lower 

Despite contributions of CPRs, 
their area and productivity are declin- 
ing inalltheregions TheareaofCPRs 
has declined by 26-63% during last 
three decades Large scale privatiza- 
tion of CPRs has also taken place 
Thoughthe privatization of CPRs was 
done mainly to help the poor, 49-86% 


of the privatized CPRs have ended up 
in the hands of the non-poor in differ- 
ent ateas Further, most of the land 
received by the poor households was 
given up by them as they lacked com- 
plimentary resources to develop and 
use the newly received lands Thus, 
the rural poor collectively lost a sig- 
nificant part of the source of their sub- 
sistence through the decline of CPRs 

This loss does not seem to be compen- 
sated by privatized CPR lands given 
to(o1 retained by) them The situation 
calls for greater attention to CPRs as 
apart of the anti-poverty strategy 


SG. ue British officers in the last 
century, like Captain James Forsyth 
who worked 1n the Central Provinces 
and Berar, had cautioned against an 
unthinking application of western 
forestry models to India He stated, 
"The danger 1s that a purely profes- 
sional view of forest question may be 
allowed to exclude considerations 
bearing powerfully on the general 
economy of the masses of the people, 
particularly hill tribes ' Anotherexam- 
pleisthe statementby the Collector of 
Kurnool during the debates on the sec- 
ond Indian Forest Act of 1878, that, 
‘Section 26 of the Act would inflict 
great hardship on hundreds of women 
whose only means of livelihood for 
several months of the year consists in 
gathering for sale of jungle pioduce 
Inconvenience will also be felt by 
native doctors, most of whose medi- 
cines are found in the forests, probably 
at the very season when the forests 
may be closed’ ? 

Social thinkers like Jyotiba 
Phule as early as 1882 in his Marathi 
book, Shetkaryacha Aasud (Cultiva- 
tor's Whipcord)expressed 

“In the past the peasants who had 
small pieces of land and whocouldn’t 
eke out enough from ıt for their sur- 
vival used to eat fruits fromthe nearby 
forests and used to collect leaves, 


flowers and dried tree branches and by 
selling these to others supplemented 
theirincome They also used to main- 
tain acouple of cows or goats and were 
living happily ın therr villages depend- 
ing on the village grazing land But 
HMs government's conspiratorial 
bureaucracy have used their foreign 
intelligence and have newly estab- 
lished the great forest department and 
have incorporated all mountains, hills, 
valleys along with barren lands, and 
village common grazing lands in the 
department, thus making it tmpossi- 
ble for the goats of the poor peasants 
to find even breathing space in the 
forests ' 


y prem of protest movements 
including well-known tribal rebel- 
lions fromthe late 1 700s to 1907 led by 
respected leaders like Tilka Manjhi, 
Sidhu Kanhu, Birsa Munda to protect 
their land, forests, wholesome life- 
style, which do not find an important 
place in regular history books, need 
to be studied in detail The spirit of 
these efforts was to protect natural 
resources There 1s aneed to inculcate 
this in younger minds However, the 
assault on the country’s common 
property resources (CPRs) like the 
forests, grazing lands, tanks and ponds 
continued even after Independence, 
with continued, disastrous conse- 
quences We now have only 11% of 
land under good tree cover The conti- 
nued deforestation has led to a silta- 
tion of dams, recurrent devastating 
floods and an overall scarcity of 
water in dry seasons It has also led to 
starvation of people living on forest 
produce, which is reflected in the 
increase in deaths, particularly of chil- 
dren in forest areas 

Our national freedom move- 
ment succeeded in incorporating into 
the national agendathe rights of small 
and marginal farmers (land to the 
tiller) and industrial workers (factory 


to the worker) However, the gieatest 
challenge that we all face today, 1s to 
establish the ‘Rights of people ovei 
natural resources’ 


T. sustained efforts of protest 
movements by people and voluntary 
organizations, especially in the dec- 
ades of the 1970s and '80s, have had 
an impact on the concerned govern- 
ment officials and policy-makers The 
three major successful movements 
that contributed significantly to these 
developments are the Chipko Move- 
ment in the Himalaya led by the 
Dasholi Gram Swaiajya Mandal 
(DGSM), Gopeshwar, Chamoli dis- 
trict, U P, the Common Lands Move- 
ment led by the Samay Pativartana 
Samudaya (SPS), Dharwad, Katna- 
taka and the Save the Silent Valley 
Campaign led by Kerala Sastra 
Sahitya Parishad (KSSP), Tiivan- 
drum, Kerala All three have received 
widespread acclaim including the 
Indira Gandhi Paryavaran Puraskar 
by the Ministry of Environment and 
Forests, Government of India 

These developments, including 
the debate on the draft Forest Bill in 
1982 and the well-known Save the 
Western Ghats March (SWGM), from 
| November 1987 to 30 January 1988 
ledtothe unanimous adoption by Par- 
liament of the enlightened National 
Forest Policy in December 1988 The 
two major objectives of this policy are 
to maintain ecological stability and 
meeting the basic needs of people 
living ın and around the forests The 
policy further emphasizes that having 
regard to the symbiotic relationship 
between the tribal people and forest, 
the local communities living 1n and 
around forests should be involved 
in the protection, regeneration and 
development of forests and have the 
firstcharge on forest produce like fod- 
der, fuelwood and raw material for 
rural artisans The policy also pro- 
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hibits leasing of forest lands to indus- 
try for captive plantations 

The National Forest Policy 1988 
1s an important landmark It marks a 
mayor departure from the earlier com- 
mercially oriented policies of 1894 
and 1952 This, however, requires a 


‘radical change from earlier bureau- 


cratic forest management practice 
established by the British ın 1860, a 
mentality which still dominates the 
mindset of foresters The key issues 
involved in the forestry sector were 
presented to selected MPs and poli- 
tical party leaders at a seminar in 
February 1996 as part of Jan Vikas 
Andolan's national campaign "4 


E ven though we became indepen- 
dent in 1947, the policies and pro- 
grammes we pursued have benefited 
only a small segment of the society 
However, vast sections of people 
especially those who are dependent on 
natural resources and an increasing 
number of slum dwellers in the urban 
areas have been further impoverished 
The natural resource base has been 
further eroded with increasing defor- 
estation and through the stranglehold 
of powerful forces both Indian and 
foreign, who are overexploiting them 
in an unsustainable way 

There is a continuing and ever 
increasing migration of tribals and 
rural poor who have often been evicted 
morethan once fromtheirhomes This 
has been done in the name of ‘deve- 
lopment’ and ‘scientific management’ 
of natural resources like big dams, 
power plants and other mega indus- 
trial and commercial ventures, and the 
creation of protected areas (national 
parks and sanctuaries) 

One of the majorchallenges fac- 
ing us is to recognise people's rights 
over natural resources The tribals, 
fish workers and other rural poor must 
have greater control over their land, 
water and forests, which have been 
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sustained over the centuries through 
utilizing them in a frugal and sustain- 
able way The continued systematic 
assault on these common property 
resources (CPRs), in the name of deve- 
lopment and scientific management 
have most seriously threatened the 
very survival base of vast sections of 
people 


l. 1s essential to emphasize that the 
rights of people always enumerate 
from the responsibilities they shoul- 
der The tribals, fisherfolk and rural 
poor derive their rights from the res- 
ponsibilities that they have shoul- 
dered over centuries, of protecting 
biodiversity against heavy odds and 
utilized these resources in a frugal 
and sustainable way 

It 1s essential to recognize the 
rights of the deprived sections of the 
people over natural resources that 
they have tried to protect against 
heavy odds In other words, we have 
to accept perhaps the greatest chal- 
lenge to us social activists, scientists 
and others concerned about the future 
of this country —to put people's rights 
over natural resources within the 
precept of self-rule (swarajya) on the 
national agenda As stated inthe state- 
ment of shared concern at the begin- 
ning of this article, we have to evolve 
new community control systems that 
are suitable to the present complex 
situation 

It 1s through such an analysis 
of the historical developments and 
understanding of the present situation, 
that a national campatgncalled Azaadt 
Se Swarayya was launched on the mid- 
night of 14-15 August 1996, ontheeve 
of the 50th year of Independence, by 
Jan Vikas Andolan (JVA), a national 
network of people’s movements, 
organizations and individuals !? It 
has addressed these issues from the 
grassroot to policy level in a broader 
context 


The concept of self-rule con- 
tained in the panchayat raj legislation 
(73rd and 74th Amendment to the 
Constitution) and the Bhuria Commit- 
tee Report (fortribal areas) which was 
1mplemented through enactment of 
Provisions of Panchayats (Extension 
to Scheduled Areas) Act, 1996 (PESA- 
96) embodies to an extent the rights 
ofthe people over national resources 
in a broader way It 1s essential to 
strengthen and deepen this process 
and spread it through empowerment 
of gram sabhas by amending the state 
panchayat raj acts Gram Ganarayya 
Vedike (GGV) 1s spearheading a 
people’s movement in Karnataka 
in this regard Further, it 1s essential 
that we study tribal history carefully, 
first to document the true history as 
it happened and second, to derive 
inspiration from their protests and 
heroic struggles Itis also necessary to 
understand the concept of self-rule as 
reflected 1n the actions and writings 
of persons like Jyotiba Phule, Birsa 
Munda, M K Gandhi, M N Roy and 
J P Narayan 


A. these experiences have led 
us to understand these issues ın- 
depth and redefine the notions of the 
development process, progress and 
civilization, as our national poet 
Rabindranath Tagore did in a lecture 
he delivered ın China in 1924 

*We have for over a century 
been dragged by the prosperous West 
behind its chariot, choked by the dust, 
deafened by the noise, humbled by our 
own helplessness and overwhelmed 
by the speed We agreed to acknow- 
ledge that this chariot drive was 
progress and that progress was civili- 
zation If we even ventured to ask, 
"progress towards what and progress 
for whom," it was considered to be 
peculiarly and ridiculous or oriental to 
entertain such doubts about the abso- 
luteness of progress Of late, a voice 


has come bidding us to take count not 
only of the scientific perfection of the 
chariot but of the depth of the ditches 
lying across its path °!’ 

The above statement assumes 
much greater significance at this cru- 
cial time in our history when power- 
ful forces like the MNCs in the name 
of liberalization and globalization, are 
trying to enslave us with the help of 
our own elite ruling class The youth 
who are being brainwashed into 
joining the rich through allurements, 
including messages 1n the electronic 
media, need to think through what ts 
happening, especially after 50 year of 
the adoption of the Constitution 


T. forces of pseudo progress which 
entered this country in the form of an 
East India Company are at work again 
in a more concerted way than ever 
before to enslave Third World coun- 
tries and instruments like the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF), World 
Trade Organizations (WTO) and 
World Bank are being fine-tuned to 
achieve the job These institutions are 
jealously protecting the dominant 
paradigm of development. 

‘The tussle about what the WDR 
should and should not emphasize 
demonstrates that there are forces 
inside and outside the World Bank 
hostile to even a modest modification 
of the dominant paradigm on develop- 
ment The Bank may want to signal 
that it 1s turning into a caring organi- 
zation but, like a leopard and tts spots, 
it cannot change even 1f it wants to’ 
(The Hindu, 26 June 2000) 

* At the World Bank, the high 
church of development economics, a 
widening schism over how to fight 
poverty 1s sending ripples around the 
world Ravi Kanbur, a top Cornell 
economist and the man hired by the 
Bank to oversee the writing of tts 
World Development Report, resigned 
in angerrecently when he was ordered 


to rewrite his staff's draft The report 
isextremely influential among econo- 
mists, and Mr Kanbur's version ques- 
tioned how well developing countries 
adapt to capitalism. In fact, it ques- 
tioned whether the West's standard 
prescription for reform does enough 
tohelpthe poor’ (The New York Times, 
25 June 2000) 


A K Gandhi hadclearly stated, 
‘Real swarayya will not come by the 
acquisition of power by the few butby 
the capacity ofthe many to resist when 
powers abused ' 

Western civilization and the 
forces of globalization, liberalization 
and privatization have concentrated 
enormous power in a few hands at 
enormous cost to the vast sections 
of poor and tribal communities. This 
power is being misused to make the 
poor poorer and invade a whole- 
some lifestyle and culture of humane 
societies 

Inother words, the last man who 
should occupy thecentral place in our 
development paradigm is systemati- 
cally marginalised and eliminated 
The fact that our own democratic gov- 
ernments have since 1947 evicted 1 5 
crore rural poor from their homes 
and habitats in the name of ‘national 
development’ and that even after 50 
years of adoption of the Constitution 
we do not have a rehabilitation policy 
1s a sad commentary There 1s need to 
give legal protection to the rural poor 
by incorporating key features into the 
land acquisition bill itself The efforts 
by voluntary agencies who worked 
out alternate forest, land acquisition 
and rehabilitation bills are unfortu- 
nately not being recognized and the 
interest of these vulnerable communi- 
ties not protected ! 16 

This has to be protested and 
fought with both non-violent direct 
action"? and the constructive instru- 
ments of people's rights over natural 


resources and ‘empowered gram 
sabhas’ 
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Wastelands 


Economic potential 


MV NADKARNI 


TO understand the economic signifi- 
cance and potential of ‘wastelands’, 
we must shed the notion that they are 
wastelands! The categories in official 
land use statistics like 'cultivable 
wastes’, ‘uncultivable wastes’, ‘per- 
manent fallows’ (other than current 
fallows), andeven some of the ‘barren 
and uncultivable lands’ have served 
local communities by providing graz- 
ing facilities and fodder, fuelwood, 
leaf manure, wild fruit, small game 
(likerabbit), leaf manure, building and 
fencing materials, wood for agricul- 
tural implements and so on. 

Since these goods are available 
free, except for the labour involved, 
the rural poor receive a larger propor- 
tion of their total needs and income 
from them than the non-poor, and as 
such these ‘wastelands’ are of special 
economic significance to them The 
non-reserve forests (‘protected’ for- 
ests) which account for about 46% of 
area under forests, have also served 
the same purpose and are generally in 
amore degraded state than the reserve 
forests Thus, they can more rightly be 
clubbed together with wastelands and 
all be called as the common property 
resources (CPRs) 

Yet, the connotation of ‘waste- 
lands’ 1s strictly not the same as that 
of CPRs While the former indicates 
aphysical state of degradation, the lat- 
ter refers to legal status (even if local 


communities do not strictly possess 
legal titles, since these lands are gen- 
erally owned by the government) In 
practice, however, there 1s a great 
degree of overlap between them, so 
much so that even reserve forests, 
closely controlled by the government 
but near local communities, and pri- 
vately owned/possessed degraded 
lands are often used as CPRs, with or 
without the permission of the owners 

It is difficult to decide whether 
the degraded status of these lands is 
the cause or a consequence of their 
being used as CPRs Wherever the 
lands were fertile they were either 
broughtundercultivation ortree cover 
with exclusive control (again, either 
as commercial plantation for private 
benefit or as reserve forests), and 
only relatively degraded lands were 
left for community use Under such 
circumstances, the degraded status 
is the cause and the preceding cir- 
cumstance to their being used as 
CPRs However, where no proper 
collective management existed, the 
collective use could have led to over- 
exploitation and hence to further 
degradation 

The breakdown of collective 
management at the local level was a 
part of the process of commercialisa- 
tionand pressure onland The story of 
the decline of the CPRs both in quan- 
tity and quality at the micro level ıs 


well documented tn India (Jodha 
1985-a, 1985-b, Damodaran 1987, 
Nadkarni et al 1989, Iyengar 1989, 
Nadkarni and Pasha 1991) Ifthe deg- 
raded status of these lands 1s both the 
cause and consequence of their being 
used as CPRs, it 1s tempting to take it 
as indicative of a vicious circle oper- 
ating However, this is valid only 
where collective management has 
broken down Moreover, we cannot 
generalise to the extent of conceptu- 
alisingall environmental problems in 
terms of a vicious circle (Nadkarnt 
2000) 

How then do we look at the eco- 
nomics of ‘wastelands’ used as CPRs? 
One way of looking at them ts as an 
underutilised natural resource capable 
of development or regeneration to 
reach their full production potential 
(Vohra 1973 and 1980, Nadkarni and 
Deshpande 1979, Romm 1981) Ina 
land scaice country like India, keep- 
ing such a precious resource in a 
degraded state would seem irrational 
They indicate a development front- 
ier beckoning to be opened (Romm 
1981) 


Ts these lands havecontributed 
tothe local economies of people, par- 
ticularly the poor, the consensus of 
scholars seemed to be that their pro- 
ductivity fell below their productive 
potential thanks to the neglect of con- 
scious management for sustainable 
use after the sway of market forces and 
private economies accelerated Many 
forestry projects were initiated 1n the 
country precisely with the objective of 
regenerating these lands so that they 
could better meet the needs of the 
local people for bio-mass In the pro- 
cess of meeting these needs, two 
further indirect economic cum envi- 
ronmental benefits were sought 
reducing the pressure on reserve for- 
ests and checking deforestation, help- 
ing soil and water conservation 


This raises three questions, 
inter-linked with each other (a) Is it 
economically viable to regenerate 
these lands? (b) Even if viable, what 
are the institutional constraints to rea- 
lise their full potential? (c) What ate 
the alternative goals ot objectives 
of their regeneration? By whom and 
how ts the question of choice between 
alternative uses decided? 


I. discussing these questions, It 1s 
pertinent to keep in mind the distinc- 
tion between economics of waste- 
lands meant to be made use of to meet 
people’s needs on the one hand and 
economics of forests proper (e g re- 
serve forests) and conservation parks 
on the other While direct economic 
considerations dominate the first 
with the environmental benefits be- 
ing incidental, the environmental con- 
siderations dominate the latter with 
direct economic benefits being inci- 
dental We are concerned here with 
the economics of wastelands (For a 
discussion of economics of forests 
vis-à-vis people, see Nadkarni 1996 
1-24 ) 

The question of economic viabi- 
lity must be distinguished from finan- 
cial or commercial viability In terms 
of the former, the basic question 1s 
whether total benefits exceed total 
costs Not only do the direct benefits 
like fuelwood, timber, fodder and fruits 
have to be valued in economic viabi- 
lity analysis, but also indirect and 
non-monetary benefits from soil and 
water conservation going to neigh- 
bouring areas as positive externali- 
ties Similarly, costs include not only 
direct and monetary costs, but also 
indirect and non-monetary costs like 
the opportunity cost of land ın terms of 
grazing opportunity foregone, to the 
extent that free grazing is not permit- 
ted when wastelands are regenerated 

Ina financtal viability analysts, 
not only indirect benefits, but also 


direct benefits consumed at source 
(without depending on the market) 
may be ignored and only cash returns 
considered The objective here ıs to 
judge whether the costs or invest- 
ments are recovered fiom the cash 
in-flows, ie whether the project is 
*bankable' An outside investor giv- 
ing loans for regeneration may view 
it from this point as well, in addition 
to economic viability In financial 
viability analysis, it is not necessary 
to include the opportunity cost in 
terms of grazing facility foregone, and 
only direct and monetary costs need 
to bereckoned 


T. rate of discount in financial 
viability analysis must normally be 
the same as the market rate of interest 
at least as prevailing ın the formal 
banking sector, ıt not the high rates 
in the informal sector In economic 
viability analysis, however, the rate of 
discountcan be much lower We have, 
however, used the same rate of dis- 
count for both It may be noted that a 
rate of discount is required to convert 
the cash flows or the estimated value 
flows to their present value Cash 
flows of different periods are notcom- 
parable because they need to be at real 
or inflation-adjusted prices, and even 
where they are at real prices, they are 
subject to time preference 

Time preference may tnclude 
some risk premium as future returns 
are to an extent uncertain For exam- 
ple, what if local people do not allow 
regeneration, making the investment 
in regeneration a wasteful proposi- 
tion? The standard practice in India is 
to use fairly high discount rates such 
as 12% even in social cost benefit 
analysis, which 1s unjustifiably high 
if the cash flows are in real terms 
Such a tate of discount 1s too high 
even for financial viability analysis 
if based on cash flows in real terms It 
is enough tn such cases if the rate of 
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discount reflects only the rate of tıme- 
preference and a risk premium 

Ifthere 1s aconflict between the 
two types of analyses, it 1s of course 
up to the investor to decide whether 
she should go by economic or finan- 
cial analysis However, while finan- 
cial or commercial analysis 1s more 
relevant in private or farmers’ own 
holdings, economic viability analysis 
with a broader perspective 1s more 
relevant forcommon lands Neverthe- 
less, social costs cannot be ignored 
even In private enterprises 

It would be pertinent to present 
afew important findings froma study 
of economic and financial viability 
analysis conducted in early 1990 The 
methodology was first tried for five 
social forestry projects The results 
were encouraging, showing the pro- 
jects to be viable both in economic 
and financial terms (Nadkarni et al 
1992) The study was extended to 
cover eight more social forestry 
projects which confirmed the earlier 
results The combined results for all 
13 projects were published by SPWD 
and the Ford Foundation (Nadkarni 
etal 1994) 


T. 13 social forestry projects were 
from different parts of Karnataka — 
from heavy rainfall to semi-arid 
regions, both in South and North 
Karnataka They also represented 
different production patterns, some 
with an emphasis on commercial spe- 
cies, some with no particular priority 
and having a wide mix, and at least 
one with low density of trees but with 
more grass cover Some were recent 
and some started about five years 
back and are fairly established, the 
earliest started 1n 1985-86 and the 
latest in 1988-89 

It was not possible to take into 
accountactual cutting of timber, since 
the trees had not matured for cutting 
But actual cutting of grass and esti- 


Wastelands 


mated (expected) annual cutting of 
branches of trees for fuelwood were 
taken intoaccount We also included in 
thebenefits what valuethetrees would 
yield (at constant or base year prices) 
when they are finally cut (after matu- 
rity, not exceeding 40 years) Grass 
and green manure were included only 
to the extent that they were found to 
be or were expected to be harvested 
over the time period of 40 years, and 
notthe value ofall the leaves and grass 
produced 


O. that part of the bio-mass 1s 
valued which was used orexpected to 
be used Indirect benefits like the 
value of the impact on soil and water 
conservation reflected in increased 
agricultural yields were not included 
due to nonavailability of reliable ın- 
formation However, even interms of 
direct benefits alone the projects were 
found to be economically (if not finan- 
cially) viable When they passed a 
more restrictive or stringent criterion, 
they would pass a less stringent crite- 
rion as well The prices used for valu- 
ing the benefits were those prevailing 
in the concerned villages themselves 

Where market or actual prices 
were not quoted, they were based on 
what the villagers were prepared to 
pay to obtain bio-mass like small 
wood if it was not available free from 
the common lands Grass was valued 
at Rs 271 per tonne which was lower 
than the market price for crop residues 
used as fodder There was no market 
for the type of grass grown in social 
forestry projects Even if grass fetched 
no price in the market, it had econo- 
mic value in terms of the contribution 
it made to animal husbandry 

The basis for the price of Rs 271 
per tonne ıs that it turned out to be the 
marginal value product, derived from 
a linear production function fitted to 
across section of animal holdings of 
farmers inasemri-arid region of Kolar, 


taken from the Ph D thesis of S A 
Pasha on the ‘Economics of Small 
Ruminants’ prepared at ISEC The 
valuation of free fodder, however, was 
not included in financial viability 
analysis, except in the project which 
was specifically a fodder plantation 
A sensitivity analysis was also carried 
out valuing benefits at full expected 
value as against only half its value 

On the cost side we included 
not only the initial over heads like civil 
works but also recurring costs of 
maintenance and watch and, what is 
more, opportunity cost of grazing 
benefits foregone by local people We 
have reckoned this opportunity cost 
as arising throughout the project life 
This made our analysis more strin- 
gent The grass and other fodder hai- 
vested by local people, which more 
than offsets the grazing facility fore- 
gone, 1s included on the side of bene- 
fits. In financial viability analysis, 
only benefits in the form of timber and 
grass expected to be sold or products 
of commercial value were included 
and not all products 


W. present briefly the findings 


of only two projects for illustiation, 
taking Sathenhally project in Tumkur 
district which was mainly a fodder 
plantation with the lowest density 
trees (222 trees per hectare) among all 
projects (and therefore its economic 
and financial viability was doubted) 
and, Kolur project in Bangalore dis- 
trict which had mainly commercial 
species hke eucalyptus and casurina 
with a high density of trees (1990 per 
hectare) Both the projects were in 
semi-arid tracts, and had no benefit 
of irrigation 

All the projects were taken up 
with an understanding with the villa- 
gers concerned that their cooperation 
would be available in regeneration 
and protection, and free grazing inthe 
project areas would not be allowed till 


. 


the trees grow upto acertain nonbrows- 
able height The findings for the two 
projects are given in Table | below 
The two projects present two 
extremes, the fodder oriented Sathen- 
hally project showing much less eco- 
nomic and financial viability than the 
Kolur project oriented to commercial 
species, as was expected This was so 
even after taking into account the con- 
tribution that grass makes to the value 
addition ın animal husbandry, though 
ithad no market price However, what 
1s remarkable 1s that Sathenhally 
project was found to be economically 
viable even when only half of the 
expected benefits of the projects were 
assumed to be realised It passedeven 
the financial viability test at the full 
benefits expected, but not when only 
half of the expected benefits were 
assumed to be realised The other 
project which 1s much more commer- 


cially oriented, however, passed both 
the economic and financial viability 
test under both alternative assump- 
tions aboutthe benefits 

The results show an inherent di- 
lemma in any project of regenerating 
wastelands Focusing on commercial 
species would make it economically 
attractive, but irrelevant to people and 
could even provoke their resistance 
Focusing on fodder could benefit 
local people more, but may not be eco- 
nomically very attractive A balanced 
mix acceptable to the local people 
could help in overcoming the dilemma 
More on this 1ssuea little later 

Our findings, published earlier, 
received critical comment on the fol- 
lowing aspects First, the densities 
oftrees in projects excluding Sathen- 
hally were not such as to yield full 
benefits expected of a tree, they may 
have planted high densities on the 





TABLE 1 
Economic and Financial Viability of Two Social Forestry Projects 
Sathenhally Kolur 
1 Product pattern and density ot trees Mainly fodder, fruits, Mainly commercial 
and fuelwood trees trees eucalyptus and 
(222 perhec ) casurina (1990 per hec) 
2 Implementing Agencies DLDB Forest Department 
3 Project Areain hectares 60 201 
Economic Viability 
4 Net present value per hectare 
(In Rs'000) at 1989-90 prices 
At full benetits expected 440 4150 
Only half benefits realised 70 188 0 
5 Internal Rate of Return (76) 
At full benefits expected 219 28 3 
Only half benefits realised 104 22 6 
Financial Viability 
6 Net present value per hectare 
(In Rs ’000) at 1989-90 prices 
At full benefits expected 80 280 0 
Only half benefits realised -40 1270 
7 Internal Rate of Return(%) 
Attull benefits expected 118 25 5 
Only halt benefits realised Negative 213 


Notes Project life is assumed to be 40 years NPV here is not per year, but for the whole project 
life A variable discount rate of 3% for the first 10 years, 5% for the next 10 years, and 8% forthe 


remaining 20 years, is used for deriving NPV 
Source Nadkarni etal 1992 and 1994 


assumption that not all trees would 
survive That is why we also carried 
outa sensitivity analysis under which 
both the alternative assumptions of 
full benefits and half benefits were 
tried as indicated above 


S. s NPV looked so large as to 
make tree plantations more attractive 
than annual crops It should be noted, 
however, that the NPV here ts for the 
whole project life of 40 years together, 
and not for each year The third criti- 
cism was that the cost of land was not 
taken This was because they were 
waste lands and had no market as such 
However, we did take into accountthe 
opportunity cost of the project in the 
form of grazing benefit foregone for 
the village people 

Last, a low rate of discount was 
used to derive NPV (3% for first 10 
years, 5% for the next 10 years and 896 
for the last 20 years), which 1s lower 
than the routine rates like 12% used in 
social cost benefit 1n India The jus- 
tification for using a lower rate 1s 
already given above, and in any case 
the internal rates of return were also 
derived 

It is necessary to clarify, how- 
ever, that the benefits reckoned in the 
above analysis are on the assumption 
that the necessary cooperation from 
the people of the concerned villages 
1s forthcoming ın protecting the pro- 
Jects and making sustainable use of 
them It is just possible that some of 
the project sites may later have re- 
verted to their degraded pre-project 
state when no such cooperation was 
forthcoming and free grazing was 
resumed In such cases, the invest- 
mentin social forestry projects would 
be a waste That 1s why there ts so 
much emphasis on people's participa- 
tion ın such projects 

One of the major problems 1n 
such participation 1s to decide on the 
objectives of the project A commer- 
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cial plantation on a common land 
may be tempting in narrow financial 
terms, but if the costs of exclusion or 
protection are high, 1t may not yield 
the expected results But even purely 
grass oriented projects can be eco- 
nomically viable, even if not finan- 
cially so, as our above analysis has 
shown Instead of having purely com- 
mercial plantations which local peo- 
ple may resist and not allow, it is more 
prudent to have what they want and 
would allow, as decided by the con- 
sensus in village meetings They may 
allow even commercial or timber 
species to an extent, 1f the concerned 
village benefits fromthem 


A... all, in a case like planning 
forthe regeneration of common lands, 
the goals of regeneration have to be 
decided by the beneficiaries them- 
selves Itis, therefore, crucial to attend 
to institutional questions of formalis- 
ing and ensuring people's participa- 
tion for the whole project life The 
question of equity naturally arises here 
which could be settled by ensuing 
equal rights to bio-mass on perhouse- 
holdbasis These questions have been 
discussed in the literature on the sub- 
ject, with illustrations of actual case 
studies (e g Nadkarni 1990, Chopra, 
Kadekodi and Murty 1990) 

The institutional question can- 
notbe avoided even when the *waste- 
lands' arein private possession Their 
regeneration may need consider- 
able investment which may sound 
uneconomical for private individuals, 
especially if cost of exclusion and pro- 
tection are high Also, the party may 
not have the required funds 

There are the uncertainties to be 
reckoned with, particularly when the 
land 1s encroached and there 1s a risk 
of the government not regularising 
ownership In such a case, there ts no 
incentive for a private party to under- 
take long term investment The state 
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governments are reluctant to liberally 
regularise encroachments just to 
give such an incentive, because that 
would be an open invitation to all the 
encroachers on CPRs and forests and 
especially tothe powerful village elite 
who will take full advantage of such a 
situation 

Anexample of how the problem 
of regenerating privately held waste- 
lands was overcome by an NGO 
(Myrada) ın Karnataka may be men- 
tioned In the PIDOW project in 
Kamlapur watershed 1n Gulbarga 
district, most of the wastelands were 
privately held by farmers, awaiting 
regularisation There being no inter- 
estin regenerating them on the part of 
farmers with their own resources, 
PIDOW took up this task on the con- 
dition that one-third of the output from 
such lands would be contributed by 
farmers to a common fund of the vil- 
lage sangha or association 


T. contribution in the form of grass 
harvested was distributed to other 
households who helped in harvest- 
ing it If the usufruct ortimber 1s sold, 
one-third of the cash proceeds are to 
be credited to the common fund for 
village development There was a 
threat of social boycott from the vil- 
lage 1f the party went back on its 
commitment after regeneration (cf 
Nadkarni 1990 49) 

There ts no end to ingenuity in 
social engineering and it should be 
possible to realise the full productive 
potential of the so-called wastelands 
in meeting people’s needs The con- 
straints in this are not so much on the 
side of economic viability as on the 
institutional 
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THOUGH Gujarat state 1s ranked 
fourth 1n terms of per capita 1ncome, 
its agricultural performance 1s poor 
The performance has in it a story of 
degrading status of land and water 
resources that support agriculture If 
Gujarat wishes to undertake sustain- 
able development of its land and wa- 
ter resources, it will have to arrest 
overexploitation and degradation 1f 
not improve their status 

The state has no dearth of land, 
with 19 60 million hectares of total 
geographical area, Gujarat 1s the sev- 
enth largest state in India The report- 
ing area is 18 83 million hectares for 
which land use statistics are available 
Per capita land availability in Gujarat 
1s about 43% higher than the all India 
figure In 1991, the per capita land 
available in Gujarat was 0 70 ha The 
all India figure was 0 49 ha 

It is generally believed that 
Gujarat and other semi-arid and arid 
regions in the country have large areas 
of uncultivated wastelands and they 
offer good scope for development 
Improving the status of wastelands 
willadd to the productivity of the area 
under cultivation and the income gen- 
erating potential of the wastelands 
in itself would be augmented This 
article attempts to review the status 
of wastelands in Gujarat and related 
issues 

Alittle less than half of Gujarat's 
land lies uncultivated During 1994- 
96, the area under cultivation in 
Gujarat was 51% of the total report- 
ing area 49% of land in the state was 
uncultivated of which 6% was under 
non-agricultural use, 14% was barren 
and uncultivable, 10% forest, 4% 
grazing and pasture land, and 15% 
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cultivable waste The distribution 1s 
likely to have remained more or less 
the same as per the land records At 
the all India level, total uncultivable 
land inclusive of all categories cons- 
tituted 44% in 1994-96 Of that 14% 
was barren and uncultivable, about 
21% was forest and 9% pastures and 
cultivable waste 

These records originate in the 
land use statistics generated by the 
agriculturedepartment With Remote 
Sensing (RS) technology it has be- 
come possible toidentify and classify 
land according to its status Unfor- 
tunately, land use statistics and the 
records created fromthe remote sens- 
ing exercise are not tallied Thus there 
may arise a serious confusion in 
accounting for the land use In the 
present article, I rely on the land use 
statistics generated by the agriculture 
department 

Barren and uncultivable land 1s 
a type of wasteland, whose regenera- 
tion 1s extremely resource intensive 
Without major technological break- 
throughs, economic use of this type of 
land 1s difficult and expensive The 
scope for developing wastelands in 
Gujarat is thus limited to only 29% of 
thetotalland Further, forests account 
for 10% of land Forests are common 
lands of a special kind administered 
and managed by the forest depart- 
ment A participatory forest protec- 
tton programme, namely Joint Forest 
Management, was introduced for 
greening the degraded forest land I 
do not intend to dwell upon this topic 
because forest land is not wasteland 

Overall, the wastelands effec- 
tively available for development 
account for 19% of the total reporting 
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area of the state. Though in percent- 
age terms the area does not appear 
large, in absolute terms this accounts 
for about 3 6 million hectares which 
is substantial An important feature of 
wastelands 1s that they are largely 
open access land used by all with very 
limited regulation In the literature, 
wastelands are also referred to as 
common land or common property 
resources I, however, shall continue 
torefer to them as wastelands 


WW. came into focus in 


the recent past with regard to two 
majorconcerns One,theinstitutional 
arrangements which facilitated sus- 
tainable and regulated use of waste- 
landsintheruralareasofarid and sem 
arid regions in the past many centuries 
are fast breaking down The tradi- 
tional management and use of waste- 
lands provided significant support to 
the poor and marginalised households 
notowning private land Government 
programmes have had limited success 
in covering the marginalised rural 
poor households and providing them 
with effective income earning alter- 
natives Thus, with the failure of 
anti-poverty programmes and loss 
of wasteland based economic sup- 
port the vulnerability of the poor, 
especially in arid and the semi-arid 
regions, has increased 

The second concern relates to 
the shrinking size and degrading sta- 
tus of the wastelands because apart 
from providing livelihood support to 
the poor, 1t1s believed that the CPLRs 
also perform several useful ecological 
services A reduction in the extent of 
wastelands 1s largely due to privatisa- 
tion Thus, with privatisation and deg- 
radation of wastelands, the health of 
both the ecology of the region and that 
of the poor households dependent 
upon CPLRs is in serious jeopardy It 
is being argued that regeneration of 
degraded wastelands would not only 
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improve the performance of ecologi- 
cal services, it may also restore some 
of the income earning opportunities 
totherural poor households 


p... g work in studying waste- 
lands support to the poor has been 
done by N S Jodha He was driven to 
this research by the survival capacity 
of the population in rural Tanzania 
during the severe droughtof 1980 He 
then conducted research in 80 villages 
in 21 arid and semi-arid districts 
spread over seven states in India, 
including Gujarat 1n the mid-1980s. 
His studies revealed that wastelands 
contributed significantly towards 
employment and income of the poor 
Per household income ranged bet- 
ween Rs 530 and Rs 830 in different 
areas During the sixth five year plan 
period (1980-85), households earning 
less than Rs 4800 a year were consi- 
deredto be the poorest ofthe poor, the 
poverty line income being Rs 6400 a 
yearunderthe Integrated Rural Deve- 
lopment Programme The implica- 
tion was that the poorest households 
earned between 11 and 1746 of their 
total income from wastelands 
Severalstudiesfollowed Jodha's 
Iexaminedthe incidence and intensity 
of problems relating to CPLRs in 25 
villages in Gujarat ın 1987 The area 
under forest was excluded from the 
analysis It was observed that as com- 
pared to the non-drought areas, the 
size of wastelands was higher in 
drought prone areas Although the 
area under non-cultivated land had not 
significantly altered between 1961-62 
and 1990-91, the area under gauchar 
or grazing land had declined At the 
village level, the recorded area under 
uncultivated land also showed a dec- 
line Dependence on wastelands 
for survival was higher tn drought 
prone areas, but in all other areas the 
dependence was largely limited to 
grazing and fuelwood The study also 


observed that as the prospects for 
agriculture improved by way of inc- 
rease im irrigation, the dependence of 
people on wastelands, including that 
ofthe poor, declined The composition 
of livestock also changed in favour 
of buffaloes which are stall-fed It 
was difficult to unequivocally estab- 
lish whether the poor were affected 
more adversely due to decline in 
wastelands 


I. her study of a semi-arid village ın 
the saline, coastal region of Ahmeda- 
bad district, Martha Chen recorded a 
relatively large number of uses of 
wastelands in the late 1980s She 
enumerated all wastelands used as 
common land, including water bodies, 
and identified seven types which 
included permanent pastures (graz- 
ing land), village forests (effectively 
belonging to the forest department), 
village tanks, panchayat well, river, 
panchayat trees and private property 
land, wells and trees, fallow, thresh- 
ing grounds and soon Shealso listed 
types of trees and grasses available 
and theiruses as fuel, fodder and food 
She reported fuel and fodder as the 
main items which people got from 
wastelands An important point that 
emerged from the study on access 
was that while in principle all villa- 
gers as residents of the village should 
have enjoyed unrestricted access, 
in actual practice there were several 
restrictions The locally powerful 
forces either privatised or disallowed 
the less powerful from using the 
wastelands 

While Chen and I had concen- 
trated on wastelands, many scholars 
treat forests as common land as well 
In fact, 1t ıs only when dependence on 
forest 1s considered that we account 
for the various activities of collection, 
consumption and sale of forest based 
produce which fetch some income to 
the poor households Thus, in this 


review we include those studies which 
have tried to work out dependence of 
people on forest for income R B Lal 
studied [3 villages of five tehsils in 
Gujarat He found that the average 
earning per household was Rs 129 
from the collection and sale of non- 
timber forest produce Considering 
Rs6,400asannual income per house- 
holdforthose living below the poverty 
line, the share of income from com- 
mon land forest and orthe wastelands 
worked out to a little above 2% 

Another study of the four villages 
in Bharuch district by Kartikeya 
Sarabhai and his team from VIKSAT 
found that the non-timber produce 
from wastelands including forests 
contributed 38 to 46% of their total 
income However, about 50% of it 
was the value of fuelwood and fodder 


D... 1996-97, graduate students 
of the Gujarat Vidyapith in Ahmeda- 
bad undertook a study of wastelands 
in 15 villages in Gujarat spread in the 
north and south regions. In 11 out of 
15 villages, the area under gauchar and 
fallow land had declined over time 
In most villages, gauchar area was 
eitherencroached on or was allotted to 
scheduled caste and tribe households 
under the Indira Awas Yojna, a Gov- 
ernment of India’s housing scheme for 
the poor In a semrarid village, Mota 
Gorayya, large farmers extracted 
Soil from gauchar for improving the 
fertility oftheir privately owned lands 

Most scholars have established 
some dependence of the poorand non- 
poor on wastelands in Gujarat, but the 
magnitude of dependence ts small and 
varied Some scholars attribute this to 
the decline in size and status of the 
wastelands over the last 40 years or 
so I shall now turn my attention to 
the issue of the size of wastelands in 
Gujarat 

Social scientists have described 
the degraded status ofthe wastelands 


1n terms of impressions and percep- 
tions of the people living in the study 
areas or by using certain indicators 
which help in describing degradation 

The ecological implications of the 
degradation of wastelands at micro 
levels are yet to be worked out in 
detail. Except for Jodha who argues 
that because of the degradation of 
wastelands and its privatisation in 
arid Rajasthan, regular agriculture 
has suffered because changes 1n the 
status of wastelands has unleashed the 
desertification process 


A. the macro level, there has been 
some attempt to quantify degrada- 
tion of CPLRs Most estimates are 
available at an all India level and the 
wastelands are variously defined 
Thus, whenever a proportion is being 
mentioned, one has to be careful to 
ascertain the total from which the 
proportion has been worked out 
Professor Kadekodi has elaborately 
discussed the issues involved in esti- 
mating the wastelands in India. The 
problem starts with the definition of 
wastelands Three different defini- 
tions are used One based on land 
productivity, second on ecological 
characteristics, and the third on both 

The Technical Group of the Na- 
tional Wasteland Development Board 
(NWDB)inits report of 1986 defined 
wastelands as follows ‘Wastelands 
mean degraded lands which can be 
brought under vegetative cover with 
reasonable effort and which 1s cur- 
rently lying as under-utilised and 
land which is deteriorating for lack of 
appropriate water and soil manage- 
ment oron account of natural causes ' 
This definition 1s based on both land 
productivity and ecological charac- 
teristics 

Using different definitions for 
estimation of wastelands has its own 
problems Sincethe definitions are not 
co-terminous with the land use clas- 


sification of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the government, the total 
area under various estimates 1s not 
available Consequently, scientists 
have tried to build robust estimates 
based on samples However, accord- 
ing to Kadekodi, non-availability of 
complete toposheets and minimal 
topographic information make the 
estimation exercise difficult and erro- 
neous Scientists and scholars have 
noted that bereft of tee cover and per- 
ennially deficit in moisture, Guyarat’s 
lands are extremely prone to erosion 
by water and wind 


B.... the physical erosion of 
land, there istheerosion of institutions 
as well Research ineconomic history 
of land management in India has 
brought out that at the time of Inde- 
pendence, the de facto administration 
of uncultivated public land lay with 
the village and/orcommunity pancha- 
yats and the state administration 
hardly interfered After Independence 
and the merger of princely states, the 
revenue departments in all states 
took over these common lands, rele- 
gating the panchayat and community 
management to the background A 
degenerating effect ofthe shift in man- 
agement and regulation was that most 
of the land became open access, fur- 
ther contributing to serious degrada- 
tion of the uncultivated land This 
generated a serious threat to the envi- 
ronment in general as also to privately 
owned and operated cultivated lands 
Second, the open access status made 
management and regulation ineffec- 
tive Yet another important aspect 1s 
the dependence of the poor on CPR 
for their livelihood 

Some selected experiments by 
non governmental organisations 
(NGOs) have successfully demon- 
strated the regeneration of open access 
common lands by converting them 
into collective and limited access 
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land pools With regulated entry 
and use of common pool resources, 
the soil health and land economics 
improved The poor households have 
gained more out of such experiments 
If panchayats are not effective institu- 
tions for the purpose, there must be 
a serious search for alternatives The 
open access status may have to be 
changedto restricted access 

Yet another development in 
the changing use of common land 
deserves attention. The land that has 
been vested with village panchayats 
can be taken back by the government 
for larger public interest, if it deems fit 
Such land may then be turned into 
non-agriculture (NA) and used for set- 
ting up industrial units The Gujarat 
government has adopted this new 
policy to facilitate industrial develop- 
mentinthe state Ithasalsorelaxed the 
eight kilometres criterion for the sale 
and purchase of private agricultural 
land In short, land use and land man- 
agement in the last 50 years has under- 
gone significant changes A need 
was felt, therefore, to take an analyti- 
cal overview about the size, status 
and use of uncultivated wastelands 
also known as common property land 
resources 


A. the state level, land use statis- 
tics do not reflect any major decline 
m the size of wastelands On the con- 
trary, between 1961 and 1991, the 
total uncultivated area has marginally 
increased in Gujarat. I have argued 
elsewhere that this difference 1s more 
due to reclassification rather than 
actual change in land use At the vil- 
lage level the pictures different Land 
use changes have taken place but they 
are not recorded in a timely manner 
The lag 15 significant Also, that both 
due to delays in verifying and sanc- 
tioning changes in land use, there are 
discrepancies in the recorded versus 
actual use Besides, official reasons 
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for delays in recording land use 
changes and the almost discontinued 
practice of talatis (patwarts) visiting 
fields, encroachment on public lands 
including forest is rampant In fact, 
this one indicator 1s 10bust enough 
to show that the administration 1n 
the state has become ineffective in 
regulating the use of wastelands The 
encroachment in forests 1s in a way 
surprising because the forest depart- 
ment has a good policing mechanism 


H...... this issue needs to be 
dealt with separately Encroachments 
in forest areas arise because some 
department members may have been 
instrumental ın the legal and not so 
legal clear felling of trees on a massive 
scale The proceeds from this have not 
gone tothe poortribals who depend on 
forests for their survival and liveli- 
hood Devoid of any natural resource 
base support and legal ownership, 
tribals are left with no choice other 
than tocultivate the clear felled forest 
lands for food The forest department 
1s 1n the know of the encroachment 
and, as per their convenience, the for- 


est officers fine tribal farmers Im. 


1996, the Government of Gujarat 
sought clearance from the Ministry of 
Environment and Forest, Government 
of India for regular allotment of about 
60,000 hectares of forest land to tribals 
for cultivation — lands that they had 
already been cultivating for more than 
10 years Encroachment ın revenue 
lands 1s also widespread 

The types of encroachment 
and the encroachers are as follows 
(a) Removal of soil from grazing and 
other public land (private farmers and 
potters) (b) Encroachment on grazing 
and other public land, including forest, 
forcultivation (farmers) (c) Encroach- 
ment for non-agricultural uses (1ndi- 
viduals forresidentand other purpose, 
cooperatives and private industry) 
(d) Encroachment of public land 


adjacent to land allotted by the gov- 
ernment, 1 e , cultivating more area 
than allotted by the government (both 
by individuals who were allotted 
land and those who leased it from the 
actual allotees) 

The extent of encroachment is 
large Practically in every revenue 
village where common land is lying 
unused and has some potential foruse, 
some part of it 1s encroached Esti- 
mates given by different studies show 
thatthe average encroachment onrev- 
enue wastelands ranged between | Oto 
50% in the villages studied all over 
Gujarat Farmeis with cultivable lands 
adjacent to the common lands also 
encroach These encroachments are 
of small pieces and often involve large 
number of farmers Influential per- 
sons from urban areas also encroach 
lands to privatise fodder grown on 
common land, using force to keep the 
villagers out of the land Later, these 
lands are kept for open access till the 
nextseason Theencroachers, known 
as fodder contractors, enjoy the sup- 
portof influential persons in power 


iS us 61 of the Land Revenue 
Code provides for penalty to be ım- 
posed on encroachers However, in 
actual implementation numerous 
problems are faced in removing these 
encroachments One, the encroach- 
mentsare often notreflected on record 
and since clear demarcation of land 
1s not done, it 1s difficult to identify 
theencroachment and its extent Two, 
encroachers forma very strong lobby 
and may even be anti-social and/or 
closely associated with elected poli- 
tical representatives There ts, there- 
fore, a lot of pressure against removal 
of encroachments, often by local lead- 
ers In some cases, the sarpanch and 
other local leaders themselves are 
involved in the encroachments and 
have a vested interest its continuing 
Attimes, they are under pressure from 


the taluka panchayat/district panchayat 
members and non-officials, who may 
haveastake ın the encroachments 

Under the legal provisions, 
removal of encroachment is the pri- 
mary responsibility of the village 
panchayat If the village panchayat 
fails, the taluka panchayat directs 
the village panchayat to carry out the 
removal of encroachment However, 
if the village panchayat still fails to 
carry out the order, the taluka pan- 
chayat can supersede the gram pan- 
chayat Forreasons well known these 
steps are rarely taken 

Before closing the discussion 
on encroachment, we describe one 
more type of encroachment that leads 
to regeneration of soil and improve- 
ment of land productivity The phe- 
nomenon was observed in parts of 
Saurashtra Since cultivable land is 
limited, the extension in cultivation 
1$ attempted by illegal occupation of 
the wastelands that are located at a 
distance The encroached wastelands 
are systematically reclaimed by add- 
ing silt from the tank bed or bed of 
the river Such a process obtains in 
villages where the farmers are enter- 
prising and have non-agricultural 
income to mobilise capital needed 
for investment ın land 


D... many problems, there has 
been an effort to regenerate waste- 
lands 1n Gujarat The experience, 
however, 1s mixed The National 
Wasteland Development Board and 
the Society for Promotion of Waste- 
land Development have assisted some 
significant efforts 1n the state Few 
selected experiments by the NGOs 
in the watershed programme have 
demonstrated success 1n removal of 
encroachmentthrough people's insti- 
tutions and regeneration of waste- 
lands The 'open access' has turned 
into ‘regulated access’ The regenera- 
tion of wastelands has taken place 


with twin objectives, one of revitaliz- 
ing natural resources, and second of 
creating income earning opportunities 
for the landless and poor The regu- 
lated entry and use has improved the 
soil health and land economy A few 
tree growers’ cooperatives have also 
done well But NGOs have also failed 
ın removing encroachments and in 
popularising cooperatives for tree 
growing 

There is a prima facie case for 
utilising whatever wastelands that 
can be accessed and are not undercul- 
tivation or any other specific use 
However, before any larger scale 
effort 1s initiated, some basic issues 
need attention 


T. foremost need 1s for a sound 
and reliable database that can be eas- 
ily updated Hence, village level land 
use data needs to be computerised 
It 1s also necessary to examine and 
review the collection and collation 
of data At present there 1s no way to 
access inter-category transfer of 
land in the current land use data col- 
lection The data collection through 
the remote sensing technology may 
also be used to analyse land use in 
different parts of Gujarat 

Property rights for different user 
groups needs to be defined and estab- 
lished Dry regions within Gujarat 
have experienced serious conflicts 
between the cattle herders — maldharis 
— and the farmers It is known that 
maldharis are the worst sufferers in the 
absence of common grazing lands and 
pastures Wherever maldharis are set- 
tled in substantial numbers, since their 
survival depends mainly on livestock, 
the government should allot them 
common grazing land and facilitate 
its development Gujarat would other- 
wise lose good livestock breeds and 
expert breeders From the point of 
view of livelihood of maldharis and 
biological faunal diversity, this point 


deserves serious attention. By help- 
ing maldharis in 1e-establishing com- 
mon grazing and pasture lands under 
a clearly defined property regime, 
violent and bloody conflicts between 
themandthe farmers may be avoided 


Gren panchayats should have 
better control over village wastelands 
The regulation of wastelands should 
vest with the village panchayat The 
panchayat should be claimants 
whereby they develop a stake in the 
management Unless property rights 
aie defined clearly, panchayats and 
village residents would not find it 
an attractive proposition to protect, 
regenerate and 1mprove the produc- 
tivity of wastelands 

The watershed programme be- 
ing implemented in the state provides 
good opportunity for regeneration 
of wastelands in the state The rural 
development and the revenue depart- 
ments should coordinate and design 
projects that lead to successful rege- 
neration of the CPRs, with the NGOs 
acting as facihtating organisations 
If the district and lowe: level admin- 
istration 1s able to ensure inclusion 
and successful treatment of the waste- 
lands in villages, the revenue depart- 
ment can follow it up with its scheme 
fordevelopment 

In the context of limited avail- 
ability ofuseful wastelands in Gujarat, 
its development will not be a panacea 
forthe poorinthestate Butregenera- 
tion of wastelands will 1n a big way 
improve the productivity of privately 
owned cultivated lands, which will 
generate more sustainable employ- 
mentinagriculture Good agriculture 
in turn will support agro-processing 
activities and production of other 
goods and services Unless there 1s a 
substantial occupational diversifica- 
tion in rural areas away from agricul- 
ture, rural prosperity will remain a 
distant dream 
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Wastelands 


Omkara Parwritham Vishvam 
Sankalpa Parimitham Drishyam 


(Much as the universe ts circumscribed by the 
‘Omkara’, the panorama of vision is defined 
by what ones determined to view) 


FEW areas in the realm of public 
administration in our country suffer 
as acutely with built-in infirmities as 
does the field of monitoring, whether 
of programmes or of other adminis- 
trative tasks The gap between field- 
reality and the systemic-perception 
1s unacceptably wide and 1s assuming 
frightening dimensions 

This 1s more so in agencies which 
deal with sensitive issues such as the 
persisting maladies of poverty and 
backwardness and the provision of 
basic minimum needs to the excluded 
sections of the population, or increas- 
ing the production and enhancing the 
productivity of primary commodities 

When scarce resources are being 
applied to the resolution of issues cri- 
tical to the nation’s well-being, the 
efficacy of monitoring the impact of 
the chosen interventions should be of 
concern Yet, the mechanisms in place 
are pathetic, so much so that it 1s not 


* Views expressed in the article are those af 
the author and do not reflect in any manner 
the views of the Department in which the 
author is currently posted or has previously 
worked with 


On sight - and insight 


MOHAN KANDA 


funny any more to pretend that any- 
thing else requires greater or more 
immediate attention 

Our systems are dilapidated, 
primitive and incompetent, and have 
reduced us to an existence character- 
ized by not mere ignorance but, often, 
as experience bordering on delusion! 
It ıs thus that we remain confined to a 
reactive mindset Effectively discon- 
nected with the dynamics of reality, 
we blunder along — living in a world 
of confusion—jumpy, nervous and for- 
ever resigned to responding m a knee- 
Jerk fashion to endless crises largely 
the creation of ourown ignorance 

How much longer can we live 
with the inability to decide whether we 
need to import food grains or export 
them, or whether a particular disease 
1s, 1n fact, stalking the streets of the 
Capital or not! If, in one season, it ts 
the onion-farmer to whose aid we are 
forcedto rush ad hoc help in the wake 
of an unprecedented glut in the com- 
modity with crashing prices, it 1s the 
onion-consumer, in the very next sea- 
son, whois complaining as prices sky- 
rocket following an acute shortage 
One month, administrators of a large 
metropolis are biting their nails off 
wondering where the potato produc- 
tion has disappeared and hoping for 
supplies to arrive before unrest peaks, 


weeks later farmers are dumping 
potato 1n neighbours’ fields as the 
transportcosttothemandtis not worth 
theasking price! 


Sus not the headless chicken 
syndrome be replaced by a sensible 
system that 1s reasonably au fait with 
its environment and somewhat alive 
tothe shape ofthings to come? 

The task itself 15 not all that dif- 
ficult to describe, at least 1n terms of 
definitional aspects, 1f not perform- 
ance Oneclearly needs to know why 
one wantsto monitora given phenom- 
enon In other words, one has in the 
firstinstance to decide on the descrip- 
tion of the desired output. One has 
then to identify what one wants to 
monitor, how one will go about doing 
it, and through which means 

Let me explain What does a 
doctor monitor in a sick patient? Cer- 
tainly the pulse, temperature and 
blood pressure, and perhaps other 
aspects depending on the nature of the 
malady, the patient’s age and so forth. 
For the pulse he uses his own fingers 
and a watch, for pressure the stetho- 
scope, and for temperature the ther- 
mometer And then there may be a 
nurse who actually performs the task 
of measurement 

Imagine the nurse replying, ‘I 
don’t know,’ when asked for infor- 
mation by the doctor on any of the 
parameters Or, worse, the nurse and 
the instrument combining to furnish 
incorrect figures If perchance the 
patient was a reasonably literate per- 
son, and this transpired in his pres- 
ence, what would he feel? Precisely 
what I, as a discerning consumer of 
information, feel in today's system 
whenever the need arises for informa- 
tion, as a back up mechanism for the 
process of selective decision-making 
in the face of alternative choices 

Another connected issue 1s that 
most of the information generated 


1n public systems 1s compliance- 
driven There are questions to be ans- 
wered in Parliament or cases to be 
defended in courts or explanations to 
be furnished to audit, and so on That 
the information collected for the pur- 
pose of discharging these obligations 
often masquerades as a management 
information system, 1s an eloquent 
commentary of its quality This 1s 
not to suggest that the august bodies 
referred to are being served with poor 
quality information Itisjustthat there 
1s a world of difference between the 
manner of collection, the degree of 
analysis and the all-important value 
addition that characterizes a manage- 
ment system and sets it apart from a 
system that ts largely informed by the 
need to organize an effective defence 
when called upon to justify its output 

Suffocated by compulsions of 
short-term accountability, expertise 
hides behind the skirts of expediency 
and we have the system spasmodically 
spewing out a featureless cocktail—a 
classical example of excellent raw- 
material and first-rate processing 
equipment producing a deliberately 
insipid product 


E rrors of less than half-a-percent- 
age point in assessing whether food- 
grains should be imported or not, even 
asameasure of abundant caution, can 
be called into question and result in 
endless inquisition It will probably be 
some time before the taking of risks, 
and not their avoidance, will be recog- 
nised as the management function and 
the information system to support it 
designed 

Consequently, the system has 
deteriorated into a perennial state of 
reactive responses to situations which 
areotherwiseeminently suited to scien- 
tific anticipation — events whose on- 
setis predictable through aset of early 
warning systems that are easy to insti- 
tute Clearly the consumption require- 


ments of a managerial origin now need 
to occupy centre-stage rather than the 
dictates of an approach driven entirely 
by considerations of compliance 


T... are many issues which need 
to be addressed One is information 
technology or management? It is 
typical, of ourtimes and our systems, 
that everyone 1s obsessed with infor- 
mation technology but hardly any 
emphasis is laid on the management 
ofinformation There is little effort at 
establishing a continuous and mean- 
ingful dialogue with the external 
environment Internalized systems 
are consequently out of ‘sync’ with 
signals emerging from events at the 
cutting edge level Spatial, temporal 
and phase differences set in, causing 
a total lack of compatibility between 
what is and what it 1s perceived to be 
a) Just because data 1s available, it 
does not follow that its collection will 
lead to any specific benefit Similarly, 
the mere absence of readily available 
data from familiar sources and at 
convenient intervals, does not pie- 
clude the possibility of rearranging the 
retrieval mechanism in such a manner, 
in space and time, as to facilitate acqui- 
sition of information that usually lies 
hidden from the ‘naked eye’ of con- 
ventional systems of observation 

b) Mere collection of data, from ste- 
reotyped locations and at conven- 
tional points of time cannot, in short, 
help organise a Management Informa- 
tion System (MIS) Working with an 
MIS 1s like looking for sea-shells in 
sand or polishing mined coal to obtain 
diamonds 

c) Sir Edmond Hillary was on a mis- 
sion of adventure, which 1s probably 
why he could afford to say, ‘Because 
it is there’, when asked why he 
climbed Mount Everest Managers of 
an information system, not being 
sportsmen or adventurers, need to 
have more specific motivation 
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d) Unless we address these weak- 
nesses with determination and a sense 
of urgency, the managerial regimes of 
our public system will remain forever 
out of touch with reality, robbed of 
the ability to organise pro-active and 
robust reactions, constantly involved 
in fire-fighting rather than enjoying 
harmonious and smooth relationship 
with the progress of initiatives at the 
grassroots level 


Cu orientation Suppose we 
want to know how many houses are 
being constructed 1n a year and from 
time to time, the tempo of 1mplemen- 
tation of the programme with refer- 
ence toa pre-set schedule 

Clearly the construction of a 
house divides itself into four fairly 
simple stages — the foundation, rats- 
ing the walls to the lintel level, laying 
the roof and executing the internal 
finishing touches It1s at these points, 
in the ‘life-cycles’ of the programme, 
thatreports need to be acquired so that 
conclusions can be drawn, recording 
the pace of the task with reference to 
the programme drawn up initially 

See what happens if, instead, the 
system prescribes acalendar-interval 
output like, for instance, a monthly 
report If, ina given case, the founda- 
tion was, in fact, completed by the 
fourth of a month, and the report was 
due on the second of the same month, 
one would get a report of an incom- 
plete task fora whole month, although 
it was indeed performed within acou- 
ple of days after the previous report 
was due Similarly, if the end of the 
year ts defined in a routine manner, as 
say, 31 March and hypothetically, all 
houses had the last phase of comple- 
tion performed on 1 April ofthe same 
year, clearly the monitoring system 
would come up with a report that not 
asingle house had been completed in 
that year—a feeling does not quite con- 
vey the flavour of the actual situation 


Wastelands 


Takea statement like, “There was 
normal rainfall during this week in the 
state of Andhra Pradesh ' Let us say it 
1s made in the last week of July ofa year 
Anyone reasonably acquainted with 
the climatic realities of that region 
will tell us that 1f the said rain fell in, 
say Anantpur district, it would in all 
likelihood have saved the groundnut 
crop from perishing from acute mois- 
ture stress If, on the other hand, the 
same rainfall occurred in Prakasham 
district, itis highly likely thatthe stand- 
ing cotton crop there would have suf- 
fered irreparable damage 


Cay therefore, rainfall 1s not 
good, but geography makes it so! 
Even that, because we were given the 
time of the year You can just imagine 
the total loss of value if the same state- 
ment were to apply to a whole year! 
We have also seen that in the absence 
of knowledge as to the crop that is 
standing in agivenareaata given point 
of time, the information relating to 
rainfall has little intrinsic significance 

People entrusted with monitor- 
ing the condition and, therefore, the 
prospects of wheat, rice, cotton, onion 
or potato crops should be looking at 
the crop with reference to its own 
known ‘life-cycle’ (established tech- 
nologies of crop modelling are avail- 
able for this purpose) and with 
reference to the behaviour of the 
many related parameters such as the 
availability of seed, fertilizer and 
credit, the impact, on the health of 
the crop, of the incidence of pests 
and diseases, and, of course, the pat- 
tern of rainfall and soon Looking at 
the rainfall in 1s0lation clearly serves 
no purpose 

Like when it rained in Novem- 
ber 1997 Wheat being an important 
crop and the heavy and somewhat 
untimely rains having occurred mostly 
inthe wheat belt, there wasa good deal 
of concern in a central ministry Was 


this rain good or bad? At that time 
there wasapleaurging fora one-time- 
catch-up exercise within the system to 
come abreast with happenings in the 
world without, especially in the wake 
of internal liberalization of the eco- 
nomy and external globalization of 
markets There were, as well,the new 
and unfamiliar obligations arising 
out of the set of obligations the coun- 
try iscommitted to 1n the World Trade 
Organization 

The perestroika aficionados 
suggested the institution of an on-line, 
real time early warning system to track 
the prospects of selected crops and the 
seasonal conditions in general through 
a managerial approach to informa- 
tion and by outsourcing the requisite 
expertise and men/material back up 
Not many ofthe mandarins concerned 
were unduly keen on this exotic modus 
operandi and the protagonists of 
change were running out of effective 
methods of sensitizing those atthe top 
The rains, literally, were a god send 
to this group 


As The first step, of 
course, was to expose the weaknesses 
oftheextantdispensation The bosses 
were asked to summon the technical 
advisors and ask for a sitrep All hell 
brokeloose The reach-for-the-phone 
bug went berserk And the assess- 
ments started taking shape Good 
Can’t say Disastrous If you showed 
me the version, I would have pointed 
you the man touting it And not even 
one ofthe views was based ona know- 
ledge of the life-cycle of the wheat 
crop or the way ıt would manifest 
itself when transposed on to the geo- 
climatic situation of the region, or the 
timing of the rain and its intensity! 
Nordid any of the opinions offer 
themselves in value-added presenta- 
tions, such as, what the implications 
would be to the crops/seed/credit/ 
plant protection areas or to agencies 


dealing with fertilizer or food distri- 
bution or, forthat matter, the farmers! 
All analysis studiously ignored the 
rigours of ascientific approach Every 
assessment without exception was 
based entirely on the aggregation of 
reports collected from spatial units 
and temporal divisions 


l. all that was wrong with the 're- 
ports’ was that they were based on 
hearsay (collected with touching faith 
from equally uninformed sources 
committed to an exasperatingly simi- 
lar approach), 1t would not have been 
too bad The worst part of it was that 
no one agreed with another, or with 
themselves at different times! 

That was also the year a major 
wheat state generated absurdly incon- 
sistent forecasts, faithfully repro- 
duced by thecentral system 

And in January/February of 
the succeeding year the system was 
caughtunawares by a wholly predict- 
able but totally unexpected demand 
for fertiliser from farmers who had 
cultivated wheat in areas normally 
kept fallow and covered by the Nov- 
ember rains The masters took their 
gloves off and authorised new initia- 
tives in monitoring 

That the numbers were so infu- 
riatingly erratic was irritating enough 
What really got the goat of the mas- 
ters was that each seemingly indefen- 
sible output was mechanically put 
forth, by the helpless mechanism, 
without so much as even a remotely 
plaustble technical explanation, leav- 
ing one wondering whether there was 
any professional input at all in the 
whole process The simple point was, 
there was none! 

I have little quarrel, either with 
the actors in the whole episode or with 
the acrimony one generated by iden- 
tifying with the reformist school, 
as, between the two phenomena, the 
institutions in question, much in the 


fashion of the legendary lemming, had 
pressed the self-destruct button 


Bu information flow 
To come back to the point, it ıs clearly 
essential that the monitoring sys- 
tem ‘dock’ with what I would call the 
‘event horizon’ In other words, one 
has to be clear about what 1s to be 
observed, where, when, and by whom 
Any system that generates feature- 
less information flows unrelated to 
the pattern and quality of the demand 
1s clearly in danger of deteriorating 
into ‘noise’ or worse still, ‘static’ 

And that, unfortunately, is an- 
other feature of the extant systems 
One often gets the feeling of stand- 
ing in no man’s land, with deafening 
silence on the one side and ear split- 
ting noise on the other Decipherable 
signals, within decibel levels that 
correlate with the range within which 
our senses are receptive, are generally 
speaking, difficult tocome by Hence 
the pitiable status of our monitoring 
systems which, when called upon to 
aid critical decision-making, pro- 
vide what best can be described as 
*asynthesis of gut feelings’, not even 
a ‘ball-park’ number or what astro- 
nomers (given the dimension of spe- 
culation in their field) would call a 
*guestimate' 

There are many major issues one 
hastocontend with inthis regard The 
first 1s the problem of asymmetry It 
has been known that the phenome- 
non of ‘self-addressal’ generates fal- 
lacious situations 1n the realm of logic 
A famous example 1s that of Plato 
stating, ‘What Aristotle 1s about to say 
1s false’ and Aristotle’s response, 
'Platoisright Both cannot be correct 
statements! 

There 1s the other well-known 
example of ‘video feedback’ , the phe- 
nomenon caused by a video camera 
(normally meant to capture the mage 
of an object and display it on a moni- 


tor) being pointed at the monitorcaus- 
ing the camera to go berserk and gene- 
rate chaotic output 

Most of our monitoring is under- 
taken by the agency charged with the 
implementation of the programme I 
rest my case! The stage is set for the 
generation of the asymmetric infor- 
mation flows 


E... constitution The system 
in place, which 1s a function of geog- 
raphy and calendar slices 1s totally 
unrelated to the rhythm of the lifecycle 
of events, whether it 1s a cotton crop 
or a house under construction It 1s a 
settled precept of management sys- 
tems that the original building block 
of the MIS structure should be the 
event constituting the destination of 
the initiatives underway Each indi- 
vidual transaction on every card of a 
credit card company or the status, at 
a given point of time, of an aircraft in 
an airline are good illustrations No 
other source of original information 
either in terms of space or time can aid 
the MIS in place Information com- 
piled hierarchically or in aggregates 
of events completely loses value in 
terms of assisting a decision support 
mechanism 

Even the most des: business- 
man often institutes and manages at 
least two systems of information- 
acquisition and analysis — one for dis- 
charging his obligations towards the 
regulatory mechanisms to which he is 
answerable and other to stay tuned to 
the dynamics of his operations with 
a view to maximizing the efficiency 
ofthesystem 

Hence time has come to invert 
the syndrome so that the stage 1s set for 
the creation of an environment that 
will help put in place backup mecha- 
nism that will enable and undertake 
imaginative and location specific 
designs of interventions, generate 
‘realtime’ andon ‘on line’ ‘observation 
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perspectives’ and in-depth evaluation 
directly applicable to consumption 
requirements and likely to lead to 
re-engineering of the programme 
architecture, It 1s not enough even to 
acquire the ability merely to study the 
output efficiently The method should 
be able to ‘provoke’ the generation of 
aresponse from the system toa given 
stimulus 


B efore we can doall this, however, 
there are other thingsto bedone Some 
of them are 

* To establish a network of observa- 
tion points in a *best-actor' mode 

* To define clearly what 1s the desired 
output—the data, primary or otherwise, 
that will be the ‘building blocks’, so 
that instead of sifting through adown- 
pour of noise looking for what 1s of 
value to the proposed analysis, wecan 
straightaway work at the desired raw 
material 

* Prepare the theatre for the task of 
observation — much as a surgeon 
would prepare the patient, the opera- 
tion theatre, and himself, before com- 
mencing a procedure 

Or, as all of us do, before watching a 
programme on TV —switch on the set, 
tune into the desired channel, adjust 
the controls, dim the lights, wear our 
spectacles or sit at the right distance 
fromthe picture 

* Frame synchronisation — organisa- 
tion of ‘sync’, between the rhythm of 
the ‘life-cycle’ of the event being 
observed and the spatial, temporal and 
activity-related signal-acquisition 
matrix 

* [nstallation of a cognitive system — 
that mechanically recognizes and 
diverts different parts ofthe incoming 
traffic into separate ‘lanes’ in accord- 
ance with a pre-set logic so that the 
architecture of the superstructure 1s 
undertaken automatically 

* Introduce a value addition function 
that will, thereafter, perform the task 


Wastelands 


of converting the stored raw data into 
capsules in aconsumable form 
* Install a Management By Exception 
(MBB)regime, to establish a selective 
access protocol, that will throw up 
reports only in a ‘by exception’ mode 
previously defined The mere fact of 
receipt ofa message will indicate that 
there is some significant observation 
to be looked at This must include a 
built-in facility that facilitates ‘graded- 
response’ so that different modes of 
cognition are associated with the 
receipt of information pertaining to 
the occurrence of events of varying 
significance to the system 
Observation of rare celestial 
spectacles requires careful prepara- 
tion and skilful application of the 
state-of-the-art techniques, mere gaz- 
ing at the sky expectantly will not 
quite do the trick The monitoring of 
programmes is no different 


M...... land resources Let us 
now turn to the status of the efforts 
on at managing the country's land 
resources and the issues that arise 
in monitoring this effort We note, 
briefly that there have been some 
noteworthy developments in recent 
times The first 1s the constitution of 
the Department of Land Resources 
(DoLR) in the Government of India 
essentially through strengthening 
the erstwhile Department of Waste- 
land Development which, in turn was 
an offshoot of the original National 
Wastelands Development Project 
in the Ministry of Environment and 
Forests 

All land related programmes 
concerning drought prone areas and 
deserts (in addition to the original 
Integrated Wastelands Development 
Programme) and land reforms such 
as institutional issues including ceil- 
ings on surplus land, etc , and the 
updating and the computerization of 
land records, strengthening ofthe state 


revenue administrations have been 
brought undera single umbrella. 

Thanks largely to the unrelent- 
ing endeavours of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society of India and the strong 
sentiments expressed by the Mohan 
Dharia Committee on Wastelands 
Development, exclusive adminis- 
trative and political space has for the 
first time been created in the central 
government for the all important sub- 
ject of land 


W. also make another quick note 


of some interesting aspects of the 
ambience in which this nascent work- 
station 1s taking off First, ‘land’ is a 
state subject under Schedule VII of the 
Constitution of India But so are agri- 
culture, primary education and irriga- 
tion — all areas of public concern and 
large-scale central interventions sup- 
ported by massive funding 

What 1s happening 1s that a 
mere 50 years down the road after 
Independence, it would neither be 
politically pragmatic nor economi- 
cally feasible fot the allocational pri- 
orities of states to beentirely resonant 
to major concerns of the national 
developmental agenda Also, a weak- 
ness for populist measures 1s an under- 
standable drawback of state-level 
approaches, especially in the multi- 
party dispensation that ıs rapidly gain- 
ing ground as a major feature of the 
country’s polity Therefore, central 
initiatives in these areas are not only 
accepted but actually welcomed, if 
not demanded, by the states 

That ‘wastelands’ mindset con- 
tinued to influence the interventions 
of DoLR even after Drought Prone 
Areas Programme (DPAP) and Desert 
Development Programme (DDP) 
were made over to it and all the pro- 
grammes of DoLR, including the 
IWDP, adopted the integrated water- 
shed approach aslongagoas 1995 In 
other words, the management of the 


country’s land resource, as such, was 
not being perceived as the mandate of 
DoLR even as recently as a yearago 


L.. us fitst note the enormity and 
the complexity of the task of keeping 
track of what is going on At the time 
of writing there were estimated to be 
as many as 12000 watershed projects 
under implementation, spread over as 
many as 400 districts of the 27 states 
and 5 union territories of the country, 
and flowing out of the three mayor pro- 
grammes of DoLR, namely IWDP, 
DPAPand DDP 

Monies are usually released to 
the respective DRDAs, ın bulk either 
for all the projects sanctioned by 
DoLR (as1s the case forIWDP), or for 
those expected to be sanctioned indi- 
vidually by the DRDAconcerned The 
releases are made in seven tranches, 
the first with the sanction, and the sec- 
ond after certain entry-pointactivities 
are satisfactorily concluded, such as 
the identification of the project imple- 
mentation agency (PIA), constitution 
of the watershed team, formation of 
the watershed association and elec- 
tion of the watershed committee etc 
The first of the remaining instalments 
1s released after 50% of the funds ear- 
her released have been utilised, and 
the remaining thereafter, in accord- 
ance with a pre-set schedule 

Many activities comprise the 
actual programme, including the con- 
struction of structures such as check 
dams or percolation tanks, the harvest- 
mg and optimum utilisation of water, 
and the conservation of sot], which 
are primary objectives, followed by 
appropriate on or off-farm activities 
Quality aspects include the degree 
and nature of peoples’ participation, 
arrangements for ensuring sustain- 
able management of the assets cre- 
ated, providing forequity in the access 
to the benefits of the investments 
made, and so on 


Given the massive funds flow- 
ing into the exercise (around 900 
crore in the financial year 2000-2001), 
the geographical spread of interven- 
tions, the number of activities and the 
fact that the approach ts regarded as 
a most favoured instrument — for 
addressing poverty and backward- 
ness on the one hand, and concerning 
increased production and enhanced 
productivity of marginal lands on 
the other — monitoring the pace and 
quality of the projects as well as their 
impact, 1s indeed a daunting task 

The arrangements ın place for 
tracking the dynamics of the 1mple- 
mentation of the programme, even 
at the cutting-edge level, viz , the 
DRDA, are no different from those 
that have been described earlier as 
favoured by the usual departmental 
systems and, therefore, generate little 
by way of helpful information 


W. the first round of watershed 
based programmes having completed 
their life-cycles inthe year 2000, great 
Interest was evinced in ascertaining 
theefficacy ofthe approach Measures 
are called for which might improve the 
capacity of the institutions to keep 
abreast of ground-truths 

It was around this time that 
another major shift in paradigm also 
manifested itself in the outlook of 
DoLR, adopting the concept of man- 
agement, rather than the mere use of 
the land resources as the focus of 
attention Management was defined 
as a combination of dynamic conser- 
vation, sustainable development and 
ensuring equity in the access to the 
benefits of public intervention 

An effort began, to capture an 
image of the entire land mass of the 
country, attempt a multi-dimensional 
classification dividing it into A, B, and 
Ccategories requiring regionally dif- 
ferentiated approaches that factor in, 
among others, considerations relating 


tothe varying lead-activities in differ- 
entagro-ecological zones 

B-2-V Matrix The first step, of 
course was to eliminate what needed 
no monitoring. The western portions 
of the Rann of Kutch and the Thar 
desert, and the northern parts of the 
Himalayan cold-wastes, are also part 
of the land resources of the country 
Nospecific or immediate treatment of 
these 1s, however, within DoLR's 
mandate The other portions of these 
deserts, however, may need to be 
looked at, although in a manner differ- 
entfromthe rest ofthe country 


i. the rest of the country and at the 
other end of the spectrum, there are 
those areas where one round of deve- 
lopment has taken place and second 
generation issues have surfaced, such 
as soil fatigue and water-logging 
While dealing with those lands the 
approach will obviously have to be 
one of addressing issues relating to 
the sustainability ofthe cropping pat- 
terns and the application of state- 
of-the-art technologies of soil and 
water management (the emphasis 
on conservation of resources being 
relatively less) 

It ts, then, in the remaining part 
of the country (the ‘B’ category) that 
the classical watershed approach, 
emphasizing the virtues of natural 1e- 
source management thiough people- 
centred designs and supported by 
provision of inputs and arrange avail- 
ability of back-up mechanisms in 
the shape of linkages (credit, exten- 
sion, marketing, etc ), will assume a 
predominant role 
* The ‘B’ category can again be sub- 
divided into categories 1,2 and 3 with 
reference to the levels of awareness of 
the user-communities, availability of 
inputs, existence of backward and 
forward linkages and the presence of 
institutional support (panchayat ray 
institutions, non-government organi- 
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sations, academic and research bod- 
1es, etc ) 
* Tt will be in the ‘B 2’ category that, 
again, the watershed approach, in 
theconventional sense, would appear 
the prime candidate amongst the 
forms of intervention for addressing 
the problems of poverty, backward- 
ness, production and productivi- 
ties with a feel for natural resources 
management and in a participatory 
mode 
* Many thingscan be done in a water- 
shed — some vital and others either 
essential or only desirable It will 
clearly help to choose a vital ‘lead 
activity’ (call it V) around which the 
design of the proposed intervention 
can be woven 

So we have a B-2-V matrix for 
the watershed approach and the pro- 
grammestherefrom, while other meth- 
ods are being identified for action 
elsewhere Yes! the theatre 1s being 
prepared! 


O.. steps being taken to sharpen 
the edges of the watershed landscape 
(how else does one obtain a high reso- 
lution image), include initiatives to 
shift from the normative mode to 
project formulation, introduce the 
concept of keeping a project on ‘pro- 
bation’, use the plural PIA arrange- 
ment to combine the best features of 
NGOs and the [ine departments of the 
government, employ remote-sensing 
techniques to conduct a periodic 
land census and inventorize the land 
resources and install a back-ended 
exit-protocol that will focus on the 
sustainability and equity aspects of 
the projects 

Having done all this, the situa- 
tronisto Shiftto a paradigm of 'part- 
nership’ with institutions at district/ 
state level substantially enhancing the 
credibility and competence of agen- 
cies used, Use ‘observers’ instead of 
‘monitors’ 


Wastelands 


‘Partnership initiatives’ will be 
undertaken at different levels of ad- 
munistrative hierarchy that deal with 
the implementation of programmes 
so that much like the food grocer that 
travels in a car in an outer circle as 
horses gallop in a race parallely cre- 
ating external export and independent 
‘observation’ of events takes place 
generating the sort of information that 
can assist the task of management in 
the true sense 


I. 1s at this stage that, ın a regionally 
differentiated ‘best-actor’ syndrome, 
partnerships will be struck, at the dis- 
trict level, with the most promising 
institution, from out of the existing 
ones such as line departments of the 
state governments, non-governmen- 
tal organisations, farmers associa- 
tions, research/academic institutions 
or krishi vigyan kendras, farmer’s 
training centres, etc The selected ins- 
titution will then assist, in the process 
of the design of the watershed pro- 
gramme as well as 1n tts monitoring, 
apart from undertaking supervision of 
the newly evolved 'exit protocol 
Similarly, in each state a centre 
of excellence will be identified from 
among institutions such as the Indian 
Institutes of Technology, the Indian 
Institute of Management, the State Ins- 
titutes of Rural Development, eminent 
academic/research institutions such 
as IRMA and NEERI, whose services 
will be enlisted to perform a similar 
role at the state-level, largely to coor- 
dinate the efforts of the district-level 
partners identified in that state 
Simple formats will be designed 
through which communication will 
then take place essentially between 
the district-level partner and the Dis- 
trict Rural Development Agency (the 
hubofall activities connected with the 
watershed programme) Reports will 
emerge 1n a pre-set format and at 
specified points of time having regard 


to the rhythm of the life-cycle of the 
programme, resulting in the acquisi- 
tion of signals recognised as crucial to 
effective monitoring 


l. conclusion this paper will have 
more than served its purpose if it leads 
to recognition of the criticality of the 
relationship between the ‘observed’ 
phenomenon and the ‘observer’ 

Without going into intricacies of 
Einstein's Theory of Relativity or the 
snarls that arise when systems turn 
back upon themselves, we have seen 
that acts of observation, and, there- 
fore, the discipline of monitoring are, 
contrary to common belief, substan- 
tially subjective tasks 

In other words, it 1s necessary 
to ‘prepare’, much as a surgeon pie- 
pares himself and his assistants and 
the equipment as well as the patient, 
the entire ‘information loop’ or the 
‘theatre’ comprising the observer, the 
observed and the tools employed for 
the purpose, for the process of obser- 
vation or monitoring 

After all, one must wear one's 
glasses, dim the lights in the room, 
switch onthe TV, tune intothe required 
channelandtwiddle with the controls 
relatingto the brightness, colour, con- 
trastetc before a desired programme 
can be satisfactorily watched 

Not necessarily 1f as the only 
method, but even as the best among 
the available options, it suggests a dif- 
ferent way of staying tuned to the 
rhythm of events stimulated by exter- 
nal interventions, that real-time and 
on-line engagement with happenings 
1s possible 

It shows the way to the choice 
of a ‘decibel level’ somewhere in 
between the ear-splitting noise and 
the deafening silence that appear to 
betheonly options offered by the sys- 
tem 1n place so that the spectre of 
uncertainty will no longer stalk our 
decision-making apparatus 


Books 


PEOPLE, PARKS AND WILDLIFE: Towards Co- 
existence by Vasant Saberwal, Mahesh Rangarajan 
and Ashish Kothari Orient Longman, New Delhi, 
2001 a 

IN a recent panel discussion on BBC, the country's 

foremost conservationist and high-visibility wildlife 

crusader, Valmik Thapar held forth passionately on the 
need toconstitute a separate federal ministry in charge 
of protecting India's wildlife, with enough money and 
guns to detract the most diabolical of designs on 

India’s biological wealth The book being reviewed, 

in striking contrast, acknowledges the crisis facing con- 

servation in India but argues for exactly the opposite 

People, Parks and Wildlife deals with the issue 
of conservation in its historical, scientific, socio- 
economic and political dimensions Indeed, the scope 
of the book's argument ts civilizational — how do we, 
as a civilization, propose to conserve our natural 
heritage for posterity? The authors plead for a move 
away from conflicting dualities and. clashing 
worldviews, towards a synthesis of political realities 
and scientific incertitude They make an argument for 
letting the people in, opening the business of conser- 
vation to local communities, and dismantling the tra- 
ditional monopolies of scientists and the exclusive 
urban conservation community 

Without dishing out philosophical jargon, the 
case for an alternative conservation paradigm 1s laid 
out, calling for an avoidance of dogmas and biases on 
which the prevailing paradigm 1s based In a refresh- 
ing and innovative strategy, the three authors claim 
authorship of individual chapters while retaining joint 
ownership ofthe overall argument 

The current paradigm of conservation springs 
from the credence that all human activities are inimi- 
cal to conservation, concluding logically in the ideal 
of ‘wilderness’, or nature sans humans This ideal has 
resulted in the institutionalization of an exclustonary 
system in the form of national parks and wildlife sanc- 
tuaries from which all human presence is sought to be 
removed, if necessary by force The book begins with 

Mahesh Rangarajan digging at the roots of the biases 

inherentin this exclusionary logic Locating the debate 


in the feudal and colonial origins of the ideology and 
practice of exclusion, the first few chapters trace the 
evolution of conservation awareness among the Indian 
elite through the last century and a half, culminating 
in the ecological dictatorship of Indira Gandhi 1n the 
"70s Inariveting discussion on hunting, the specious 
construction of the sovereign as conservationist and the 
subaltern as the nihilist 1n the colonial pertod and its 
consolidation in the post-colonial period is laid bare. 

In the next chapter, Vasant Saberwal takes on 
the science that 1s routinely paraded in justification of 
exclusion of humans from conservation areas He 
explodes the myth of ‘wilderness’ and demonstrates 
the invalidity of the ideal, arguing that human agency 
has been instrumental ın shaping landscapes that 
today might seem ‘pristine’ Using examples from the 
Amazon, África, North Amencaand the Himalaya and 
arguments from archaeology, ecology and conserva- 
tion biology, the chapter outlines the historical role of 
fire, grazing and indigenous farming systems in shap- 
ing, altering, and maintaining the biological profiles 
of entire regions Repudiating the notion that all 
human interaction with the natural world ıs neces- 
sarily destructive, Saberwal provides compelling 
evidence to the contrary, contending that some human 
use, under certain conditions, 1s actually beneficial to 
overall biological diversity 

Turning their attention to the politics of conser- 
vationin the next chapter, VasantSaberwal and Ashish 
Kothar delineate the human costs of the practice of 
exclusion in India The chapter presents evidence of 
the miseries brought upon rural population due to 
restrictions 1n national parks and sanctuaries and of the 
consequent loss of support for conservation agendas 
among local communities The costs of such aliena- 
tion, argue the authors, are being paid in terms of 
encroachment of development interests such as power 
projects and mining into protected areas and active 
collusion of local communities in poaching Further 
that the hostility of local communities invariably 
results in political reticence in enforcing exclusion in 
all but the most high-profile protected areas 

Somewhere between the lines lies the argument 
that this haphazard implementation, while alienating 
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local communities, still fails in its objective of ‘pres- 
ervation’ The apparent contradiction, between the 
inability to implement exclusion in all but the most 
high-profile areas and the simultaneously rising human 
costs in all conservation areas, is never clearly resolved 
in the book However, the state's response to growing 
criticism of the policy of exclusion and its inefficacy, 
in the form of the ‘ecodevelopment project", though 
accepted by the authors in principle 1s severely criti- 
cized for the glaring aberrations in its practice, 
pronouncing ıt ‘inadequate’ to the task A ‘drastic 
reorientation’ 1s what is called for 

The final chapter lays out the alternative para- 
digm Building on the ecological premise that all 
human interaction is not bad for nature, and on the 
political wisdom that local communities would be the 
bestallies in any conservation programme, the authors 
plead for setting up institutional structures at the local 
level that ensure tenurtal security to resident peoples 
and provide for an effective flow of benefits from 
conservation, such as tourism revenues, to local 
communities 

Moving on to a higher level, the book proposes 
an expansion of the focus of conseivation from pro- 
tected areas to the level of the landscape Arguing that 
the protected area network 1n India, comprising of less 
than 596 of the landmass, 1s grossly ‘insufficient to sup- 
port viable population of most large mammals, there 
is a need either to increase this network, a politically 
unlikely event, or to expand the current conservation 
focus beyond the existing network to include areas used 
by humans ’ To this end, the appendix to the book lists 
several categories that could be added to the ones cur- 
rently used, bringing a larger area under the conserva- 
tion umbrella without the hitherto concomitant 
exclusion of humans 

The book appears to be a voice of sanity in the 
prevailing cacophony of claims and counterclaims, 
charges and countercharges It also raises the debate 
beyond a discussion on the number of tigers left in the 
wild or the number of guns required to catch poach- 
ers Most importantly, it brings the silent majority 
into the equation and assigns them a stellar role in the 
alternative scheme of things This call for reason, it 1s 
important to emphasize, 1s sedate and erudite, eschew- 
ing an apportionment of blame or guilt It isas welcome 
a development 1n the Great Indian Conservation 
Debate as it is unusual 

A few loose ends, nevertheless, remain The au- 
thors insist that ‘conservation practices aprofoundly 
political process’ as it ‘necessarily entails the imposi- 
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tron of regulations over access to certain resources, with 
specific people or institutions attempting to define 
who has access to which resources, and on what terms’ 
(emphasis added) While the book puts a face on the 
people who are affected by this ‘imposition of 1egula- 
tions’ andalsocaricatures the divisions within the state 
that 1s not as effective in imposing those as our ‘spe- 
cific people and institutions’ would want it to be, there 
1sno attempt to explain who these ‘specific people’ are 

Several times in the course of the arguments, 
references are made to “exclusionary conservationists’, 
‘Indian Forest Service and most wildlite conservation 
groups’, ‘urban conservationists’ and ‘urban middle 
class and conservation community’ If this group ts 
so powerful as to decide and direct the overall strategy 
of conservation then it needs a face If the book ts an 
attempt at dialogue with this group, this lack of clarity 
isahandicap One gets the sneaking suspicion that this 
group 1s sinister and powerful from the defensive pos- 
ture of the authors Every few pages, the book asserts 
the authors’ fear that the mainstream conservationists 
will interpret their arguments to mean unrestricted 
access to the protected areas leading to disaster Every 
few pages, we (and presumably ‘they’) aie assuted that 
the converse ts true, ‘We are not arguing that any and 
all land usage ts compatible with maintaining biologi- 
cal diversity’ (emphasis 1n original) The constant 
repetition of the disclaimer, possibly for the cynical, 
1s puzzling in the light of the excellent arguments 
otherwise presented 

The book takes apart the central exclusionary 
logic of Indian conservation with great skill and fer- 
vour However, 1n doing so, it focuses exclusively on 
only one aspect of conservation practice The 
exclusionary logic also extends to debarring the pre- 
sumably disinterested citizenry, both urban and rural, 
fromasayindecisions The tradition whereby the com- 
munity of scientists and urban wildlife enthusiasts, the 
‘they’ in the equation, has usurped the high moral 
ground vis-a-vis conservation wisdom needs to be 
challenged and rolled back In addition to expanding 
the scope of conservation from a few protected areas 
to the entire landscape, the alternative paradigm should 
also aim at inculcating a conservation ethic 1n the citi- 
zens If, as ademocracy and asa civilization, we have 
to dwell on the best way of conserving our natural her- 
itage, we need to be informed and educated in the 
nuances of the problematique first, hopefully as chil- 
dren But, for starters, this book is an excellent first step 


Ashwini Chhatre 


THE OXFORD ANTHOLOGY OF INDIAN 
WILDLIFE: Hunting and Shooting (volume I); 
Watching and Conserving (volume II) edited by 
Mahesh Rangarajan Oxford University Press, Delhi 
1999 


THE jungles of India have for decades attracted hunt- 
ers and naturalists alike, who have indulged in the sport 
of hunting and many who, over a period of time, have 
so grown to love the jungles and its denizens that they 
have turned avid conservationists In the two volume 
Anthology of Indian Wildlife the editor, Mahesh 
Rangaiajan, has attempted to present a brief history of 
India's wildlife by acareful selection of writings which 
spans over a century and half 

The Indian subcontinent 15 home to an amazing 
array of animals, birds, and plants in its forests, moun- 
tains, rivers and oceans The number of plant species 
in India is estimated to be over 45,000 representing 
about 7% of the world's flora The country's faunal 
wealth ts equally diverse With over 81,000 species it 
represents about 6 4% of the world's fauna However, 
weare losing this biological wealth at an alarming rate 
In the last century we have lost some key species and 
several unknowns have disappeared even before dis- 
covery The last authentic record of the Cheetah in 
India 1s from 1948 when the Maharaja of Korwai (in 
Bastar, Chhatisgarh) shot three juvenile males for 
sport one night in the glare ofthe headlights of his car 
It has been officially declared extinct since The pink- 
headed duck which once inhabited the swampy 
grasslands and forests of east and north-east India 
was last seen in 1935 in Bihar 

India, with its abundant wildlife held fascination 
for all who 1uled this country and hunting game was 
popular with princes, landowners and other gentry 
alike Hunting was pursued by many because the 
Indian mystique lay hidden in the country's jungles 
For others 1t was a source of entertainment And for 
somea good pawnto be used inthe game of diplomacy 
The Nawab of Junagadh made the hunting of the lion 
an exclusive sport meant for only a ‘chosen’ few Ele- 
phants were meant to be captured alive because they 
were used in warfare This involved a totally different 
setofskills 

Whth the advent of the British Raj, hunting for 
sport gained more popularity From the historical point 
of view, this era heralded the death toll for India's wild- 
lıfe The meaningless slaughter for the mere thrill of ıt 
leaves one aghast An account of a duck shoot gives a 
grand total of 3511 birds being killed in one day! The 


stone writings in the Keoladeo Ghana National Park 
in Bharatpur are mute testimony to this slaughter 
even today 

Butthere 1s more to this anthology than just hunt- 
ing feats The writings open a window to the vast and 
diverse Indian landscape, deliberately chosen to cover 
the wide expanse of the country They alsoreflect what 
existed and what has been lost The quality and even 
the type of habitat has changed or been altered over an 
expanse of ttme G C Mundy in writing of the 1820s 
talks about a lion shoot in Haryana He describes the 
area as, ‘one vast sheet of wild jungle, abounding in 
game’ —a scene hard to imagine in the present state of 
Haryana Frank Simson describes how he hunted the 
tworhinoceros species in West Bengal The Javan rhino 
that he shot in the Sunderbans now survives in only two 
places — a reserve in Vietnam and a national park in 
Indonesia The larger Indian rhinoceros, though in a 
narrower range, 1s still found 1n eastern and north- 
eastern India 

Inthedays when travel was mainly by horseback, 
hunting meant journeying overa wide expanse of area 
over a long period of time The anthology presents 
anecdotes, some thrilling and others disgustingly 
bloodthirsty, and by doing so, brings to the fore, the 
infinite knowledge and love these people had for the 
quarry and its surroundings Itisthis love and intimate 
knowledge of wildlife that brought the realisation of 
how much had been lost and ultimately a change in 
attitude A true sense of the loss 1s best captured by 
A J T Johnsinghand G S Rawat whofollow the route 
Jim Corbett took when trailing a particular man-eater 
in 1938 A sad account where the authors find that the 
glory ofthe land is all but lost in a span of 45 years 

The fall of the British Raj 1n India heralded a 
new era in the history of wildlife However, some 
effects of the Ray still lingered and hunting was pre- 
valent until the 1960s In fact it probably accelerated 
with the newly found ‘freedom’ of the country The 
advent of automobiles, long range rifles and other 
implements of ‘modern civilisation’ helped to further 
hasten the decline of India's wildlife The turning point 
was the formation of the Wildlife (Protection) Act of 
1972 There was now alaw which dictated what could 
and could not be hunted The law was also a landmark 
because 1t designated areas that were to be kept aside 
forthe conservation of wildlife Protected areas in the 
form of national parks and sanctuaries were designated 
under this Act Attitudes were also gradually chang- 
ing Conservation wasreplacing slaughter The excerpt 
from Jim Corbett's ‘The Man-eating Leopard of 
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Rudraprayag’ where he prefers to watch the beautiful 
Kashmir stag or Hangul, instead of shooting it, 1s an 
indicator of a change in attitude The pursuit of the 
quarry remained the same, the thrill and excitement the 
same, but the end result was different Instead of a tro- 
phy, people came back with detailed accounts of 
wildlife observed or spectacular photographs 

The conservation ethic brought to the fore the 
need for good research R Sukumar’s meticulous docu- 
mentation of the family life of wild elephants gives a 
flavour of the rigour and concentration required for 
good field research The concept of ‘nature’ itself 
changed to incorporate smaller and less conspicuous 
species providing an interesting transition from wild- 
life to the concept of biodiversity 

Wildlife enthusiasts were beginning to write 
about animals other than just tigers and elephants Zai 
Whitaker’s description of the nesting of Olive Ridley 
turtles provides as much excitement as a tiger hunt 
Wildhfe conservation had by now become a hobby, a 
passion for some Animal and bird watching replaced 
hunting Bird watching was of course a hobby pursued 
even by the British who helped perpetuate this by main- 
taining meticulous documentation One of the earliest 
documentation on the birds of Delhi was by a British 
officer, Major General Hutson and published in 1854 
This kind of documentation brought focus on urban 
areas and encouraged people to appreciate faunal wealth 
inurban areas Delhi perhaps has been more fortunate 
than othercities Usha Ganguly published another book 
titled A Guide to the Birds of Delhi Area n 1954 

The editor’s selection of writings, however, do 
notreflect the present scenario of Indian wildlife Wild- 
life 1n India 1s at present in a crisis situation. The rea- 
sons forthis are different than they were acentury ago 
The population of the country has grown manifold and 
with this, so also have the needs and aspirations of 
people Along with this are the increasing commercial 
interests that perhaps pose the biggest threat that wild- 
lıfe faces ın the country 

Commercial monoculture plantations of euca- 
lyptus, wattle, silver oak and teak for timber and pulp- 
wood have severely fragmented the forests and affected 
animal populations likeelephants Exotica introduced 
for ornamental and other reasons have taken over, push- 

ng away native species in many areas The commer- 

cial demand for many animal products has encouraged 
poaching and led to the decline of the animal Protected 
areas where wildlife has been relatively safe for the last 
40 years or so are also falling prey to these pressures 
So great is the demand from the commercial sector that 
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loopholes in the law are being sought to *denotify' 
areas once considered sacrosanct for wildlife The 
anthology fatls to cover aspects of this crisis 

The bigger crisis 1s from the conflict between 
local communities and the authorities that are meant 
to protect wildlife Local communities over the ages 
have got araw deal Several writings in the anthology 
indicate that the ‘native shtkaris’ were considered reck- 
less and the methods they employed in hunting cruel 
It was tronic that these locals hunted for sheer exist- 
ence while the aristocracy hunted foi pleasure Some 
ofthe authors have however acknowledged the locals 
for their skills and even used them Corbett in one of 
his articles mentions the information system he had 
established through local people to get information 
about man-eaters This was, however, not the univer- 
sal opinion that was far more negative and neither has 
it changed over the years 

The general feeling towards the local communi- 
ties 1s one of mistrust and suspicion With the setting 
up of the Colonial Forest Department and the estab- 
lishment of the Wildlife (Protection) Act in 1972, the 
local communities probably got the worst deal Wild- 
lıfe sanctuaries and national parks, established tor the 
protection of wildlife, limited the local communities’ 
access to these areas that were their mainstay fot 
fodder, fuelwood, food and medicines Local people 
have been seen as intruders, poachers and destroyers 
of wildlife and biodiversity 

They have never been taken as partners in con- 
servation As the conflict heightens, alternatives 
involving communities in the management of natural 
resources are being tried Several contemporary wtit- 
ings on this aspect are available and could have been 
introduced 

Anotheraspect of wildlife conservation in India, 
overlooked in this anthology, 1s the intricate relation- 
ship many communities have shared with wildlife over 
centuries India has an equally rich cultural heritage 
with over 461 tribes, making ita country with the lai g- 
est indigenous population These tribes have been 
intricately linked to the biological wealth of the coun- 
try mainly because they depend almost entuely on 
natural resources for their survival Wildlife in India 
has deep cultural and religious significance Commu- 
nities in different parts of the country still protect wild- 
life species for their religious and cultural significance 
Much has been written about the Bishnois in Rajasthan 
and their efforts in protecting the blackbuck Asample 
of such writing would have added to the richness to 
this anthology 


In the final analysis it appears that Volume I] of 
the anthology could perhaps have covered a lot more 
ground and sought more authors for a better under- 
standing of contemporary wildlife issues Theconclud- 
ing piece in Volume II suggests a focus on urban 
wildlife A lot of interesting writing on this exists 
Ranjit Lal for example, has written extensively about 
wildlife in the Delhi Ridge (a unique city forest) His 
writings have been a source of inspiration for many 
Delhi birdwatchers Perhaps the editor was constrained 
by the fact that there ts not so much published material 
available One is not sure 1f this accounts for six pieces 
out of thirty by M Krishnan! There are many such as 
Anwaruddin Chaudhary, D K Lahin Chaudhary and 
Madhav Gadgil who could have contributed to contem- 
porary wildlife issues There ts also a lot of available 
writing by relatively unknown authors that may have 
been accessed, particularly 1f the possibility of accept- 
ing unpublished material existed Wildlife writing 
today has become compartmentalised into various 
factions such as research, popular readings, and 
people-oriented issues There 1s clearly a need to put 
all these together in a systematic manner A thnd 
volume ofthe anthology that focuses on contemporary 
wildlife issues could be thought of 

For someone who grew up in a transition world 
where hunters gave way to trained wildlife biologists, 
the inspiration to become a conservation specialist 
came from stories of yore written by naturalists like Jum 
Corbett and Salim Ali This was a time when like- 
minded people nurtured and groomed the younger 
generation with similar interests They made a special 
effort to take interested youngsters bird watching and 
relate stories from the wild For most of us interested 
in the subject, people such as these, and books, were 
the sole source of inspiration In the 21 century, where 
dreams are livedthrough ‘virtual reality’ and television, 
and even books are written in ‘bytes’, the two volume 
anthology comes as a breath of fresh air 


Seema Bhatt 


LAND, POWER AND MARKET by Jacque 
Pouchpadass Sage Publications, Delhi, 2000 


Jacque Pouchpadass (JP henceforth), research pro- 
fessor at the Centre Nationale des Researches 
Scientifique in Paris, 1s currently engaged ın monitor- 
ing French researches ın India His tryst with India 
began 1n 1974 when he wrote his doctoral disserta- 
tiononthe 1917-18 peasant movements in Champaran 


Recently. he has published two books in English, 
Champaranand Gandhi (based on his dissertation) and 
Land, Power and Market (under review) — the latter 
an exercise in the political economy of Champaran 
through the analysis of the effect of market penetia- 
tion into Champaran's structured peasant society and 
onits power relationship during the colonial period 

In his introduction Pouchpadass has raised the 
question of the method of studying a structured peas- 
ant society based on institutions of caste and religious 
ideas, now interacting with institutions fashioned out 
of western liberalism and individualism Towards this 
end he has placed his trust in the Annales school of 
historical anthropology, as the framework includes the 
totality of human experience, including the mentali- 
tiesand worldview 

In most societies, he argues, it 1s not possible 
to dissociate economic relationships from social 
and power relationships The Brahmin tenants of 
Champaran, forexample, received concessional treat- 
ment in rent fixation as compared to other castes Then 
there 1s the semantic gap ın the discourses of colonial 
records and the local relationships The peasants do not 
keeprecords Thecolonaalists treat peasants primarily 
as tax/revenue payers and write about them and their 
condition, which ts recorded In such a situation, the 
historian 1s faced with the task of getting into the men- 
talities of those record-keepers The Annales school, 
JP claims, helps him to do this He has, however, also 
drawn liberally from the analytical concepts of Polanyi 
and Dumont, both of whom in turn drew from Maix 
and Weber 

Through an excellent marshalling of archival 
matertals, he has shown that ın the initial decades of 
the 20th century the crop production of Champaran 
declined But neither were any new investments no! 
technological innovations forthcoming (Ch | to 6), 
since the peasants were unwilling to take any initiative 
The effort by the colonial state to introduce perennial 
canal irrigation was partial and pitifully inadequate 
One ts reminded here ofthe stories about the dominant 
farmers of 17th and 18th century Europe who were 
induced towards technological innovation in then 
farm land by market expansion, increasing industrial 
and urban development, and by successfully restrain- 
ing feudal control 

None of this happened in Champaran though, as 
is well recorded ın this book Under such a situation 
the food crop market that developed in Champaran 
benefited mainly the dominant landholders while the 
subalterns suffered Further, the rich had other sources 
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of income from rent, credit, and so on. The income from 
crop selling constituted a small percentage of their 
total income, which made them all the more indiffer- 
ent to efficient agricultural production The external 
non-food crop market, comprising of indigo and 
opium, was controlled by colonialist planters, patron- 
ised by the state and earned enormous profits which 
was siphoned out of the region 

Development of the land as well as the credit and 
labour market — all interlinked — that took place was 
deeply influenced by the political and social power 
relations as well as caste and religious relations (Ch 7 
to 13) The colonialists undertook some initial reform 
work for these infrastructure developments, but hesi- 
tatingly and by compromising with local customs and 
power structures, thereby introducing 1mmense com- 
plexities and interrelated layers of powerrelations into 
the system All these certainly affected the markets in 
Champaran as elsewhere, benefiting the rural gentry 
In the concluding chapter, JP adduces that this gentry 
included a large percentage of backward castes who 
were more conscious about their caste and less con- 
cerned about their role as patrons for the poorer labour- 
ing classes unlike their upper caste landholding 
brethren This possibly explains the current bitter caste 
divide in Bihar 

The bibliography 1s a researcher's delight, more 
so since itcontains many references to literary sources 
These sources, however, have not been accorded cen- 
tre-stage in his analysis One 1s reminded in this respect 
of the achievements of subaltern historiography (with- 
out joining their ranks) in using such sources for 
unravelling the mysteries of peasant mentalities 
This small disappointment, however, does not take 
away the enormous contribution of this work in the 
historiography of colonial India, still relatively under- 
researched compared to the ancient and modern 
periods 


Hrinmay Dhar 


THE UNORGANIZED SECTOR: Work Security 
and Social Protection edited by Renana Jhabvala 
andR K A Subrahmanya Sage Publications, Delhi, 
220 

THE concerns that led to the writing of this book are 

spelt out in a forceful preface by Ela Bhatt, the founder 

of SEWA Social protection 1s not available to the poor 

The reason for linking work and social protection lies 

in the observation that 'poor womenall work forthem 
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the security of work 1s synonymous with security of 
life ’ Moreover, that the situation has worsened with 
liberalization, so that the growth process is not gener- 
ating answers to the security needs of the poor 

The concept of ‘social security’ is one that origi- 
nated in the West and in the context of economies ın 
which ‘the core of income and welfare 1s assured 
through regular participation 1n work and production, 
leaving only specific contingencies which need to be 
tackled through public policy’ (Rodgers 1999 1) In 
developing countries, however, few persons are for- 
tunate enough to have regular and reasonable earnings 
The weak link between social security and economic 
growth is due to structural factors such as uneven dis- 
tribution of assets, income and employment (Prabhu 
and Iyer 1999) In exploring questions relating to 
social security, we rapidly come up against fundamen- 
tal questions on the nature of society Mihir Bhatt, ina 
chapter on ‘Integrating disaster mitigation and social 
security’ suggests that ‘disasters orconflicts are oppor- 
tunities for social transformation through the victim’s 
social security ' 

In the wake of the Gujarat earthquake, with its 
unprecedented toll in loss of life and livelihood, these 
are particularly pertinent questions, to recognize the 
vulnerability of a large proportion of our people even 
in normal times ıs itself sobering Conceptually, there 
are several terms used when talking of social security 
social protection, social insurance, social safety nets, 
social assistance, to name a few Social insurance 
generally refers to systems ın which workers make 
contributions, social assistance and safety nets are 
likely to be non-contributory (Lund and Srinivas 2000) 
Different plans and programmes for providing secu- 
rity have different mechanisms of financing and of 
giving entitlement 

The perspective through which this book has 
been written 1s to record experience and experiments 
in social security, not theorize about ıt The existing 
policy framework, strategies and emerging trends are 
discussed ın the first few chapters by Renana Jhabvala 
and/orR K A Subrahmanya These narrations lead to 
a number of issues that need to be the subject of public 
debate First, the traditional notions of liability and 
responsibility are difficult to transfer to worke1s in the 
unorganized sector, which is 90% of all workers 
Among other reasons, there is generally no clear ‘emp- 
loyer’ in this sector Does this absolve the ‘employer 
class' of responsibility? Should their contributions be 
takenthrough general taxation? Should the liability be 
sectoral, using the mechanism of cess collection on an 


industry’s products — as in the case of the Beedi Work- 
ers Welfare Fund? Should entitlements be linked to 
work, orto vulnerability? 

The book reviews in simple and clear language 
a number of different experiments that have been 
initiated all over the country, including the welfare 
funds which are discussed in an interesting chapter by 
R K A Subrahmanya who cautions that in the Indian 
context, tax based schemes may be better than contri- 
butory ones If these funds are developed sector by 
sector, the result 1s heavy overheads, some way of 
integrating schemes needs to be developed 

Health insurance schemes have been developed 
forthe poorunorganized sector The SEWA experience 
is described by Mirai Chatterjee and Jayshree Vyas, 
and the Sewagram experience by UN Jajoo The 
financial aspect of security 1s only part of the picture 
The other partis the actual availability of health/school- 
ing/care infrastructure The SEWA (Rural Team) have 
been able to tackle this problem by giving local recruits 
short, intensive training They observe, ‘This policy 
was found to be far more effective than recruiting city 
bred technicians ' 

Mina Swaminathan argues that there should be 
acomprehensive ‘maternity and childcare policy’ Pre- 
sumably, however, different women have different 
needs, and the actual operationalization of such a policy 
would take different forms in different places One 
attempt to provide child care to construction workers 
is profiled in the chapter by Brinda Singh on Mobile 
Creches 

Other groups in need of attention include wid- 
ows As Marty Chen points out, widows are often 
young women whose needs may be better met through 
access to jobs and child care than through widow pen- 
sions Moreover, as she says, “Both the fact that so many 
widows have to manage on their own and the fact that 
the maintenance of widows who live as dependants 
with others 1s conditional on their perceived contribu- 
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tion to the household reflect inherent weaknesses in 
the traditional family and community based form of 
social security ° The same could be said of the elderly, 
whose special problems are discussed by RK A 

Subiahmanya However, the difficult question of how 
far institutional care 1s to be recommended over 
family and community based care remains contiovei- 
sialasever 

Although this book attempts simply to desciibe 
arange of experience with social security programmes, 
underlying this 1s a more fundamental concern which 
1s articulated ın the chapter on disaster management 
In essence, tackling the question of social security foi 
the poorrequires that we tackle ‘existing relationships’ 
and ‘develop new institutional structures that will 
allow disadvantaged victim groups to reduce then 
vulnerability by social security ’In very genetal terms, 
success in this direction will require decentralized 
efforts and accountability to users, a role for the state 
that is enabling rather than managerial, and a1espon- 
sibility for financing that 1s distributed over all stake- 
holders, including some contribution from workers 

Finally, the book also suggests that we need sys- 
tems that are ‘suitable to our culture, social ethos and 
economy ’ Perhaps the meaning of this last 1s that we 
need to look within ourselves for solutions that people 
have devised for themselves and build upon them, 
1ather than trying to impose something based on 
‘theory’ 

In sum, then, the simplicity of this book, the 
directness of presentation, and the clarity of its expo- 
sition, stands in contrast to the complexity of the issues 
and the difficulty of emerging with any cleat oi 
simple call to action. But given the importance of the 
issues one can only hope that it will lead to sustained 
debate as well as concrete action 


Ratna M.Sudarshan 


ETHICAL PERSPECTIVES ON ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ISSUES IN INDIA edited by George 
A James APHPublishing Corporation, New Delhi, 
1999 


THE coverage of the book is wider than what its title 
suggests It deals with environmental ethics in India’s 
religious traditions and modern philosophical thought, 
the history of their decline and perspectives of deve- 
lopment The author became interested in the subject 
because he found that despite the high values associ- 
ated with nature in India these came to be neglected in 
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recent centuries His interest deepened when contro- 
versies started, thinkers like Ado Leopold, Lynn White 
and Roderick Nash pleading for abandonment of west- 
ern ethics 1n favour of eastern, particularly Indian 
ethics, and the other camp led by John Passmore force- 
fully contending that Indian ethics exacerbated envi- 
ronmental crisis by its legitimisation of child marriage 
and moral injunctions to produce sons 

How could a country which allowed its citizens 
to starve 1n the streets or make a living by exhibit- 
ing their deformities, be credited with environmental 
ethics? The upholders of western thought felt that they 
had been able to establish a superior civilization by 
rejecting the view that nature ts sacred, that humanity 
and nature are one, and that harming living things 1s 
intrinsically wrong The latter group felt that eastern 
thoughts are deficient in rationality and have a propen- 
sity to focus on images rather than theories, on inimi- 
table experiences rather than arguments, on metaphors 
rather than logically demonstrated truths, hence 
attempts to appropriate conceptual resources from 
Asian traditions were fraught with danger 

Both the schools of eastern and western thought 
shared the ‘weand they’ feeling Thinkers like Callicott 
sought to replace this dichotomy and build acommon 
ecological conscience by drawing on a multiplicity of 
traditions as well as the latter-day international scien- 
tific worldview But here, too, Callicott faced prob- 
lems Hindu metaphysics has a propensity to regard 
the world as an illusion and its doctrine of karma fuels 
the urge to seek liberation from every kind of earthly 
bondage how could these be then compatible with 
improving the environment? As against this, the Hindu 
view of transmigration of soul, which suggests that the 
soul of a human being might have came from the soul 
of an animal, implies an organic solidarity between 
human and animal life Similarly Vedantic philosophi- 
cal thought thatall life is one implies reverence and care 
forall of nature. 

Transcending all academic debates came India’s 
Chipko movement which was universally acknow- 
ledged as rooted 1n Gandhian principles and the 
foundational concepts of Hindu philosophy If Hindu 
teachings were life-denying, how could these give 
rise to such a pioneering environmental movement? 
These queries led the editor to delve into India's tradi- 
tions and Indian problems The book under review 1s 
the product 

After raising these central questions, the editor, 
however, preferred to place the papers relevantto these 
questions in the latter section of the book Only Vandana 
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Shiva's paper, which rightly claims that the pioneer- 
ing environmental movement got its inspiration from 
the feminine principle of forestry which is the core of 
Indian philosophical thought, finds its place in the ear- 
lier section The need to include the reprints of earlier 
published works of some authors perhaps led to this 
oddity in arrangement 

The paper by OP Diwedi and BN Tiwari 
‘Environmental Protection in the Hindu Religion’ pro- 
videsarichcollection of quotations from the Rig Veda, 
Yajur Veda, Atharva Veda and a large number of 
Upanishads, Puranas and the epics to show that sanc- 
tity of life was embedded in Hindu tradition and that 
India's source books do notassign man any higher value 
than to other species of creation, therefore, humans 
have no right to take liberty with other species The 
quotes show that the Hindus contemplate divinity as 
the one in many and the many in one, hence, there 1s 
noconflict with either monotheism or polytheism The 
conflict between dualism and non-dualism also gets 
resolved in the Hindu view which argues that the crea- 
torisone with have many manifestations orattributes 

The Hindu worship of different planets, animals 
and plants was intended to teach that the plants and 
stars, the sun and the moon were created by the same 
supreme reality who also made earth with its animals, 
birds, trees, flowers, rivers, mountains and men, and 
left them all to interact for further evolution The doc- 
trine of non-violence, the injunction against killing of 
animals for food; the use of plants in different religious 
functions, the regarding of every tree as the abode of 
some deity or the other, the concept of worshipping ani- 
mals as ‘mounts’ of gods and goddesses, the celebra- 
tion of vana mahotsavas were all intended to teach that 
the flora and fauna and the inanimate world have a pro- 
tective role Curiously, certain Puranas and penance 
codes forbade the polluting of wells, ponds and rivers, 
throwing excrement and dry garlands and washing 
clothes inthe rivers How could, then, India's environ- 
mentin recent centuries, be so degraded? Dwidevi and 
Tiwari refrain from giving the answers in this paper for 
paucity of space but refer to their published work for 
those interested Nevertheless, this paper 1s indeed a 
rich compilation of Indian scriptural verses about 
nature protection 

This reviewer would, however, like to point out 
that the term ‘Hindu religion’ 1s best avoided, for there 
1s no religion called Hinduism Hindu culture and 
Hindu philosophy of religions are more appropriate 
terms Indulgence in loose expression, apart from 
creating confusion, breeds avoidable conflicts 


Madhav Gadgil’s paper, ‘The Indian Heritage of 
Environmental Ethics’ points out that India lies at the 
trijunction of three bio-geographic realms — Ethiopian, 
Palaerectic and Indo-Malayan Asaresult, its heritage 
of plant and animal diversity exceeds that of any other 
land mass of comparable size, equally that this tremen- 
dous biological diversity 1s paralleled by an equally 
remarkable diversity of cultures This paper shows 
how ‘traditional Indian society elaborated an organı- 
sation of resource use that strongly favoured the pru- 
dent utilization of natural resources ° It also shows 
how a cultural ethos favouring conservation of natu- 
ral resources tends to evolve in societies inhabiting 
stable environments, where populations are close to 
saturation and not too mobile, where human groups 
are closed and when technologies are not fast chang- 
ing Interestingly, ıt also shows (7) how the castes in 
Indian society — which resembled tribes in being 
endogamous and traditionally self-governing groups 
and yet were unlike the tribes 1n not being occupants 
of exclusive territories — avoided competition over 
limited resources by developing specialised modes 
of resource use and by establishing relationships of 
barter, and (11) how changed ecosystemic conditions 
gave rise to cultural ethos to suit conservation of 
resources Notably, Jainism, which encodes extreme 
form of conservation, found its strongest hold in 
Rayasthan and eastern Uttar Pradesh, the two regions 
where population pressure was high in relation to pro- 
ductivity and where the danger of over-exploitation 
was perhaps the most acute 

The answers withheld by Dwivedi and Tiwart 
are provided by Madhav Gadgil Modein,:e ‘nature- 
conquering’ science and technology, introduced by 
British rulers lowered the prestige of religion as 
well as undermined India’s conservation ethics The 
adverse impact of the cancellation of the local commu- 
nity’s rights over forest resources and the unregulated 
exploitation of timber for British shipbuilding, rail- 
way sleepers and cantonments led to the destruction 
of forests, triggered devastating floods and droughts 
and drastically reduced the productivity of land The 
introduction of monocultural plantations during 
British days, and the post-independence development 
policies favoured the urban, industrial and intensive 
agricultural sectors at the cost of small and marginal 
farmers, the rural landless, artisans and the nomads 
leading to over-exploitation of natural resources and 
poverty India’s environmental ethos, cut off from 
older traditions rooted ın religious sentiments as 
wellas fromthe latest in life sciences, lost its way 


Vandana Shiva's paper ‘Women in Foiest? 
dilineates the difference between eastern and western 
ethics by quoting Tagore ‘Contemporary western civi- 
lization 1s built of brick and wood It is rooted in the 
city But Indian civilization has been distinctive in 
locating its source of regeneration, material and intel- 
lectual, in the forest, not inthe city The culture that 
has arisen from the forest has been influenced by the 
diverse processes of renewal of life which are always 
at play in the forest, varying from species to species, 
from season to season, 1n sight and sound and smell 
The unifying principle of life 1n diversity, of demo- 
cratic pluralism, thus became the principle of Indian 
civilization ' 

The forests, as the highest expression of the 
earth's fertility and productivity, nurtured an ecologieal 
civilization in harmony with nature Whereasthe folk- 
lore ofthe temperate zones often regards forests as dark 
places of danger, in India's traditional view, people and 
forests areequal occupants of acommunal habitat 

She further argues that lip homage to forestry 
will not do. what is needed is the feminine principle 
of forestry which means forestry for food production, 
for providing stable, perennial supplies of water for 
drinking and irrigation, and for providing the fertility 
directly as green manure or as organic matter cycled 
through farm animals 

Maintaining the diversity of plant species and 
animal speciescritical to this feminine principle, i5, dis- 
tinct from the masculine principle of forestry, which 
plants only a few species of trees for commercial 
returns, and 1s insensitive to the needs of people, animals 
and soils No wonder, the real leaders of India's first 
‘save forest’ (Chipko) movement were women “They 
were Mira Behn (one of Gandhiji's closest disciples), 
Sarla Behn, Bimala Behn, Hima Devi, Gauri Devi, 
Ganga Dev, BachniDevi,Itwari Devi, Chamuna Devi 
The men of the movement like Sunderlal Bahuguna, 
Chandi Prasad Bhatt, Ghanshyam Shailani and Dhoom 
Singh Negi have been their students and followers ° 

The author denounces limited-species planta- 
tions 1n the name of social forestry, the privatization 
ofthe commons to the detriment of poor people's sus- 
tenance in the name of wasteland development, and the 
genetic engineering of trees on the plea of producing 
plants of ‘superior characteristics’ Any attempt that 
seeks to replace the natural-cycle-maintaining diverse 
resource flows by cash flows 1s unecological and 
anti-people 

Brief mention needs to be made of three other 
papers, particularly because their conclusions will be 
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readily accepted by Indians and possibly all people of 
the South ‘The Hindu Understanding of Population 
and Population Control’ by S Chandrasekhar says that 
though the quest for sons to escape punishment tn hell 
often led to large average size of the Hindu family, the 
Hindus considered prevention of conception legitimate 
and the texts prescribed certain techniques and 
enjoined certain instructions to achieve this Though 
the Hindus generally frowned upon abortion, it was 
considered necessary tn certain cases Non-surgical, 
herbal methods of abortion were in vogue Since main- 
tenance of inter-species balance and the limiting of the 
apex animal, man, is of the essence in ecology, this 
pointer should be considered important 
Chandrasekhar has a dig at the Christian Catho- 
lic Church which advances the ‘sanctity of life’ argu- 
ment against abortion It would have been admirable 
had this atgument been invoked againstall wars Is only 
the life of the foetus sacred, not of the adult human 
beings” Shekhar Singh, in ‘Sovereignty, Equality and 
Global Environment’, pleads that the countries of the 
North must acknowledge their predominant role in 
degrading the global environment and that the world 
cannot be saved by them alone or forthemalone Also, 
‘Counties of the South, if they have to get out of the 
vicious cycle of low productivity and the resultant 
poverty, would have to transform their societies into 
efficient production units which can satisfy the basic 
needs of the population in a sustainable manner For 
this, they need the support of each other, and of the 
countries of the North ' This reviewer would like to 
add that the yearning for access to the North’s latest 
technologies often become fetters on the countries of 
the South Moreover, these technologies are often 
unfiiendly to nature and the poor, hence unsuitable 
Ramachandra Guha’s paper, ‘Radical American 
Environmentalism and Wilderness Preservation’ 
makes an interesting point In the name of ‘deep eco- 
logy’ the so-called radical American environmen- 
talism invokes eastern spiritual tradition and focuses 
on the preservation of unspoilt wilderness Its anti- 
humanism becomes obvious in its advocacy of a90 per 
cent reduction 1n human population to allow the res- 
toration of pristine forest environment This is naked 
imperialism and anti-poor aggressivism The author 
also unmasks those who blame only the fast growing 
population of the South for the environmental crisis 
The question 1s not merely about the of number of 
mouths to be fed but also of the character of the appe- 
tite Countries with smaller population but gargantuan 
appetites can inflict greater damage to Mother Earth 
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Anil Agarwal’s paper, ‘Human-Nature Interac- 
tions ina Third World Country’ is a moving document 
oftheIndianexperience Though written 16 years back, 
its relevance is even greater today It should be ‘com- 
pulsory reading’ for every planner, bureaucrat, legis- 
lator, judicial officer to know how we are heading 
towards disaster and how in the name of ecology, we 
indulge in isolated thinking Political activists who 
pontificate about class struggle ought to know how, 
in the name of development, the worst forms of rob- 
bery against the poo: are being perpetuated 

This reviewer has some reservation about the 
last point in Agarwal’s pape: — the call for low-energy, 
low-resource-input urbanisation How low-eneigy 
and low-input can urbanisation be? Howsoever low, 
it will still be fat higher than in village lıfe The solu- 
tion has to be found in improving amenities in rural 
areas, decreasing the attractions of urban hfe, and 
determinedly reducing the rate of growth of urbani- 
sation 

The final two papers are ‘Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Vision of Ecological Harmomny’ by Amit Roy and 
‘Gandhian Environmentalism’ by TN Khoshoo Both 
the poet and the philosopher statesman wanted nature 
to play an important role in the moulding of each indi- 
vidual No doubt, certain differences between them on 
educational philosophy surfaced in their life time. But 
to conclude, as Amit Roy has done, that Tagore's 
vision of environmental education was wider than 
Gandhi's would not be proper After all, it is Gandhi, 
whose pithy statements are now inspiring the world's 
ecological movements 

Gandhi's classic statements, "The country's 
development has to be in harmony with nature,’ ‘Each 
member of acommunity has to live in communion with 
nature,’ “The earth has resources to meet everybody’s 
needs, but not anybody’s greed,’ ‘Man must voluntar- 
ily limit his wants,’ ‘We must learn to live lives of sım- 
plicity and austerity,” “Everybody must do manual 
labourevery day to eain the right to bread’ are the bea- 
con light for ecological movements 

Gandhi's pointed question ‘How many planets 
will India require to match British type of develop- 
ment?’ and his warning that ‘Europeans will have to 
change their outlook, 1f they are not to perish under the 
weight of comforts to which they are becoming slaves,’ 
show that Gandhi's vision was no less wide It was a 
vision of an alternative civilisation encompassing 
polity, economy, technology and culture 


Sailendra Nath Ghosh 
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Policy for nature protection 


A FIRST step towards protecting nature 1s to define 
the national ideal of lifestyle as one involving a volun- 
tary limitation of wants, consistent with the require- 
ments of radiant health The question of lifestyle was 
bypassed at the dawn of Independence Sincea vacuum 
cannot exist for long in nature, 1t was soon filled by an 
acceptance of the West’s consumerist lifestyle which 
breathes depletion of natural resources from its 
every pore 

Mahatma Gandhi was correct when he said it was 
possibleto meet everybody's needs but not anybody's 
greed Alberto Moraviasaid ‘Consumerist civilisation 
isexcremental ' Althelstone Spilbaus, erstwhile Presi- 
dent of the American Association for Advancement 
of Science, expressed similar sentiments in a different 
language ‘As the standard of living (of the western 
countries) goes up, the amount of waste and consequent 
pollution must goup ' 

Though consumerism brings in its trail physical 
ailment and mental unhappiness, its immediate charm 
1s compelling Observance of simplicity and austerity 
bringsaglowtolife Itsaves society from the ‘demon- 
stration effects of conspicuous consumption’ as also 
society’s resources for uplifting the poor to the con- 
sumption standards needed for a healthy lıfe Without 
this ideal, both the rich and the poor destroy nature from 
different ends 

Since inter-species balance 1s a fundamental eco- 
logical principle, the growth of human species needs 
to be controlled As a predator species, it 1s at present 
the most destructive of all animals But a population 
control policy can be successful only 1f tempered by 
anunderstanding that the poor people's uncertainty for 
the morrow ıs a great stimulus forunrestraimed procrea- 
tion Distributive justice, women’s education, persist- 
ent educational campaign among and by the people, 
and use of harmless herbal methods of contraception 
are essential components of the programme The 
present push-button techniques of big hoardings and 


propaganda through TV as a partial substitute for per- 
sonal approach are often counterproductive, for these 
stimulate sex appetite in the target groups themselves 
Their ultimate effect 1s destruction of nature 

It is necessary to enunciate the principle that 
development would need to be based primarily on bio- 
logical resources and renewable forms of energy, as 
against the West’s primary reliance on mineralogical 
resources. Mineralogical resources need to be treated 
as fixed deposits which can be drawn upon only in times 
of emergency Basing development primarily on mın- 
eralogical resources inevitably leads to concentration 
of economic and political power in a few hands, an 1n- 
crease 1n unemployment, increase 1n disparity bet- 
ween nations and between different strata of people 
within the country Reliance on exhaustible energy 
has two dangers If a country builds its life and pro- 
duction processes on exhaustibles, civilisation faces 
steep collapse when they near exhaustion Moreover, 
exhaustibles — mainly fossil fuels — release large 
amounts of pollutants which affect the atmosphere 

Over the last one and a half centuries, we have 
drawn so heavily on petroleum-derived fuels that 
their exhaustion ıs 1n sight Therefore, 1t is necessary 
to take a three-step policy decision regarding oil and 
gas, namely, (1) to rigidly control the rate of growth 
of their use (2-3%) for the first three or four years, 
(u) thereafter, to bring their use to ‘zero growth’ level, 
and (zz) finally, to bring their use to lower than the 
present level and steadily downwards thence 

A national maxim needs to be established that 
1n energy use there must be a ceiling and a floor for 
every individual Energy use, beyond a certain limit, 
leads to social inequity and the concerned individual's 
atrophy of limbs Energy use, below a certain floor, 
becomes backbreaking and oppressive to the indi- 
vidual This ıs the way to creating energy conscious- 
ness and curbing extravagance in energy consumption 
in the interest of nature conservation 
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Energy use by society must be guided by the con- 
sciousness that the more energy we use, the more 
entropic the biosphere becomes Without countering 
the entropy, the biosphere becomes unhabitable 
Hence, primacy should be given to low-entropy, low- 
concentration energy in energy use planning The low- 
concentration energy forms are, in fact, renewable 
energy types Currently there 1s such an excessive 
emphasis onenergy need that awareness about entropy 
is completely lost It must be curbed 

A decision should be taken to disallow electric- 
ity, the premium-grade energy, for activities which can 
use other forms of energy Use of electricity for cook- 
ing should be banned Running of airconditioners, 
refrigerators and televisions should be on stored solar 
energy If cooking is done through the use of solar 
cooker, the use of coal, oil, LPG and so on would be 
drastically reduced Use of solar water heaters can 
also reduce electricity consumption These measures 
will have a great influence on nature conservation 
A policy of incentives and penalties — the latter 1n case 
of non-compliance ~ should be adopted to spur house- 
builders and householders into providing spaces and 
facilities for the installation, and even retrofitting in 
old buildings, of solar devices, particularly solar cook- 
ers and solar water heaters 

Energy planning needs to be changed — from the 
present pattern of extrapolation from levels of past con- 
sumption fo a pattern of estimating the end-use and pin- 
pointing the types of energy which can serve each 
purpose with the least social and economic costs The 
planning forend-uses and their matching with suitable 
forms of energy will drastically scale down the needs 
forelectricity generation 

The pricing of each form of energy should be con- 
sistent with its long run replacement cost (For exam- 
ple, when we know that it will cost over $40 per barrel 
to deliver a synthetic replacement, viz oil from coal, 
there 1s no point in pricing it lower ) This was a way to 
restrain oil consumption and pollution Disregarding 
this advice, the governmentencouraged the use of small 
cars instead of mopeds and mass transit systems, in the 
process stepping up the nation's oil consumption and 
pollution Asaresult, we have landed in the present trap 
in which depletion of the national exchequer and re- 
peated price increases leading to price inflation of each 
commodity has been taking place, apart from pollution 

The concept ofa national energy grid needs tobe 
subordinated to the concept of on-site integration of 
different forms of energy This means that in every vil- 
lage, in every ward of a town or city, there has to be an 
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accounting of use-needs and availability of locally 
producible quanta of energy — biogas for cooking, light- 
ing or mechanical drives, solar energy through solar 
cooker, solar collector, solar water heater, photo- 
voltaics, wind energy, locally producible hydel, pho- 
tosynthetic energy through planting and replanting 
Only the balance requirements need to be met by other 
sources of energy Coal briquettes produced by low- 
temperature carbonisation plants should be encouraged 
and made cost-effective 

A policy of local integration first, based on 
diverse sources of cheap and renewable energy forms, 
would make for far greater savings to the national 
exchequer, far greater benefit to each family includ- 
ing the poor, and a cleaner atmosphere 

Luckily, ‘dramatic breakthroughs’ aie reported 
in micropower technology, which allows the genera- 
tion of electricity from small fuel cells and small gas 
turbines Reports of big advances in fuel cells in which 
hydrogen ts combined with oxygen, producing only 
water as waste product, has raised hopes Part passu, 
reports have appeared about solar cells (with gallium 
arsenide) becoming nearly competitive with primary 
batteries Even if all these reports prove to be grossly 
exaggerated, it 1s possible to begin local integration in 
every village with what we already have 

The technology of controlled coal gasification 
underground needs to be perfected 1n order to minimise 
pollution in the atmosphere This gasification must 
ensure that coal resources do not get wasted 

Since it 1s known that three units of primary 
energy (coal, oil) yield only one unit of electricity 
while the other two get dissipated as waste heat, it 1s 
necessary to build all thermal power stations on a 
‘cogeneration’ principle The generatton of electricity 
and steam conjointly makes for the best utilisation of 
the primary fuel This would also lower pollution 
While electricity 1s to be used for lighting and driving 
machines, steam can be used for chilling plants, for 
washing clothes and in industry For cogeneration, the 
plants would have to be smaller because the cost of a 
network of pipelines over long distances would be 
prohibitive This will also be conducive to decentral- 
ised development Thus, it will serve a triple purpose 
—utmost energy economy, decentralised development, 
and lowering of pollution 

Transitional technologies are already available, 
promising among which 1s the fluidised bed techno- 
logy for burning coal, which can be scaled down toa 
tiny household device or scaled up to power giant 
industrial complexes 


The building of massive power plants needs to 
be discontinued Super-thermal power plants lead to 
massive pollution in the production zone Their fly ash 
distorts the local landscape, chokes the waterways and 
decimates aquatic life Moreover, these necessitate 
very high voltage transmission lines whose corona 
discharge causes cancer around the powerlines 

Hydro-electricity 1s frequently advocated as a 
renewable form of energy, regardless of other costs 
Since massive hydels involve serious ecological 
externalities, it ıs necessary to plan as many mini- and 
micro-hydels as possible In Lalitpur district of U P,a 
farmer, Mangal Singh, has devised a multipurpose 
water turbine which can be used for either producing 
electricity or pumping water from a canal if there 15 a 
waterhead of one metre oreven less 

In industrial planning, decisions must first be 
taken as to which industries we need and those we do 
not, as also the scale Chemical fertilisers, pesticides 
and herbicides which have come to be equated with 
food production, need not be manufactured at all, for 
they strike at the very root of ecologically sound 
development. Biofertilisers would make them redun- 
dant Diversity through familiar polycultural farming 
would minimise pests and make pesticides unneces- 
sary In any case, some ‘pests’ are needed to eliminate 
the weak plants and maintain the vigour of plant life 
Such planning would be a significant step towards 
nature protection 

The dominant concept of integrating industrial 
complexes for maximum benefits to capital must yield 
placetothe concept of integrating industrial units with 
localeconomies This will mean smallerindustries and 
de-concentration of pollutants The concept of social 
accounting of economic and environmental costs and 
benefits should be given precedence over the concept 
of productivity of capital 

Integrative farming, 1e integration of agrı- 
horti-flori-pisci-sylvi-culture and poultry farming 
and animal husbandry should be promoted because, 
1n this system, the waste products of one become food 
for another and the basic inputs become available on 
site This has a symbiotic effect and 1s most ecologi- 
cal Unfortunately, our peasant holdings are tiny, 
making such integration on individual farms dif- 
ficult This 1s why joint farming and pooling of 
farmers’ resources 1s necessary Diversification of 
food habits, including sprouts and fermented foods 
in diets, and widening the nutrition base by exploring 
wild edibles will improve health and enhance nature 
protection 


When planning for irrigation, we need to remem- 
ber that while irrigation 1s essential, 1t often becomes 
ruinous to soil systems 1f the principle of utmost fru- 
gality 1n water use is overlooked According to FAO 
statistics, 50% of the world's irrigated acreage has 
become saline and infertile The concept of flush irri- 
gation must. therefore, be abandoned in favoui of small 
doses of irrigation as and when needed It gets support 
from the fact that crops, excluding paddy, just need 
moisture, not flow irrigation In Wardha, the Centre of 
Science for Villages has innovated an earthen device 
which oozes water to the plant roots but stops supply- 
ing moisture when the plant-root zone has reached satu- 
ration—a good example of peoples’ science 

The concept of big dams and trunk canals accord- 
ingly needs modification The need 1s for conservation 
of water in situ Just as there are fluids 1n each of the 
billions of cells in our body, there should be millions 
of tanks in ourcatchmentareas and crop fields Besides, 
forrecharging aquifers and storing waterunderground 
in evaporation-free conditions, we need afforestation 
inevery village Forimproving the waterholding capa- 
city of soils, we need to improve the organic matter 
status ofthe soils (popularly called humus) These are 
crucial for conservation of natural resource systems 

Big dams are not only ruinous to natural systems 
but also counter-productive in monsoonal rainfall 
areas To quote PR Pisharoty, an internationally 
acclaimed Indian meteorologist, (1) ‘Half of the total 
monsoon rainfall drops in heavy spells, whose total 
duration ts only 20 hours (in a year) distributed over 
the four monsoonal months, (10) the median size of the 
Indian raindrops during the heavy spells is three to five 
times that of the raindrops in England, and (v1) the 
kinetic energy of the large raindrops in India 15 a thou- 
sandtotwo thousand times that ofthe raindrops in Eng- 
land ’These being so, ‘once water1n humid tropics gets 
into the river, only 30% of it can be made use of ’ 

‘The riverine reservoirs constructed by way of 
dams across the river, can never hold more than 20% 
of the flows the rest of the riverflow during the floods 
has to be let off via large spillways, in the interest of 
saving the dam Recent floods in West Bengal have 
shown tha: big dams, while containing small floods, 
promote mega-floods during a heavy downpour, refut- 
ing the argument that dams are needed for storing 
run-off water 

The big dam has no case except massiveelectric- 
ity generation. But this has to address the questions 
Power at what social and environmental cost? Power 
for what use? How much power is needed for comfort- 
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able but low-entropy living? Has any fool-proof sys- 
tem been worked out to ensure that the power-fed 
industries on river banks discharge only treated/clean 
effluents into the river to prevent it fiom becoming a 
sewer? Elimination of big dams — which tend to kill 
self-flowing rivers, quicken the sedimentation pro- 
cess of the downstream river, build up salinity in the 
river basin, help intrusion of salt water from the sea into 
the delta—1s itself a step towards nature protection 

Maintenance of wetlands amid landmass ıs of 
deep ecological import and economic value At this 
time, when wetlands are being filled to extend human 
settlements, these need to be maintained Economic 
studies have revealed that their productivity is greater 
than that of land surfaces 

Afforestation of the mountain slopes, hill ranges 
and wastelands, afforestation of river banks and canal 
sides, multi-species tree farming around hamlets are 
the most important measures for nature protection 
These would increase the fertility of the adjoining lands 
and absorb rainwater The restoration of ‘farm ponds’ 
for capturing run-off soil and recycling of soil and 
water, irrigation tanks in the villages, lakes at the foot 
of hillocks, all of which provide interfaces between 
land masses and water bodies, are helpful for nature 
protection as well as man’s economic activities 

When the craze is for high speed, we need to pro- 
mote slow-speed, medium-speed and high-speed 
transportation Slow-speed, water-driven, least-com- 
mercial-energy-consuming transportation systems 
must be reyuvenated Not merely will this mean sav- 
ing of energy, ıt will also rejuvenate the canals A 
network of circular and criss-crossing canals, apart 
from minimising run-off of water to the sea, will 
encourage water-driven transportation, saving of 
commercial energy and lower pollution 

For communication, however, we need the 
speediest and the most sophisticated facilities The 
faster and the more widely shared the channels of 
communication, the lower the need for transport 
use Saving energy expenditure on transportation 1s a 
means of nature protection 

Solar architecture 1s a big step towards protec- 
tion ofnature Use of solar principles for insulation and 
natural airconditioning and construction of mud houses 
on Laurie Baker’s model, frees man fromecologically 
destructive ‘concrete jungles’ while providing comfort 
The Tata Energy Institute's (TERT's) model house at 
Gurgaon is a pioneering effort in this direction 

In urban areas, mini-plants for sewerage treat- 
ment should be provided in each ward for recovery of 
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biogas and cleaning of dirty water by microbiological 
treatmentto keepthe riverclean. 

For garbage disposal, a practice should be intro- 
duced for separation, 1n each household, of kitchen 
wastes, paper, metallic wastes and plastics to make 
recycling possible of whatever 1s recyclable The use 
of plastics as carry-over bags and of styrofoam cups 
should be banned because they are non-biodegradable 
and highly polluting. 


Sailendra Nath Ghosh 


Police Sub - Culture 


A QUESTION that continues to puzzle the public as 
well as close observers of Indian law-enforcement 
agencies 1s why the police does not change its behav- 
iourand functional styles even half-a-century after the 
endofcolonialrule Why doIndian policemen not give 
up theiradversial relationship with and crude treatment 
of the citizen now that the country 1s governed in 
accordance with a modern Constitution that guaran- 
tees fundamental freedom and human dignity to every 
Indian? Why have our police not grown out of the over- 
bearing, oppressive, venal and often unlawful attitude 
and behaviour that characterised its pre-independence 
forerunners, despite the tremendous political, social 
andeconomic changes since Independence? 

Indian policemen have been exhorted to change 
and reinvent themselves as friends and guides of the 
common man, much in the manner and style ofthe Brit- 
ish Bobby by umpteen political leaders at umpteen 
parades, seminars, workshops and public functions 
There have been any number of public protests and 
agitation against police misconduct and police lead- 
ers too have issued numerous circulars, orders, warn- 
ings and exhortations asking policemen to change their 
behaviour and attitude And yet, the Indian police 
doesn’t change. Why? 

More than two generations after the departure 
of the British, there 1s no earthly reason why the pre- 
sent generation of policemen should continue to 
emulate the colonialist mindset of British Indian 
law-enforcers The education levels and social back- 
ground of police appointees of all ranks have substan- 
tially changed since Independence and mostly for the 
better Training inputs and methods too have greatly 
improved with added emphasis on fundamental val- 
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ues of integrity, courtesy, helpfulness, legality and pub- 
lic service Yet, just afew years after joining the force, 
nearly every entranttutns out to bea perfect stereotype 
The community often blames the government for 
failure to provide a civilised and just police to society, 
while governments routinely hold police leadership 
responsible forthe highly unsatisfactory state of affairs 
in the belief that they could bring about a change fot 
the bette: if only they wished to Foi isn't the police a 
disciplined sei vice? 

Mote than other factors lıke Job-stiess, organı- 
sational structure and the dynamics of power, it is the 
characteristic sub-culture of police organisations that 
shapes the attitudes, values, approaches, conduct and 
behaviou of policemen and officials While it cannot 
be denied that an individual's deviant behaviour 
springs from his personality traits or out of a failure to 
adjust to his work situation, and the basic values 
imbibed during early life continue to shape his actions 
in the subsequent years, it 1s no less certain that his 
Immediate social and work groups too exercise a 
major influence on his behaviour 

Also, the greater the group solidarity and the 
greater the alienation* * of the group-membet from the 
community at large, the greater 1s the impact of the 
group on his behaviour One major finding of various 
sociological studies of the American police is that 
police 1ecruits are neithe: more deviant nor more 
authorutarian than people with similar socio-economic 
background who do not join the police It is not so 
much the men in the police who are good or bad as 
the pre-mises and designs of the system in which 
they aie placed, apparently, the same ts true of the 
Indian police 

Two main features of police work in India con- 
tribute to the growth and development of a distinct 
police sub-culture — the feeling among policemen of 
being a ‘pariah’, and the incompatible demands made 
on them The occupation 1s accorded a low esteem, 
much lowerthan the importance of the police function 
and lower than that accorded to other comparable 
groups The living and working conditions provided 
to the police are poor In most towns, large numbeis of 
policemen can be found living 1n slums because they 
cannot afford better accommodation Many police sta- 
tions and reserve lines are over a hundred years old and 
in a dilapidated state for lack of repairs and mainte- 
nance Still, a very large number of policemen have to 


** Alienation relers to a general condition where there 1s a 
lack of identification with or commitment to shared goals and 
beliefs 


live in them, knowing full well that they were declared 
unfit for human occupation several yeats back 

‘At public functions, police officets are often 
accorded lower status than their counterparts in other 
services or departments Also, the police come in for 
constant, often undeserved, criticism at the hands of 
the press and politicians who don't realise that a person 
who complains against the police does not necessat- 
ilytellthe wholetruth Such social isolation expectedly 
produces a ‘pariah’ feeling among policemen 

Powerful demands areconstantly made on police- 
men to serve incompatible ends Formally, the police 
aie expected to be agents of law — to enforce all laws 
and treat all men as equal before the law Actually, the 
police aie treated as agents of the ruling paty or the 
government, expected to ignore some laws and many 
law-breakers The Punjab Police Commission stated, 
‘We aie of the view that political interference by poli- 
ticians of different parties, and perhaps mote so by the 
party in power, exists at all levels of police adminis- 
tration ' Accoiding to the M P Police Commission, 
"The police ts still considered to be the instiument 
of the ruling paity ' The Delhi Police Commission 
obser ved, ‘Allegations have been made befote us that 
some politicians resort to the device of securing the 
assistance of goondas and bad characters who are 
given protection by the police This protection 1s the 
result of influence exercised by politicians and police- 
men Weare notin a position to say to what catent this 
allegation is true, and if there ts a large substance of 
truth init, but the evil undoubtedly exists ' 

The U P Police Commission found that ‘Ample 
evidence has come before us, almost (10m all quarters, 
that extraneous influence at various levels in day to day 
police actions have become the oide: of the day 'Simi- 
larly, the police is formally expected to avoid unnec- 
essary arrests and eschew thn d-degree methods but in 
actual practice it is under pressure to somehow solve 
the cases, 1f it does not arrest suspects and rough them 
up, itis accused of being mixed up with criminals. Ina 
heterogeneous society, people with different value- 
frames live side by side Gambling, prostitution, illicit 
distillation, smuggling and so on thrive only because 
many sections of society support these activities as 
clients, while others generally, more vocal -condemn 
these activities as nefarious and expect the police to put 
them down The National Police Commission (1978- 
81) too made equally forthright and blunt observations 

The awareness that he ıs a ‘pariah’ and 1s judged 
in terms of inconsistent standards leads a policeman 
to believe that he has chosen an occupation which sets 
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him apart from the others To live with himself and his 
group, he must develop acceptable and consistent 
standards by which to evaluate himself which, unfor- 
tunately, donot conform to the expectations of thecom- 
munity In adapting to this situation, policemen come 
to adopt norms different from those of the community, 
to develop and subscribe toa police ‘sub-culture’ 

If the net effect of the values implicit in police 
sub-culture were good, we would be one up in the game 
In the absence of a strong moral bias, however, this 1s 
unlikely Instead, what one has come to expect from 
policemen is an attempt to extract their ‘dues’ from 
society, acollective contempt forthe norms of the com- 
munity, a tendency to justify and defend their actions 
on the basis of ‘practical considerations’ rather than 
principles, and a distrust of outsiders who judge them 
on the basis of abstract values rather than the ‘reality’ 
of the policemen’s world Recurring cases of use of 
excessive force, extortion, rude and offensive beha- 
viour, unnecessary use of handcuffs, the perfunctory 
manner in which public complaints against the police 
are dealt with and the reluctance to thrash things outin 
the open, match this interpretation well 

In one training course, eminent men from vari- 
ous fields were invited to address police officers on 
various aspects of police-community relations It was 
observed that at the end of each such lecture, the par- 
ticipant officers questioned the guest-lecturer in a 
way which tended to defend what the police had been 
doing The overall impression from the question- 
answer sessions was one where police officers pre- 
sented their ‘practical’ difficulties to the outsider, 
claiming on that basis, that the police could not but 
do what they were actually doing, that nothing more 
ought to be expected from them 

Police leadership, particularly 1f ıt can mitigate 
the 'pariah feeling’, prescribe clear-cut rules forresolv- 
ing the problem of incompatible ends, or insti] in the 
rank and file a shared outlook or ethos that provides 
forthemacommon definition of the situations that they 
are likely to encounter and guides them ın their con- 
duct without fear of being let down, can have a major 
impact on police sub-culture But police leadership 
today 1s not effective in this sense Apoliceman learns, 
then, from his work-group the distinction between 
explicitand implicit values in hisjob what 1s expected 
by laws and regulations and what ıs tolerated, accepted 
or, indeed, expected by his co-workers and superiors 

He learns whose car he may challan and whose 
not, against whom an offence of embezzlement of 
funds may be registered and against whom not, and 
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how to investigate cases in such a manner that all ref- 
erences to VIPs and their sons are left out The kind of 
norms fostered by this sub-culture in specific areas of 
police work depends on the degree of alienation of 
police from the public concerned and the general out- 
come (foi the police) of the interactions between them 

One body with which the police are constantly 
interacting 1s the law, which prescribes the methods 
which police may or may not adopt to secure their 
objectives and which sits in judgement on their actions 
in arresting and prosecuting offendeis If one were to 
ask a policeman about his broad functions, the answer 
invariably wouldbe prevention and detection of crime, 
maintenance of public order, regulation of traffic and 
security of state An ordinary citizen too would prob- 
ably definethe police functions inthe same way If one 
were to ask a judicial officer about his functions in 
relation to criminal law, he would unhesitatingly 
answer protection of the rights of the individual 
There ts, therefore, an inherent contradiction ın the 
approach of policemen, lawyers and judges 

The policeman wants to, and the public expects 
him to, prevent and detect crime and maintain public 
order, he likes to feel that he protects society against 
crime, to him the protection of the rights of criminals 
1s of secondary importance This role-perception 1s 
reinforced by the public The judges and the lawyers, 
onthe other hand, are primarily concerned with the pro- 
tection of the rights of the accused (who 1s presumed 
to be innocent until proved guilty), the operational 
problems of the police in prevention and detection of 
crime and maintenance of public order are of second- 
ary 1mportancetothem To complicate matters, Indian 
procedural law prescribes such rigorous standards that 
a policeman who follows its dictates can hardly solve 
a crime and thereby win public esteem and organisa- 
tional rewards 

A small police station (p s ) situated not far from 
asettlement of an ex-criminal tribe used to record only 
one ortwo dacoities every year In one particular year, 
the ps recorded 11 dacoities and none of them was 
worked out The station officer'sexplanation was that 
he was recording crimes freely (which was in pursu- 
ance of the departmental directives) and that he was 
notusing third-degree methods in the interrogation of 
suspects (who belonged to an ex-criminal tribe settled 
nearby and who were notoriously hard to ‘break’) As 
courts would not convict on any evidence other than 
recovery of property, he was unable to prosecute any 
case Would the station officer be rewarded for his con- 
scientiousness? 


In fact, Indian procedural law is unique in that it 
obliges the police to write the statement of each wit- 
ness and furnish a copy thereof to the accused, along 
with the name and address of the witness That goondas 
and criminals can bribe or coerce witnesses to go back 
on their statement pending trial (which may last for 
several years or even decades) and thereby defeat the 
ends of justice, 1s completely overlooked One Police 
Commission, indeed, recommended that police should 
provide protection to the witnesses 

However, at the end of 1978, as many as 
12,40,000 cases under the Indian Penal Code alone 
were pending trial in courts throughoutthe country and 
if one were to take into account the fact that trials last 
tor years, that in every case there are several witnesses 
(possibly residing in far-flung areas) and that they can 
be intimidated not only by direct assault on then per- 
son but also by other threats, the 1mpossibility of act- 
ing on this suggestion can be easily visualised 

The result is that when dealing with organised 
crimes such as smuggling, dacoities or terrorist acti- 
vity, where criminals do not hesitate to kill a person on 
the barest suspicion of being an informer or helper of 
the police, the police come to learn about criminals’ 
activities only under conditions of absolute secrecy 
While police might know (or think that it knows) who 
has committed the crime and who has aided and abet- 
ted it, ıt ıs simply unable to adduce formal evidence 
Not surprisingly, it resents the laws which leads to 
this situation 

Further, the policeman reaches the scene of a 
crime soon thereafter, and 1s exposed to the grief and 
terror in the raw If an informer 1s abducted by dacoits 
and left with his head crushed or if a class-enemy 1s 
beheaded by Naxalites, it 15 the policeman — not a 
lawyer or a judge — who reads the terror in the sight- 
less eyes ofthe victim Ifachild is thrown up in the air 
by dacoits and shot while its mother looks on, it is the 
policeman who coaxes the hapless woman to tell the 
fullstory and shakes in horror 

By the tıme the matter comes to court, the horror 
has worn off and the law can well concern itself with 
the rights of the accused without being overburdened 
by the weight of the crime in terms of human suffering 
caused and terror evoked So, while the policeman is 
concerned with getting the accused punished, to jus- 
tify himself in his own eyes and in the eyes of his pub- 
lic, he does not experience similar concern on the part 
of others If the accused is let off on account of legal 
technicalities, or because the witnesses have been sub- 
orned by the accused while the trial is delayed through 


legal tactics, he feels terribly let down by the legal 
system his judgement has been negated and he has 
fallen in his own eyes, as also in the eyes of his public 

The net result is a deep alienation of the police 
from procedural law The police sub-culture regards 
procedural law as irrelevant and whimsical — it can be 
circumvented and evidence can be fabricated to sat- 
isfy its whims and secure conviction of persons whom 
the police knows to be guilty And, if some criminals 
escape punishment under the law the police must find 
other ways of dealing with them, 1 e , if it 15 to protect 
society against their depredations 

This alienation has other consequences also 
When the British reorganized the police afterthe events 
of 1857, a prime objective was to ensure its unfailing 
loyalty tothe government This concern for police loy- 
alty has remained, as reflected in passing of the Police 
Forces (Restriction of Rights) Actin 1966 Atthe same 
time, the confusion between the state and the govern- 
ment has never been resolved and police loyalty to the 
government of the day is regarded as saci osanct 

In this climate, and because of them alienation 
from the public, the police have found it difficult to 
transfer their loyalty from the government in power to 
the state and the common citizen Second, as sociolo- 
gists point out, the more the outgroup attacks the 
ingroup, the greater become the differences between 
them and the greater: is the solidarity of the ingroup 
the more the public criticism grows in volume and 
harshness, the wider is the gulf between the police and 
the public and the police fraternity becomes a solidi- 
fied front, united against public ctiticism and provid- 
ing solace to members whose feelings have been hurt 

The conflicts arising out of changes in socio- 
economic order in a heterogeneous society also pose 
problems for the police who must prevent such con- 
flicts fiom boiling over and disrupting public order 
At least one party to aconflict invariably perceives the 
police as a force for ‘status quo’ and rejects its moral 
authority to intervene it refuses to conform to police 
directions The police must then use legal sanctions 
against the party If, however, the decision to invoke 
legal sanctions 1s not backed up by the people, the gov- 
ernment and the court, and if the people do not come 
forward to bear witness or the case is withdrawn ‘in 
public interest’, it no longer sees itself, nor is seen by 
the public as reinforcing the social norms of right and 
wrong conduct through punishment of the deviant 

The moral authority of the police is thus chipped 
away until only legal power, which is in itself not suf- 
ficient, remains Anxious about his self-image as pro- 
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tector of the society, as much as for his career pros- 
pects, frustrated by the legal-justice system, alienated 
trom the intelligentsia which 1s constantly critical, 
shorn of moral authority and charged with the function 
of entoicement, the policeman sinks into brutality 


K.S. Dhillon 


Attention points 


AFTER the Gujarat earthquake of 26 January 2001, 
relief work 1s aboutto start and the state rehabilitation 
strategy 1s being formulated Learning from previous 
rehabilitation efforts, particularly the Laturearthquake, 
1s at the core of designing sustainable policy mitiatives 
and effective mechanisms that work for people 

Afte: the Latur earthquake on 30 September 
1993, SPARC-SSP (Swayam Shikshan Prayog) was 
appointed Community Participation and Monitoring 
Consultant! for the repair and strengthening (R&S) 
programme covering 1300 villages and 2,00,000 
households by the Government of Maharashtra The 
project was supported by the World Bank, UNDP, 
DFID and other international agencies Afterthe com- 
pletion of the earthquake rehabilitation project, in 
1998, SSP steered women’s groups and communities 
involved in reconstruction towards a broad based 
community development strategy ? 

An ‘owner driven’ reconstruction policy will 
allow us touse post-disaster rehabilitation as an oppor- 
tunity for people to rebuild their houses and commu- 
nities At the same time, it 1s important to work out a 
timeline for rehabilitation Relief operations should 
last up to two-three months and reconstruction of 
houses should be completed in two years Until this 
time, people are likely to be housed in temporary shel- 
ters Past experience shows that for this to happen, 
efficient planning should replace the current central- 
ized planning at all levels set up in the rescue phase 
Special efforts are needed to set up decentralised units 
with personnel trained in disaster management to 
handle flow of resources and bridge the gap between 
government and the affected people 


* Swayam Shikshan Prayog Mumbai, ssp2000@vsni com 

| This consultancy was implemented by Society tor Promotion ot 
Area Resource Centres through its rural programme SSP 

2 Today, SSP continues to partner with 594 self-help groups ın- 
volved in addressing practical issues around credit livelihoods, 
monitoring health, education, water and sanitation projects through 
active involvement in local governance and developmentin Latu: 
and Osmanabad districts in Maharashtra 
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Reliefs a basis for rehabilitation 
As we enter the relief phase, we need use this stage to 
lay the foundation for acommunity driven rehabilita- 
tion strategy, instead of viewing relief as a temporary 
phase before we embark on a permanent rehabilitation 
plan Building temporary shelters, Building public/ 
community facilities to demonstrate earthquake resist- 
ant technology, Addressing health and psycho social 
issues, Strengthen community institutions, Assess- 
ment and documentation — deaths and damage to sti uc- 
tures 

Disaster proof temporary shelters provide the 
much-i ceded ‘breathing space’ foi affected people to 
stabilize their lives In villages where all the structures 
are destroyed, temporary shelters may be the only 
accommodation that people live in fot the next one to 
two years Region specific technology and material 
options need to be explored before recommending 
alternatives Community involvement in putting up 
temporary shelters 1s the stait of involving people in 
rebuilding activities 

At this stage, together with providing shelter, 
access to basic services, health centres, schools, 
childcare, community centres, and fuel, rations and 
electricity, water and sanitation etc. 15 crucial to recov- 
ery Similarly, exploring livelihood options, retraining 
labour and skilled artisans for earthquake safe 1econ- 
struction are crucial steps 

Building public/community facilities with 
demonstration of earthquake reststant technology 
Demonstration of earthquake resistant technology in 
public buildings is a kick-start to all the reconstruction 
that will follow in the area Restoring schools and 
health centres is usually a priority We would strongly 
recommend community centres as part of building con- 
fidence in communities This could act as a leveller in 
breaking existing social/religious/caste barriers 

Addressing health and psychosocial issues 
Health prevention includes provision of safe water and 
sanitation, tackling health epidemics, and restoring 
access to services, especially for disabilities A simple 
yeteffective way of tackling post disaster trauma would 
be to (1) Provide community centres where women 
could meet and voice their concerns, (1) Involve peo- 
plein community rebuilding activities, (z) Volunteers 
from youth groups, Mahila Mandals can be trained in 
primary health volunteers, (zv) Provide minimum facili- 
ties for trauma counselling linked to piimary health 
centres 

Strengthening community institutions, Form vil- 
lage committees (with members of gram panchayats, 











In memoriam 


Indrajit Gupta - gentleman comrade 


HOW does one write about a colossus? Especially 
one who has just left us? My memories of ‘Com- 
1ade Indrajit’ go back to the summer of 1973 when 
I first met him Like other student activists, I 
was in awe of the great man A First fiom Kings 
College, Cambridge, who like his contempo- 
raries Jyoti Basu, Mohan Kumaramangalam and 
N K Krishnan had become a communist under the 
influence of the legendary Rajni Palme Dutt, 
Indrajit returned to India to become a firebrand trade 
union leader, and later the greatest parliamentarian 
in Indian history 

Indrapyt Gupta served as a Member of Parlia- 
ment from 1960, with a break only trom 1977 to 
1980 when he lost as a consequence of the CPI's 
pro-Emergency policies In Parliament, he was 
known for his erudition, his painstaking prepara- 
tion and his wit, together making for a devastating 
display of oratory Taken as a whole, his speeches 
will amountto the most sustained and cogent pres- 
entation of popular issues and demands made in 
the Indian Parliament. Civil to the core, he was 
never one.to breach decorum or storm the well ot, 
the House Even as Home Minister, when the Con- 
gress objected to a statement that he had made, 
Indrajit after some reflection had no hesitation in 
standing up and apologizing It 1s a recognition of 
his unparalleled contribution that even the Sbiv 
Sena, implacable enemy to the communists, joined 
others to demand a memorial to Indrayit inside the 
Parliament's premises, and political rival and 
minister Nitish Kumar urged that his speeches be 
published asa guide forall new MPs 

But Indrayit was above all a very decent and 
considerate human being At our first meeting he 
asked me about myself Learning about my family, 
whom he knew and my upbiinging, he was sur- 
prised and said that not many public school boys 
Joined the Left movement in the seventies ‘Butall 






of you went to Cambridge,’ Isaid ‘Those were dif- 
ferent times, a time of revolutionary ferment just 
after the Great Depression But Fm happy boys like 
you still join us ' In 1974, during the railway strike, 
JNU students had blockaded roads and fought a 
pitched battle with the police When the CPI state 
leadership criticized the students, Indiapt loudly 
dissented and praised the solidarity with the railway- 
men displayed by the students ‘How can youcriti- 
cize students who face the police for the workers?” 

But Indrajit was a realist When asked about 
my future plans on our first meeting, I said I wanted 
to be a full-time trade union activist, he dissuaded 
me ‘Take your time It is difficult for young com- 
tades to deal with the demands of the TU bureauc- 
racy Become a good student The movement needs 
good intellectuals "Thereafter, almost every time I 
met him, Indrajyit would ask questions about the 
work of left intellectuals He was a practical par- 
liamentarian When we criticized neo-liberal eco- 
nomic reforms, he invariably asked what 15 the 
alternative? When acouple of years ago, I gave him 
copies of thé radical Alternative Economic Survey, 
he asked, “Where is the alternative?” When I men- 
tioned some alternate policies suggested, he was 
dismissive "That's just a wish list You will have 
to be more concrete ' 

When he was Home Minister, I met Indrayit 
to complain about a feeling that he was not forc- 
ing his policies through “Be a communist, not a 
gentleman,’ I pleaded with him ‘Who told you 
communists should not be gentlemen? We are not 
gentlemen of privilege, but gentlemen of the peo- 
ple,' hereplied 

Now thatthe dreaded cancer has laid low this 
gentle colossus, let us never forget this ‘gentleman 
of the people’, who gave his all till the very end foi 
his people and country 
Kamal Mitra Chenoy 
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women’s groups) to assist in survey and finalizing list 
of beneficiaries, in documentation for compensation, 
damage assessment, Empower existing women's 
groups to play a key role in reaching out information 
and resources to affected people, Recognize and 
strengthen the role of committed citizens and local 
women/community groups in distribution of relief 
Assessment and documentation in relation to 
deaths and damage to structures The process of list- 
ing could exclude beneficiaries belonging to minori- 
ties, vulnerable groups such as women-headed 
families, migrant labour, landless labour, disabled, des- 
titute women, orphan girls and boys Policy planning 
for the entitlements of affected include grants, loans, 
house and land titles, credit and livelihoods pro- 
grammes Addressing gender issues 1n planning and 
distribution of aid1s extremely important 
Tasks 
After the issuing of death certificates, compensation 
packages will be announced by the government 
Technical teams will assess the extent of damage to 
structures and categorization of the affected villages 
will occur 
Listing of beneficiaries in these villages 
Gram panchayats or village development committees 
need to be involved in this process. People need to be 
informed through gram sabhas or village assemblies 
NGOs can assist in organizing camps to inform 
communities and set up lok adalats/peoples' courts in 
villages for redressal of grievances on the beneficiar- 
ies list (After the Latur quake, several resurveys wete 
done This went on for over one year The list of bene- 
ficiaries grew with each survey Inclusion in these lists 
became the focus of tremendous political pressure 
andconflictin the area ) 


Community drivenrehabilitation strategy 

The key elements are 

* Build local capacities and skills instead of adopting 
a ‘brick and mortar’ approach to reconstruction 

* Form village development committees with par- 
ticipation of existing community institutions and 
women's groups as facilitators to manage entire 
rehabilitation 

* Community level monitoring of earthquake safety 
standards — village committees to monitor progress, 
women's groups trained to supervise earthquake 
safe construction, house owners informed on safety 
measures 

* Set up grievance redressal mechanisms at village 
cluster (5 to 10 villages) and taluka levels to address 


conflicts on listing of beneficiaries and late: for prob- 
lem solving and effective feedback to government 
* Decentralization of administration so that financial 
and technical assistance 1s within the reach of affected 
communities (not mediated by intermediaries) 
* Plan for effective role of local governments/gram 
panchayats in planning and monitoring of rehabilita- 
tion ensure information flow and problem solving and 
provide infiastructure and services 
* Ensure information on earthquake safety measures 
and entitlements to all house owners by effective use 
of mediaand other strategies 
* Use of local skills and labour (retraining artisans on 
earthquake resistant technology) 
1 Enhance social effectiveness of women by building 
capacities to move from margin to mainstream 
* Joint ownership of house and land titles —1n the name 
of men and women 
* State and district level government-NGO plan- 
ning and coordination mechanisms for entire project 
period 
* State and district administration to facilitate vertical 
and horizontal convergence of internal structures to 
optimize use of public schemes 
* Facilitate public-private partnerships for economic 
and infrastructure development through convergence 
of resources and people 

Reconstruction State-led rebuilding of com- 
pletely destroyed villages and towns-—1in situ construc- 
tion, Adoption of villages by private sector agencies 

Concerns Relocation of villages could lead to 
cieation of new infrastructure and sei vices at enormous 
cost 

Private sector may alienate the local leadership 
and communities and be insensitive to gender issues 
and participation by poor and lower caste groups 

Government 1s unlikely to hold private sector 
agencies accountable to affected people 

Where construction of new earthquake safe 
houses will be carried out by private agencies/religious 
trusts/donors/NGOs or government agencies, there 1s 
a need to effectively monitor Right to information on 
entitlements to affected people, Distribution of houses 
and assistance especially to women headed house- 
hold’s minorities and weaker sections, Consultation 
with affected people on site location, housing and set- 
tlement layout, adequate provision for cattle and other 
animals, storage of grains, etc , Functioning of village 
development committees, Women’s participation in 
community level planning, Training andemployment 
of local artisans including masons and skilled labour 
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1n earthquake resistant technology, Construction of 
earthquake safe houses by the agencies 


Repair and strengthening of houses 
Repair and strengthening of damaged structures, 
reconstruction of safe rooms, retrofitting of vulnerable 
structures 

Itis likely that an owner-driven effort to provide 
cash and materials to house owners will be initiated in 
the less affected areas across several districts Itis rec- 
ommended that one time subsidy to house owners in 
the form of cash and materials be given (instead of sev- 
eral instalments) where the damage to structures 1s 
high/medium In addition, low interest loans should be 
made available for those wanting to construct safe 
structures as part of a larger mitigation strategy 

The policy and programme support needed 
* Appoint engineers for technical assistance to make 
plans and estimates with house owners for options on 
repair strengthening and reconstruction of homes 
* Facilitate effective community participation by 
appointing community facilitators from women's 
groups (similarto Latur rehabilitation effort) for reach- 
ing out much needed information on entitlements, 
motivating people to contribute tıme, labour and skills, 
monitoring reconstruction of houses and providing on 
time information and feedback to the administration 
* Empower gram panchayats for community problem 
solving - lack of masons, labour, lack of water, trans- 
port and delays ın receiving assistance from the gov- 
ernment, and so on 
* Build local capacities and skills of artisans, inform- 
ing house owners on earthquake safe technology by 
mass scale information and training strategy 
* Demonstration of low cost, community led alter- 
natives from the relief phase, temporary shelters, to 
repair/reconstruction of houses and building earth- 
quake safe model houses/community buildings 
* Ensure building codes and set up monitoring agen- 
cies at gram panchayats 
* Install flexible legal procedures to facilitate NGOs, 
CBOs groups of home owners to undertake repair and 
strengthening of houses 
x Local organizations and NGOs can play role in deve- 
loping capacities of local artisans, women’s groups, etc 


Issues/concerns that need to be addressed in plan- 
ning 

Retrofitting/strengthening of structures The magni- 
tude of work related to housing structures in the region 
1s massive and retrofitting as a strategy 1s made very 
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difficult because of the traditional houses which are 
built of stone and mud mortar Even in houses con- 
structed of cement concrete, retrofitting 1s a special- 
ized operation 

Ensuring use of earthquake resistant technology 
Mass level training of masons 1n earthquake resistant 
technology, Mass level training of community volun- 
teers to supervise ERT construction, Creation of super- 
visory cadre among youth and women’s groups trained 
to monitor earthquake safe construction, Use of mass 
communication strategies to educate house owners on 
new technology/materials and how toimplementearth- 
quake safety measures 

Institutional mechanisms for pilot and scaling up 
of EQR construction and innovations Demonstrate 
alternatives in the a1eas of retrofitting of houses, low 
cost building materials, and traiming of skilled laboui 
The project will benefit from the creation of decentral- 
ised mechanisms such as area resource centres (which 
would function beyond the project) to disseminate 
information on reconstruction using earthquake safe 
technology 

Use of local labour, resources and building 
materials Given the large scale natuie of such intei- 
vention, construction materials, labour, planning and 
development activity will be externally determined — 
making affected people passive and forced into 
dependency Experimentation, demonstration of the 
use of local materials — bricks, stone and mud — and 
design should beencouraged Tiaining of localaitisans 
and increasing skilled labour pool This will prevent 
rendering local artisans jobless, and setting up of con- 
struction related business and services by outsideis 

Information dissemination No amount of infor- 
mation given to people at this stage 1s too much Peo- 
ple do not have means to acquire knowledge about 
safety measures to counter the after shocks Similarly, 
there 1s a steep 11se in myths and rumours as fears 
of earthquakes continue Dissemination of scientific 
and correct information, demonstration of safe cons- 
truction and mass level campaigns need to be done 

Employment generation linked to reconstiuc- 
tion Priority for use of local materials, local labour, 
skills and resources, Employment exchange — listing 
of skilled personnel, artisans, Programme for retrain- 
ing of engineers, artisans and other personnel, Policy 
support and legal measures to facilitate 1mplementa- 
tion of contracts for reconstruction, repair and strength- 
ening by CBOs, NGOs, cooperatives, and so on 


Prema Gopalan 


Communication 


ONE gets the impression that Rukmint Bhaya Narr, in 
hercogently and perspicaciously argued presentation 
(Seminar 497, January 2001) ofthe psychological 
ramification and implications of the entity called 
National Anthem, is not explicitly against the canard 
that the Indian national anthem was composed asa 
loyal address to King-Emperor George V Possibly 
this ıs due to the theoretic bias of the write-up which 
seeks to demonstrate the power of national anthems 
as ‘psychological dynamos' Nevertheless, readers 
would not have failed to get the intended meaning, 
even had the writer tried to clear the miasma of 
untruth which, unfortunately, still surrounds the 
background of our national anthem 

In any reference to India’s national anthem it 
must not be forgotten that Tagore actually composed a 
five-stanza poem, and that only the first stanza has 
been adopted as India's national anthem This canard 
should not have continued to live after Tagore 
personally, drawing attention to the third stanza of the 
poem, replied to the charge that the addressee was the 
King-Emperor Heclartfied that the poem was 
untainted by the mundaneness of any empire or 
emperor, "That Great Charioteer of man’s Destiny in 
age after age could not by any means be George V, 
George VI orany George '(Quotedby R K Dasgupta 
in “Our National Anthem’ in R K Dasgupta (ed ) Our 
National Anthem, University of Delhi, Delhi, 1961) 
Tagore was a poetof mystical and religious 
temperament, and this poem 1s addressed to vidhata, 
God himself It approximates the status of ahymn, 
which explains its inclusion as song no. 1327 1nthe 
hymn-book ofthe Brahmo Samaj 

One feels Rukmini Bhaya Nair should have 
given some more space to ‘the complicated 
background of this particular anthem,’ and putitin the 
perspective of Tagore’s philosophical framework 
whose operative principle was an attempt to touch the 


mystical and the sublime, where Destiny and Eternity 
move and play theirroles Sucha framework just 
cannot have any niche for a temporal George V The 
quoted lines attributed to Tagore — ‘Here 1s (a) poem 
I’ve written Itis addressed tothe deity But you may 
give tto the national committee Perhaps it will 
content them’ — should have been deconstructed into 
this contextual solidity The perspective of the poet as 
areligio-mystical mind deserves and cries forsucha 
deconstruction What is more, it would have gone a 
long way 1n having a salutary effect of trying to put an 
end to the canard without having any adverse impact 
on the general tenor of the argument 

Rukmini Bhaya Narr rightly believes that 
Tagore was bitterly opposed to a narrow nationalism 
This belief demands that no opportunity to demolish 
the canard should be lost, because the refusal of this 
canard to die has the danger of inducing a misreading 
of Tagore’s cherished ideal of cosmopolitanism and 
playing into the hands of chauvinistic, narrow- 
minded and anti-liberal forces His oeuvre forms an 
invaluable part of our heritage whose core 1s open- 
mindedness and forward-looking temperament It is 
too precious for us to let anyone making it vulnerable 
touncalled for problematization Narrow agenda- 
driven forces have atendency to misrepresent those 
personalities, texts and messages which are multi- 
layered and complex 

Every discussion involving areference to our 
national anthem, short or long, should be conscious of 
this real danger and contribute, at least in one or two 
lines, to the effort to give the infamous charge its final 
burial 


R.P. Singh 

Assistant Professor, 83 
Government College, Lal Bahadur Nagar, 

District Rajnandgaon, Chhattisgarh 
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THE article, ‘Sharing Dreams’ (Seminar 496) by 
Firdous Syed stands out among the excellent pieces 
on Kashmiras it 1s written in an autobiographical 
mode by aex-Kashminri militant/combatant who ts 
now a National Conference MLC in Jammu and 
Kashmir Syed, in an honest confession, attributes his 
conscious decision to leave militancy to the 
realisation about the futility and destructiveness of 
armed struggle as ‘a means to achieve ourends’ in 
Kashmir The incident draws our attention to the 
callousness of the India state as Syed, despite his 
surrender and undergoing Jail sentence, not to mention 
the disowning by fellow Kashmiris, was pressurised 
to prove his credentials by ‘taking to the gun, though 
onthe other side now ’ It isto his credit that despite 
having such a shattering experience Syed thought in 
terms of trying ‘to act to intervene in civil society on 
the ground, so that together we could begin to turn the 
tide away fiom self-destruction towards something 
positive and life-giving rather than death-dealing ' 
One cannot help but appreciate the steps 
contemplated by Syed to ‘find the right way to 
continue the struggle for dignity and self-respect, for 
peace with honour for development and change in the 
conditions of the people ' Likewise, not many of us 
would grudge Syed when he essentialises Kashmiri 
masses’ urge for azadi in terms of ‘a free and 
democratic society, a secular and liberal society in 
which all of us could live in peace and without 
humiliation or oppression’ in tenor with 'Kashmiriyat 
whichis (their) civilisational ethos and identity ' 
However, a problemerupts when Syed argues 
that there can be space for azadi within ‘the secular, 
democratic tradition of India itself ' One would do 
well to remind Syed that the conversion of the Muslim 
Conference into the National Conference in 1939 was 
the result of an effort for broadening the mass base of 
the political movement in Kashmir against a feudal 
monarchical Dograregime by radicalising its 
ideology and secularising its organisational structure 
Way back in the fifties, Sheikh Abdullah, while 
addressing the Constituent Assembly of the state, had 
Justified his decision to opt for India precisely foi 
those secular democratic traditions of India which 
Syed mentions Inhis words ‘Asastate, we are 
concerned mainly with agricultureandtrade are we 
sure that in alliance with landlord-ridden Pakistan, 
with so many feudal privileges intact, theeconomic 
1eform willbetolerated The most powerful 
argument that can be advanced in her favour is that 
Pakistan ıs a Muslim state, and so are a big majority of 
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ourpeople Being aMuslım state 1s of course a 
camouflage Itisa screen to dupe the common man, so 
that he may not see clearly that Pakistan is a feudal 
state in which aclique is trying by these methods to 
maintain itself in power ’ 

Itfollowsthat Sheikh had more faith in India 
He stated that, ‘India was different (from Pakistan) 
There were parties and individuals in India whose 
views were identical to ours ’The fact that India was 
going through the process of Constitution-making, 
privileging the values of democracy, secularism, 
federalism and so on contributed to his and his 
masses' confidence in Kashmir's relationship with 
India It wasacontractualrelationship based on the 
principle of ‘asymmetrical federalism’ guaranteeing 
the ethno-cultural identity of Kashmit people vide 
constitutional provisions like Article 370 The logic 
of Kashmir's politics, therefore, has always revolved 
around the demand tor ‘self-rule’ and the political 
responses of the people have always been expressed 
in terms of azadi for the Kashmir mulk (country) and 
quam (nation) 

One wishes that Syed had the courage to wiite 
about the ‘constitutional integiationist’ approach of 
the Indian state to the detriment of the above 
mentioned trust in the secular democratic tradition of 
the Indian Union The State Autonomy Committee 
(SAC), constituted by the state governmentto 
examine and recommend measures foi the restoration 
of the autonomy ‘consistent with the instrument of 
accession, the Constitution Application Order, 1950 
and the DelhtAgreement of 1952’, has in its report 
highlighted the continuous process of erosion of the 
state’s autonomy by the successive Union 
governments Outof395 articles of the Indian 
Constitution, 260 have been made applicable to the 
state Out of 97 subjects inthe Concurrent List, 26 
subjects and out of 12 Schedules, 7 Schedules are also 
applicable to the state, now due to 42nd Constitution 
amendment (applicable to Jammu and Kashmn) 
orders (SAC Report 1999 42-57) 

The pertinent questionis How can the 
Kashmir people trust a state and have effective 
communication with it when the same state has 
1epeatedly justified its pursuit of ‘hegemonising’ and 
‘homogenised’ politics in the name of its sovereignty 
and integrity (not to mention its ‘secularism’)? How 
can they forget that them idea cf Indiaasatederal 
democratic entity was understood in tei ms of^ patity’ 
and ‘negotiability’ with the Union? No doubt, then, 
they are averse to the processes leading to ‘hierarchy’ 


and ‘assimilation’ perpetrated by the Indian state over 
the last fivedecades One can always recall the many 
rigged elections in the Valley Syed should have 
mentioned how the ad hoc policies of installing 
‘puppet’ governments and economic appeasement 
aimed at buying the loyalty of the masses have 
boomeranged as Kashmir: people rightly feel 
widespread alienation resulting from decades of 
misgovernance, institutionalised corruption, denial 
of rights, and the lack of development — in sum, the 
very antithesis of democracy 

The above brings us to Syed’s decision to join 
the NC as the ‘logical next step’ ostensibly to fulfil his 
‘burning desire’ forthe Kashmiri people Any 
discernible obser ver of Kashmir would argue that the 
NC, which came into power in 1996 after seven years 
of President’s rule, has done great disservice to the 
people’s cause in terms of their urge for peace and 
development Indeed, it isabeleaguered NC 
government, highly unpopular because of lack of 
development, misgovernance and institutionalised 
corruption, which has diluted its original project, 
moving it from its ‘pristine form’ as mentioned above 
to the current ‘pragmatic’ talk of devolution of mote 
powers tothe state So much forthe ‘Farooq doctrine 
of accepting a subordinate relationship with the 
‘Centre’ 

The revival of civil society and its institutions in 
Kashmir can be possible only if the Indian state 
allows free and fair elections when the state goes to 
the polls for the assembly seats next year Only a 
genuinely elected government can represent the 
people and negotiate on their behalf For providing a 
democratic government accountable to the people ot 
the state and not to the Centre, it is imperative that not 
only the jurisdiction of the federal, autonomous 
constitutional bodies and laws be retained over the 
state (regardless of SAC recommendations or, the 
Hurriyat's demands) but also that institutions of local 
self-government be made more effective The 
panchayatelections were held after 23 years but the 
Panchayati Ray Actis yetto be amended Syed's 
emphasis about the need to evolvea strategy of rural 
developmentas well as its implementation can be 
effectively put into concrete action only withthe help 
of democratically empowered local self-governing 
bodies 


Ashutosh Kumar 
Reader, Department of Political Science, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 
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MORE than a month after the event the Gujarat earth- 
quake, which devastated large parts of the state, mainly 
Kutch and Saurashtra, continues to generate tremors 
As the initial numbing and trauma created by the 
extent of death and destruction starts fading, both 
state and society have to gear themselves up for the 
long-haul task of reconstruction and rehabilitation 
One only hopes that this time around we will be able 
to overcome our proclivity for partisan political agen- 
das and knee-jerk policy suggestions 

InonerespectGujarat is fortunate Unlike Orissa, 
wracked by the super cyclone last year, the western 
state will not be as easily forgotten Possibly the fact 
that the state 1s a mayor industrial and commercial hub, 
site of our biggest petro-chemical complexes, that the 
Gujaratis have a substantial presence in the influential 
NRI would, and that a significant proportion of the vic- 
tims were ‘people like us’ may for once ensure con- 
certed action Equally 1f not more important is that 
Gujarat is home to a vibrant NGO community which 
has already taken the lead, both in organising relief and 
planning reconstruction 

These fortuitous circumstances ensured an 
unprecedented show of concern from the normally apa- 
thetic middle class, corporate India and the NRI com- 
munity For an administration not famed for its 
efficiency and 1n any case stunned by the magnitude 
of the task, the concern itself — expressed in the inflow 
of materials and people —became a problem Barely had 
we recovered from the controversy over the number 
of dead, with our Defence Minister taking the lead in 
propagating inflated figures, we were saddled with 
images of relief materials piled up on roads and wran- 
gling over which people, communities and regions 
were receiving aid and which not The last in particu- 
lar was seized with glee by opposition parties who not 
only accused the Sangh Parivar of partisan behaviour 
in the selection of relief recipients but the central gov- 
ernment for giving a blank cheque to the state govern- 
ment since Gujarat is a BJP run state Evidently, even 
national tragedies cannot overcome political faultlines 

As much as the need to firm up a disaster man- 
agement plan, often talked about but never put into 
place, 1s to learn from the experiences of Latur, not 
Uttarkashi — two regions visited by earthquakes in 
the last decade Uttarkashi witnessed a pouring in of 
relief, a proliferation of agencies each claiming their 
share of the calamity market, but little by way of 
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either durable structures, planned community clusters, 
what to speak of ensuring that the affected got appio- 
priate employment and income opportunities 
Latur, by most accounts, did far better, ostensi- 
bly because systems were put in place which ensured 
synergy between state and non-state actors Centralto 
thereconstruction exercise was the involvement ofthe 
community atall stages For once we built new villages 
which did not look like extensions of a PWD vision — 
with each house enjoying a distinct personality Local 
people were trained as masons leading to notonly lower 
costs but personal supervision And care was taken to 
build community structures designed to withstand 
greater shocks 
Gujarat poses a more complex problem — logis- 
tically and politically — because of significant urban 
destruction, including in state capital Ahmedabad Eve- 
ryone realises that more than old buildings it was the 
relatively recent structures, including luxury high- 
rises, that collapsed But will someone be brought to 
book for the criminal flouting of building norms and 
city land-use plans? Unless this 1s done, who will be 
confident that the earlier process will not be repeated? 
-  Afew years back the fue in a Delhi cinema-hall, 
Uphaar, claimed many lives That too was a high- 
profile incident highlighting the non-observance of 
firesafety regulations and procedures The case against 
the accused ts still in court, an annual memorial meet- 
ing is held atthe site But, despite the outcry, few multi- 
storey buildings, including those of the government, 
conform to norms 
This is crucial As a society, we remain impervi- 
ous to the need for compliance with public safety stand- 
ards, even less for the maintenance of safety systems 
Not surprisingly, as more of our people move tnto 
crowded urban complexes, disasters are just waiting 
to happen — be it earthquakes or fires or what 
Spectacular events like the Kutch earthquake 
have a way of driving home these points But the 
reconstruction of Orissa hardly demonstrates that 
the appropriate lessons have sunk in No major effort, 
for instance, 1s underway to re-introduce mangrove 
plantations on the coast, an effective barrier against 
tidal waves and cyclones And now that Gujaiat has 
supplanted Orissa in our consciousness, even the 
little that was being done has stopped 
So, will weever earn? 
HarshSethi 
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A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These are 
just a few manifestations of a language 
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